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PREFACE? (Or THE SECOND EDITION 


When we were preparing the first edition of this work, the 
fissures in American society that became so pronounced in the 
period after 1965 were just beginning to appear. Similarly, there 
were only the barest indications that the writing of American 
history would change sharply. In the 1970’s on the other hand, 
it is almost impossible to talk about historical scholarship with- 
out taking into account radical critiques of American society. 
One of the basic reasons for preparing this new edition, there- 
fore, is to make students aware of the major changes that have 
occurred in the way in which historians within the past decade 
have dealt with the American past. To this end we have changed 
approximately one-half of the material that appeared in the first 
edition. 

These essays and readings continue to be based upon our 
philosophy of teaching American history to college freshmen 
and sophomores. Simply stated, this philosophy holds to four 
premises: (1) that the approach to history should be analytical, 
not factual; (2) that students should be exposed to new view- 
points as well as to traditional interpretations; (3) that begin- 
ning students should be provided a brief background in order 
to appreciate more fully the selections assigned for outside read- 
ings; and (4) that reading assignments should be a joy rather 
than a chore. 

The first purpose of this work, then, is to bring together se- 
lections which approach American history from an analytical 
point of view. In most instances these readings represent inter- 
pretive pieces which illuminate different problems and periods 
in America’s past. Students will be struck, however, by one 
thread that runs throughout and ties together the diverse read- 
ings. The selections reproduced here underscore a single major 
theme—that the view of American history has been a constantly 
changing one. 

Generally speaking, new approaches to American history have 
arisen for two reasons. First, the perspective of American his- 
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torians of a given generation has been shaped in large measure 
by the sweep of events in the external world in which they 
lived. Scholars, in short, have tended to reflect either consciously 
or unconsciously in their works the problems and predilections 
of the age in which they are writing. Each succeeding genera- 
tion, therefore, seems to have rewritten American history to suit 
the felt needs of its own times. Some selections in this work 
are indicative of this generational change, and we have sought 
to show how the age in which the historian was writing often 
influenced his starting assumptions, collection of evidence, and 
interpretation of events. In recent years, for example, the con- 
sciousness of historians has been influenced by a distinctive 
social context reflecting the forces of war, racism, violence, and 
urban problems that have profoundly influenced the lives of 
most Americans. 

The second reason for the constantly changing picture of our 
nation’s past is the result of internal intellectual changes within 
the historical profession itself. History, like most other academic 
disciplines, seems to have a built-in tendency toward self- 
generating change. When scholars sense that they have reached 
the outer limits in applying the tenets of what has become an 
accepted interpretation, they do one of two things: introduce 
major revisions to correct the prevailing point of view; or strike 
off in new directions. Some articles in this work, therefore, rep- 
resent the writings of a group of relatively young historians— 
the “New Left’—who seek to revise some of the more tradi- 
tional interpretations. Other selections, however, reflect the 
work of a current generation of scholars who apply the tech- 
niques and concepts of the social and behavioral sciences to 
arrive at new interdisciplinary insights. The style and approach 
in many of the selections used in this book reflect a sensitivity 
to developments in other disciplines in recent decades. 

To meet the needs of our third premise, we have written 
chapter-length introductions to each group of selections. These 
introductions will enable students to approach the readings with 
greater ease and understanding by providing a brief historio- 
graphical background of the topic under discussion. 

Finally, we have searched the literature for selections with a 
lively literary style. It is our firm conviction that the readings 
should represent spirited writing as well as scholarship. Much 
of the exciting work in American history has been done by 
scholars who possess a real flair for expressing themselves. 
Students will discover the rewards and pleasures of history 
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when they read the articles in these pages by Daniel J. Boorstin, 
Bernard Bailyn, Jesse Lemisch, Edmund S. Morgan, Oscar Hand- 
lin, David H. Fischer, Gabriel Kolko, Arthur S. Link, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., John K. Galbraith, and many others. 

In preparing this work, we have drawn upon the help of sev- 
eral friends. Professor Ernest R. May of Harvard University 
made many sound suggestions which improved this work im- 
mensely. Louis Galambos provided guidance in dealing with eco- 
nomic history. To Gordon Marshall go our thanks for checking 
the quotes and footnotes. Our wives—Lila K. Grob and Joyce B. 
Billias—deserve our heartfelt gratitude for putting up with the 
demands on home life that enabled us to complete this project. 
Finally, other members of our respective families provided the 
incentive to see this task through to its end; to them these vol- 
umes are affectionately dedicated. 

G.N.G. 
G.A.B. 
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Introduction 


“EVERY true history is contemporary history.” So wrote Bene- 
detto Croce, the great Italian philosopher and historian, over a 
half century ago. By his statement Croce meant that history—as 
distinguished from chronicle—was meaningful only to the de- 
gree it struck a responsive chord in the minds of contemporaries 
who saw mirrored in the past the problems and issues of the pres- 
ent. 

Croce’s statement has special relevance to the writing of 
American history. Every generation of American scholars seems 
to have reinterpreted the past in terms of its own age. Why is 
this so? One compelling reason, no doubt, has been the constant 
tendency of scholars to re-examine the past in light of their own 
prevailing ideas, assumptions, and problems. Every age has de- 
veloped its own climate of opinion—or particular view of the 
world—which, in turn, has conditioned the way it looks upon its 
own past and present. Thus, each succeeding generation of 
Americans seems to have rewritten the history of the nation in 
such a way as to suit its own image. Although there were other 
reasons for the continual reinterpretation of American history, 
the changing climate of opinion more than any other single factor 
caused historians to recast periodically their view of the past. 

Changing interpretations arose also from the changing nature 
of those who have been the writers of our history and their 
approach to the discipline. The writing of history in America, 
broadly speaking, has gone through three distinct stages. In the 
first stage—the era of Puritan historians during the seventeenth 
century—historical writing was dominated by ministers and lay 
leaders of the Puritan colonies who sought to express the religious 
justification behind their New World settlements. The second 
stage—the period of the patrician historians—witnessed the best 
history being written by members of the patrician class from the 
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early-eighteenth to the late-nineteenth century. Patrician histo- 
rians—often gentlemen of leisure with private incomes—nor- 
mally had little or no connection with the church or any formal 
institution as had the Puritan historians. They were stirred to 
write history by a strong sense of social responsibility that 
characterized the class from which they came and by a personal 
conviction that each individual had a moral obligation to employ 
his best talents for the betterment of mankind. Their works, as a 
general rule, reflected the ideology and outlook of their class. 
Although they were amateur scholars for the most part, many 
patrician writers succeeded in reaching a high level of literary 
distinction and accuracy. The third stage—the period of the pro- 
fessional historians—began during the 1870’s and may properly 
be called “the age of the professional historians.” These scholars 
qualified as professionals on several counts: they were specifically 
trained for their craft; they supported themselves by full-time 
careers of teaching, writing, and research at colleges and uni- 
versities; and they looked to their professional group to set the 
standards of achievement by which the individual was evalu- 
ated. Their work was characterized by constant revisionism: they 
attempted to correct one another, to challenge traditional inter- 
pretations, and to approach old historical problems with new 
points of view.! 

During each of these three stages of historical writing, the 
climate of opinion in America was distinctly different. In the 
seventeenth century, the best histories were written by Puritan 
ministers and magistrates who saw history as the working out 
of God’s will. Theirs was a Christian interpretation of history— 
one in which events were seen as the unfolding of God’s inten- 
tion and design. Borrowing the concept of a Chosen People from 
the ancient Hebrews, they viewed the colonization of America in 
Biblical terms. They cast the Puritans in the same role as the Jews 
in the Old Testament—as regenerate people who were destined 
to fulfill God’s purpose. New England became for them New 
Canaan—the place God had set apart for man to achieve the 
ways of Christian living. Massachusetts, therefore, was more 
than simply another colony. In the words of John Winthrop, it 
was to be a “city upon a hill”—a model Utopia to demonstrate 
to the rest of the world that the City of God could be established 
on earth along the lines set forth in the New Testament. 

The major theme of most Puritan historians, whether they 


1 John Higham, et al., History (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1965), pp. 3-5. 
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were ministers or lay leaders, was the same—to demonstrate 
God’s special concern for His Chosen People in their efforts to 
build a New Canaan. New England’s history served their pur- 
poses best because it was here that God’s mercy could be seen 
more clearly than in any other part of the globe. To the Puritans 
the region’s history was one long record of the revelation of 
God’s providence toward His People. Their disasters as well as 
their triumphs were seen only in relation to God and the setbacks 
they suffered were viewed as evidence of God’s wrath and dis- 
pleasure. 

Of all the Puritan histories, William Bradford’s Of Plimouth 
Plantation was perhaps the preeminent work of art. Written in 
the 1630’s and 1640’s while Bradford was governor of the col- 
ony, the history recounted the tale of the small band of Pilgrims 
who fled first to Holland and then to the New World. No other 
narrative captured so perfectly the deep feeling of religious faith 
of New England’s early settlers. None illustrated better the 
Puritan ideal of a plain and simple literary style or mastered so 
well the rhythms of Biblical prose. Yet, like most Puritan his- 
tories, it was written during the few spare moments that Bradford 
could find from his more important activities as a founder of a 
new community in the wilderness. 


The patrician historians of the eighteenth century succeeded 
the Puritan historians when the church ceased to be the intellec- 
tual center of American life. The Christian theory of history with 
its emphasis on supernatural causes increasingly gave way to a 
more secular interpretation of history based upon the concepts 
of human progress, reason, and material well-being. Influenced 
by Europe’s Enlightenment thinkers, American historians came 
to believe that man, by use of his reason, could control his 
destiny and determine his own material and intellectual progress 
in this world. 

Patrician historians of the eighteenth century were profoundly 
influenced also by ideas derived from the writings of Sir Isaac 
Newton. This seventeenth-century English scientist, by applying 
a rational, mathematical method, had arrived at certain truths, 
or “natural laws,” concerning the physical universe. Newton’s 
mathematical systematization of scientific thought led many to 
conclude that the same mathematical-scientific method could be 
employed to formulate similar natural laws in other fields of en- 
deavor. In order to develop a theory of history in keeping with 
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ural laws in the field of history. Thus, patrician historians aban- 
doned the Christian theory of history in which God determined 
events for a view of the universe in which natural laws were the 
motivating forces in history. 

This shift from a Christian interpretation of history to a more 
secular approach was reflected in the change of leadership 
among American historians. Minister-historians were increas- 
ingly replaced by members of the patrician class—political lead- 
ers, planter-aristocrats, merchants, lawyers, and doctors.” In the 
eighteenth century, for example, America’s outstanding histori- 
ans included Thomas Hutchinson, member of the Massachusetts 
merchant aristocracy and royal governor of that colony; William 
Smith of New York, doctor, landowner, and lieutenant-governor 
of that colony; and Robert Beverly and William Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, planter-aristocrats, large landowners, and office-holders. 
Most of these men possessed a classical education, a good pri- 
vate library, and the leisure time in which to write. With 
the growth of private wealth and opening up of new eco- 
nomic opportunities, more members of the upper classes were 
in a position to take up the writing of history as an avoca- 
tion.” 

The reaction against the Christian interpretation of history 
was particularly evident in the writings of Thomas Jefferson. 
In his Notes on the State of Virginia, first published in 1785, 
Jefferson stressed reason and natural law instead of divine prov- 
idence as the basis for historical causation. Jefferson believed 
also that men were motivated by self-interest and he employed 
this concept as one means of analyzing the course of historical 
events. As he wrote in his history of Virginia, “Mankind soon 
learn to make interested uses of every right and power which 
they possess, or may assume.” 

Jefferson’s history showed the impress of yet another major 
influence—nationalism—which affected historical writing after 
1776. As author of the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson 
felt a fierce, patriotic pride in the free institutions that emerged 
from the Revolution. He was convinced that America as a demo- 
cratic nation was destined to pave the way for a new era in 
world history. A whole new generation of patrician historians 
sprang up after the Revolution, writing in a similar nationalistic 
vein—David Ramsay, Mercy Otis Warren, Jeremy Belknap, and 
Jared Sparks—who likewise contrasted America’s free institu- 


* Harvey Wish, The American Historian (New York, 1960), p. 25. 
° Higham, History, p. 3. 
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tions with what they considered to be Europe’s corrupt and 
decadent institutions. = 

During the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, the 
writing of history continued to be dominated by patrician his- 
torians. The influence of the romantic movement in the arts with 
its heightened appreciation of the past, emphasis upon pictorial 
descriptions, and stress upon the role of great men, caused his- 
tory to be viewed increasingly as a branch of literature. Many 
outstanding men of letters—Washington Irving, Francis Park- 
man, Richard Hildreth, William H. Prescott, and John Lothrop 
Motley—wrote narrative histories about America, other lands, 
and other times, in a romantic style calculated to appeal to a 
wide reading public. Such authors were often part of the literary 
culture that was transatlantic in nature, for many English his- 
torians were writing in the same vein. 

America’s patrician historians, however, were not always con- 
tent to provide only a literary narrative. Writing within a de- 
velopmental framework, they often sought to reveal some of the 
underlying principles which they believed lay behind the ra- 
tional evolution of historical events. For the most part, their 
writings reflected certain assumptions that were common to 
many historians on both sides of the Atlantic in the first half 
of the nineteenth century—the idea that history was essentially 
the story of liberty; that man’s record revealed a progressive 
advance toward greater human rights down through the ages; 
and that the peoples of Anglo-Saxon origin had a special destiny 
to bring democracy to the rest of the world. 

Many of these American historians, influenced by the pro- 
nounced nationalism of the period, used such broad assumptions 
within a chauvinistic framework. They felt a responsibility to 
help establish the national identity of the new United States. 
Thus, they employed history as a didactic tool to instruct their 
countrymen along patriotic lines, and presented America’s story 
in the best light possible. Running through their writings were 
three basic themes: the idea of progress—that the story of 
America was one of continuous progress onward and upward 
to greatness; the idea of liberty—that American history, in es- 
sence, symbolized the movement toward more liberty in world 
history; and the idea of mission—that the United States had a 
special destiny to serve as a model of a free people to the rest of 
the world in leading the way to a more perfect life. The last 
theme, in effect, was nothing more than a restatement of the 
idea of mission first set forth by the Puritan historians. 
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George Bancroft, the greatest historian of the mid-nineteenth 
century, organized his history of the United States around these 
three themes. After studying in Germany in the 1820’s, Bancroft 
returned to America determined to apply Teutonic ideas of his- 
tory to the story of his own country. Bancroft believed in the 
progressive unfolding of all human history toward a future 
golden age in which all men would finally achieve complete 
freedom and liberty. This march of all mankind toward a greater 
freedom was in accordance with a preordained plan conceived 
by God. One phase of God’s master plan could be seen in the 
way that ancient Germanic folkways served as “germs” from 
which there developed a superior Anglo-Saxon peoples with a 
distinctive set of democratic institutions. The United States, ac- 
cording to Bancroft, represented the finest flowering of such 
democratic institutions. American democracy, then, was the 
fruition of God’s plan and the American people had a unique 
mission in history to spread democracy throughout the rest of 
the world. Such was the central theme of Bancroft’s famous 
twelve-volume work, History of the United States from the 
Discovery of the American Continent, written between 1834 
and 1882. 

Francis Parkman, a patrician historian from New England, 
held many assumptions similar to those of Bancroft. Writing 
about the intercolonial wars in his work, France and England 
in North America, Parkman portrayed the American colonists as 
democratic Anglo-Saxons of Protestant persuasion whose supe- 
rior qualities enabled them to conquer the authoritarian-minded 
French Catholics in Canada. But in many other ways, the two 
writers were quite different. Parkman was more representative 
of the gentlemen-historians of the nineteenth century who, 
being drawn from the upper classes, usually reflected an aris- 
tocratic bias in their writings, advocated a conservative Whig 
philosophy, and were distrustful of the American masses. Ban- 
croft, on the other hand, eulogized the common man and was a 
Jacksonian in politics; his history was distinctly democratic in 
outlook. 


By the 1870’s two profound changes began to influence the 
writing of American history. The first was the change in leader- 
ship from amateur patricians to professional historians. Until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, American history had 
been written almost exclusively by men who had received no 
special training as historians—except, of course, for a few indi- 
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viduals like Bancroft. From this point on, however, the writing 
of history was dominated by professionally trained historians 
educated in the universities of Europe and America. Profession- 
alization in the field was made possible by developments in 
higher education as graduate schools appeared in increasing 
numbers in America to train college history teachers. In the last 
three decades of the century, professionalization proceeded at a 
rapid rate: the Johns Hopkins University, the first institution de- 
voted exclusively to postgraduate study and research, began its 
activities in 1876; the American Historical Association was 
founded in 1884; and the American Historical Review made its 
appearance in 1895. 

The advent of professional historians brought about a marked 
transformation in the field. No longer was historical writing to 
be vested mainly in the hands of amateurs—though it should be 
emphasized that many patrician historians had been superb 
stylists, creative scholars, and researchers who made judicious 
use of original sources. Nor would historians be drawn almost 
exclusively from the patrician class in the Northeast, particu- 
larly from New England. Professional historians came from all 
walks of life, represented a much broader range of social inter- 
ests than the patricians, and hailed from different geographical 
regions. Finally, instead of being free-lance scholars as many 
patricians had been, professionals made their living as teachers 
in colleges and universities. 

The second major development affecting the writing of Amer- 
ican history was the marked change in the climate of opinion. 
Under the impact of Darwinism and new discoveries in the nat- 
ural sciences, historians began to think of history as a science 
rather than a branch of literature. Why could not the historian 
deal with the facts of history in much the same way that the 
scientist did with elements in the laboratory? If there were cer- 
tain laws of organic development in the scientific field, might 
there not be certain laws of historical development? What his- 
torian, wrote Henry Adams, with “an idea of scientific method 
can have helped dreaming of the immortality that would be 
achieved by the man who should successfully apply Darwin’s 
method to the facts of human history.” * 

The first generation of professional historians—who held 
sway from about 1870-1910—was best exemplified by two out- 


4Henry Adams, “The Tendency of History,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Year 1894 (Washington, D. C., 
1895), p. 19. 
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standing scholars, Henry Adams and Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Henry Adams, a descendant of the famous Adams family that 
contributed American presidents, statesmen, and diplomats, 
turned to history and literature as his avocation after being 
frustrated in hopes for high political office. In 1870 he was in- 
vited to Harvard and became the first teacher to introduce a 
history seminar at that institution. Adams pioneered in training 
his students in the meticulous critical methods of German schol- 
arship and searched for a time for a scientific philosophy of 
history based on the findings in the field of physics. His nine- 
volume history of the United States during the administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison was destined to become one of the 
classics of American historical literature. Although he left Har- 
vard after a few years, his career symbolized the transformation 
from patrician to professional historian and the changing intel- 
lectual climate of opinion from romanticism to a more scientific 
approach in the writing of American history. 

While Henry Adams was attempting to assimilate history 
and physics, Frederick Jackson Turner—perhaps the most fa- 
mous and influential representative of the scientific school of 
historians to come out of the first generation of professional 
historians—was applying evolutionary modes of thought to 
explain American history. Born and reared in a frontier commu- 
nity in Wisconsin, Turner attended the University of Wisconsin, 
received his Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins University, and then 
went on to a teaching career first at Wisconsin and later at Har- 
vard. Like Adams, Turner believed that it was possible to make 
a science out of history and attempted, therefore, to apply the 
ideas of Darwinian evolution to the writing of history. Turner 
emphasized the concept of evolutionary stages of development 
as successive frontier environments in America brought about 
changes in the character of the people and their institutions. As 
one frontier in America was succeeded by another, each more 
remote from Europe than its predecessor, a social evolutionary 
process was working to create the American democratic indi- 
vidualist. The unique characteristics of the American people— 
their rugged individualism, egalitarianism, self-reliance, practi- 
cality, and materialistic outlook on life—all resulted from the 
evolutionary process of adapting to successive frontier environ- 
ments, according to Turner. His famous essay, “The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History,” written in 1893, remains 
a superb statement of one approach that was employed by the 
scientific school of historians. 
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The second generation of professional historians—who dom- 
inated the field from about 1910 to the end of World War II 
in 1945—were profoundly influenced by a different climate of 
opinion and methodology. Many of them were molded by the 
ideas developed during the Progressive movement of the early 
1900’s—a period when the future of American democracy ap- 
peared to some to be threatened by new economic and social 
forces arising from the increasing industrialization of American 
society. Rejecting the views of the older and more conservative 
patrician historians, they saw history as an ideological weapon 
that might explain the present and perhaps help to control the 
future. In sympathy with the aims and objectives of the Pro- 
gressive movement between 1900 and 1920, these scholars con- 
tinued to write history from a Progressive point of view even 
after the movement presumably had disappeared from the scene 
after the First World War. 

Unlike the patrician historians of the nineteenth century, the 
Progressive scholars tended to hail more from the Midwest and 
South. These Progressives complained that in the past American 
history had been presented as an extension of the history of 
New England. American civilization, they argued, was more 
than a transplanted English and European civilization that had 
spread out from New England; it had unique characteristics and 
a mission all its own. But while the Progressive historians were 
as nationalistic as the patrician school, their nationalism was of 
a different type. The patricians had conceived of nationalism as 
a stabilizing force, preserving order and thus assuring the con- 
tinued ascendancy of the aristocratic elements in American life. 
The Progressives, on the other hand, considered nationalism a 
dynamic force. To them the fulfillment of democracy meant a 
continued and protracted struggle against those individuals, 
classes, and groups who had barred the way to the achievement 
of a more democratic society in the past. 

In changing the direction of American historical writing, Pro- 
gressive scholars drew upon the reform tradition that had grown 
out of the efforts to adjust American society to the new demands 
of the urban-centered and industrialized age. This tradition had 
originated in the 1880’s and reached maturity in the early part of 
the twentieth century with the Progressive movement. Drawing 
upon various sources, the adherents of the Progressive move- 
ment rejected the idea of a closed system of classical economic 
thought which assumed that certain natural laws governed 
human society. Society, these reformers maintained, was open- 
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ended and dynamic; its development was not determined by 
immutable laws, but by economic and social forces that grew out 
of the interaction between the individual and his environment. 

Reacting against the older emphasis upon logic, abstraction, 
and deduction, these reformers sought a meaningful explanation 
of human society that could account for its peculiar develop- 
ment. Instead of focusing upon immutable laws, they began 
viewing society and individuals as products of an evolutionary 
developmental process. This process could be understood only 
by reference to the past. The function of the historian, then, was 
to explain how the present had come to be and to try and set 
guidelines for future developments. As a result of this approach, 
there was a drawing together of history and the other social sci- 
ences which were seeking to explain the realities of society by 
emphasizing the interplay of economic, technological, social, 
psychological, and political forces. 

History, according to its Progressive practitioners, was not an 
abstract discipline whose truths could only be contemplated. 
On the contrary, the historian had an important activist role to 
fulfill in the construction of a better world. By explaining the 
historical roots of contemporary problems, historians could pro- 
vide that knowledge and understanding necessary to make 
changes which would bring further progress. Like the Enlighten- 
ment philosophes, the historian could reveal prior mistakes and 
errors and thus liberate men from the chains of tyranny and op- 
pression of the past. When fused with the social sciences, his- 
tory would provide a powerful tool for reform. “The present 
has hitherto been the willing victim of the past,’ wrote James 
Harvey Robinson, one of the greatest exponents of Progressive 
history; but “the time has now come when it should turn on the 
past and exploit it in the interests of advance.” ® 

Clearly, the sympathy of Progressive historians and scholars 
lay with change and not with the preservation of the status quo. 
Committed to the idea of progress, they saw themselves as con- 
tributing to the better and more humane world of the future. 
Consequently, they rejected the apparent moral neutrality and 
supposed objectivity of the scientific school in favor of a liberal 
philosophy of reform. In so doing, they rewrote much of Ameri- 
can history, greatly widening its scope and changing its empha- 
sis. Instead of focusing on narrow institutional studies of tradi- 
tional political, diplomatic, and military history, they sought to 


* James Harvey Robinson, “The New History,” in The New History: 
Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical Outlook (New York, 1912), p. 24. 
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delineate those determinant forces that underlay human institu- 
tions. In their hands American history became a picture of con- 
flict—conflict between the polarities of American life: aristocracy 
versus democracy; economic “haves” versus “have-nots”; po- 
litically over-privileged groups versus those under-privileged; 
and between sections, as the East versus West. In short, the di- 
visions were between those dedicated to democratic and egali- 
tarian ideals and those committed to a static conservatism. 

Believers in inevitable progress, the Progressive historians as- 
sumed that America was continuously moving on an upward 
gradient toward a more ideal social order. Not only was Ameri- 
can society growing in affluence, but in freedom, opportunity, 
and happiness as well. The primary determinant of progress was 
unending conflict between the forces of liberalism and those of 
conservatism. Thus all periods in American history could be di- 
vided into two clear and distinct phases: periods of active reform 
and periods of conservative consolidation. As Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Sr., wrote in 1939: “A period of concern for the rights of 
the few has been followed by one of concern for the wrongs of 
the many.” ® 

Just as Henry Adams spoke for the scientific school of history, 
so did Frederick Jackson Turner, Charles A. Beard, and Vernon 
L. Parrington speak for the Progressives, each in his own way. 
After his epochal essay on the frontier in 1893—an essay that 
emphasized unity rather than conflict—Turner’s interests turned 
elsewhere, particularly to the idea of sectional conflict. From the 
late 1890’s until his death in 1932, he elaborated and refined his 
sectional conflict hypothesis. Turner and his students not only at- 
tempted to understand how a section came into being, but also 
the dynamics of conflict that pitted the East against West, North 
against South, labor against capital, and the many against the 
few. Under Turner’s guiding hand, American scholars wrote a 
series of brilliant monographs as well as broad interpretive 
studies that emphasized the class and sectional divisions in 
American society. Although a few favored the conservative side 
the overwhelming majority of historians made clear their pref- 
erence for democratic liberalism and progress. 

While Turner was developing and elaborating his sectional 
approach, Charles A. Beard was applying an overt class conflict 
hypothesis to the study of American institutions. In one of the 
most famous and influential books ever written by an American 

® Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., “Tides of American Politics,” Yale Review, 
XXIX (December, 1939), p. 220. 
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historian—An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913) 
—Beard attempted to demonstrate that the Constitution, far 
from representing a judicious combination of wisdom and ideal- 
ism, was actually the product of a small group of propertied 
individuals who were intent upon establishing a strong central 
government capable of protecting their interests against the en- 
croachments of the American masses. In a series of books, 
climaxed by The Rise of American Civilization in 1927, Beard 
argued that American history demonstrated the validity of the 
class conflict hypothesis between “haves” and “have-nots.” Time 
and again, he showed the paramount role that economic factors 
played in determining human behavior. Fusing his ardent faith 
in progress with a somewhat qualified economic determinism, 
Beard made clear that his sympathies lay with the forces of de- 
mocracy as opposed to those of reaction and privilege. 

The culmination of the Progressive approach came with the 
publication of Vernon L. Parrington’s Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought (3 vols., 1927-1930). Using literature as his vehicle, 
Parrington portrayed American history in clear but unmistakable 
terms. The two central protagonists of Parrington’s work were 
Jefferson and Hamilton. Jefferson stood for a decentralized 
‘agrarian democracy that drew its support from the great mass of 
people. Hamilton, on the other hand, represented a privileged 
and aristocratic minority seeking to maintain a dominant posi- 
tion. American history, according to Parrington, had witnessed a 
continual struggle between the liberal Jeffersonian tradition and 
the conservative Hamiltonian one. Underlying Parrington’s ap- 
proach was one major assumption that had governed also the 
thought of Turner and Beard: namely, that ideology was de- 
termined by the materialistic forces in history. Like Turner and 
Beard, Parrington clearly preferred the forces of reform and de- 
mocracy, but there were times when he was much less certain 
of their eventual triumph than his two intellectual companions. 

The Progressive point of view dominated the field of Ameri- 
can historical scholarship down to the end of World War II. 
From about 1910 to the mid-1940’s, scholars tended to interpret 
American history largely in terms of class and sectional conflict. 
Out of such conflicts, these scholars claimed, progress would 
emerge triumphant. Even during those eras in American history 
when the forces of reaction triumphed—as in the post-Civil War 
period—their victory was only temporary; ultimately the forces 
of progress and good regrouped and thereby gained the initiative 
once again. Such an approach, of course, led to broad and sweep- 
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ing interpretive syntheses of American history, for the basic 
framework or structure was clear and simple and the faith of 
historians in the ultimate triumph of good over evil remained 
unquestioned. 

Beginning in the 1930’s, however, many American scholars be- 
gan to question the idea of progress that was implicit in this 
view. The rise of Nazism in the 1930’s and 1940’s, and the 
menace of Communism in the 1950’s and 1960’s, led to a ques- 
tioning of older assumptions and generalities. How, some asked, 
could one subscribe to the optimistic tenets of liberalism after 
the horrors of Auschwitz, Buchenwald, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
and the threat of modern totalitarianism? Indeed, had not Ameri- 
can historians, through their own optimistic view of history and 
their faith in progress, failed to prepare the American people for 
the challenges and trials that they would face during the middle 
of the twentieth century? Parrington himself had recognized as 
early as 1929 that the Progressive faith was under attack by 
those who did not subscribe to its basic tenets. ‘Liberals whose 
hair is growing thin and the lines of whose figures are no longer 
what they were,” he wrote, “are likely to find themselves today 
in the unhappy predicament of being treated as mourners at their 
own funerals. When they pluck up heart to assert that they are 
not yet authentic corpses, but living men with brains in their 
heads, they are pretty certain to be gently chided and led back 
to the comfortable armchair that befits senility. Their counsel 
is smiled at as the chatter of a belated post-Victorian generation 
that knew not Freud, and if they must go abroad they are bidden 
take the air in the garden where other old-fashioned plants— 
mostly of the family Democratici—are still preserved.” * 


Following the end of World War II, a third generation of pro- 
fessional historians appeared on the scene to challenge the 
Progressive point of view. They were called ‘““neo-conservatives” 
because they seemed to hark back to the conservative historical 
position that had prevailed prior to the advent of the Progressive 
scholars. Their rise was partly a result of pressures—both 
external and internal—upon the historical profession in the post- 
war era. 

External pressures resulting from changing political conditions 
in the world at large brought about a major change in America’s 
climate of opinion. Some neo-conservative historians reflected, 


7 Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols.: 
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either consciously or unconsciously, an outlook that pervaded 
the United States as the nation assumed the sober responsibility 
as leader of the free world against the threat of Communism. 
During the Cold War era, when the country felt its security 
endangered from abroad, these scholars wanted, perhaps, to 
present an image to the rest of the world of a nation that had 
been strong and united throughout most of its history. Hence, 
the neo-conservative scholars pictured American history in terms 
of consensus rather than conflict. 

Internal pressures within the profession itself likewise brought 
changes. Particular points of view expressed in any academic 
discipline seem to have an inner dialectic of their own. After 
subscribing to a given interpretation for a time, scholars often 
sense that they have pushed an idea to its outermost limits and 
can go no further without risking major distortion. A reaction 
inevitably sets in, and revisionists begin working in a different 
direction: Such was the case of the Progressive interpretation of 
history. Having written about American history from the stand- 
point of polarized conflict and cyclical discontinuity, scholars 
now began to approach the same subject from an opposite point 
of view—that of consensus and continuity. 

One way the new group of scholars differed from the Progres- 
sives was in their inherent conservatism. Progressive historians 
had had a deep belief in the idea of progress. Neo-conservative 
historians, on the other hand, usually rejected progress as an 
article of faith. Skeptical of the alleged beneficent results of 
social change, they stressed instead the thesis of historical con- 
tinuity. 

Given their emphasis on continuity, the neo-conservatives 
were less prone to resort to the idea of periodization in history. 
Progressive scholars had viewed American history in terms of 
class or sectional conflicts marked by clearly defined turning 
points—the Revolution, the Constitution, the Jeffersonian era, 
the Jacksonian period, the Civil War, and so forth. These periods 
represented breaks, or discontinuities, from what had gone on 
before. For the Progressives, American history was divided into 
two distinct phases that followed one another in a cyclical pat- 
tern—periods of reform or revolution when the popular and 
democratic forces in society gained the upper hand and forced 
social changes; and periods of reaction and counterrevolution, 
when vested interests resisted such changes. For the neo-con- 
servative scholars, however, the enduring and unifying themes 
in history were much more significant. To them the continuity 
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of common principles in American culture, the stability and 
longevity of our institutions, and the persistence of certain 
traits and traditions in the American national character, repre- 
sented the motivating forces in history. 

Consensus, as well as continuity, was a characteristic theme 
of the neo-conservative historians. Unlike the Progressives, who 
wrote about the past in terms of polarities—class conflicts be- 
tween rich and poor, sectional divisions between North and 
South or East and West, and ideological differences between lib- 
erals and conservatives—the neo-conservatives abandoned the 
conflict interpretation of history and favored instead one that 
viewed American society as stable and homogeneous. The ce- 
ment that bound American society together throughout most of 
its history was a widespread acceptance of certain principles and 
beliefs. Americans, despite their differences, had always agreed 
on the following propositions: the right of all persons in society 
to own private property; the theory that the power of govern- 
ment should always be limited; the concept that men possessed 
certain natural rights that could not be taken from them by 
government; and the idea of some form of natural law. 

One of the foremost neo-conservative historians writing in the 
1950’s was Louis Hartz. In his book, The Liberal Tradition in 
America, Hartz took issue with those Progressive historians who 
had viewed the American Revolution as a radical movement that 
fundamentally transformed American society. America had come 
into being after the age of feudalism, Hartz claimed, and this 
condition had profoundly shaped its development. Lacking a 
feudal past, the country did not have to contend with the estab- 
lished feudal structure that characterized the ancien régime in 
Europe—a titled aristocracy, national church, national army, and 
the like. Hence, America was “born free’ and did not require a 
radical social revolution to become a liberal society—it was one 
already. What emerged in America, according to Hartz, was a 
unique society characterized by a consensus upon a single tradi- 
tion of thought—the liberal tradition. The absence of a feudal 
heritage enabled the liberal-bourgeois ideas embodied in the 
political principles derived from England’s John Locke to flourish 
in America almost unchallenged. “The ironic flaw in American 
liberalism,” wrote Hartz, “lies in the fact that we have never had 
a conservative tradition.” * 

What, then, of the “conservatives” in American history that 
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the Progressive scholars had written about? When viewed within 
the context of comparative history, Hartz said, American con- 
servatives were much more similar to their fellow American 
liberals than they were to their European counterparts. Many of 
the presumed differences between so-called American “conserva- 
tives” and “liberals” was in the nature of shadowboxing rather 
than actual fighting, he concluded, because both groups agreed 
on a common body of liberal political principles. The Federalists, 
for example, were not aristocrats but whiggish liberals who mis- 
understood their society; they misread the Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats as being “radicals” rather than their fellow liberals. What 
was true of the Federalists and Jeffersonians held for the other 
political confrontations in American history; if measured in terms 
of a spectrum of thought that included European ideologies, the 
American conflicts took place within the confines of a Lockean 
consensus. 

Daniel J. Boorstin, another major neo-conservative historian, 
also offered a grand theory which pictured American history in 
terms of continuity and consensus. Boorstin, like Hartz, stressed 
the uniqueness of American society, but he attributed this de- 
velopment to other causes. A neo-Turnerian, Boorstin postu- 
lated an environmental explanation of the American national 
character. To him the frontier experience was the source of 
America’s conservatism. 

In two books written in the 1950’s—The Genius of American 
Politics and The Americans: The Colonial Experience—Boorstin 
denied the significance of European influences and ideas upon 
American life. Boorstin’s premise was that the Americans were 
not an “idea-centered” people. From the very beginning Ameri- 
cans had abandoned European political theories, European blue- 
prints for utopian societies, and European concepts of class dis- 
tinctions. Americans concerned themselves instead with concrete 
situations and the practical problems experienced by their frontier 
communities. Thus, they developed little knack for theorizing or 
any deep interest in theories as such. The “genius of American 
politics” lay in its emphasis on pragmatic matters—its very dis- 
trust of theories that had led to political changes and deep divi- 
sions within European societies.® 

The American way of life which evolved during the colonial 
period, wrote Boorstin, set the pattern for the nation’s later de- 
velopment. That pattern placed a premium on solutions to prac- 
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tical problems, adaptations to changing circumstances, and im- 
provisations based upon pragmatic considerations. Lacking a 
learned class or professional traditions, the colonists were forced 
to create their own ways of doing things in the areas of educa- 
tion, law, medicine, science, diplomacy, and warfare. During 
this process, the “doer” dominated over the “thinker” and the 
generalist over the specialist. Over the course of time, this non- 
theoretical approach developed into a distinctive American life 
style—one characterized by a naive practicality that enabled 
Americans to unite in a stable way of life and to become a 
homogeneous society made up of undifferentiated men sharing 
the same values. 

The “cult of the ‘American Consensus’,” as one scholar called 
it, made the nation’s past appear tame and placid; it was no 
longer a history marked by extreme group conflicts or rigid class 
distinctions.’” The heroes in America’s past—Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt—became less heroic because 
there was-no head-on clash between individuals on the basis of 
ideology since all Americans seemed to share the same middle- 
class Lockean values. Conversely, the villains—Hamilton, Rocke- 
feller, and Carnegie—became less evil and were portrayed as 
constructive figures who contributed much to their country. The 
achievements of the business community in particular were now 
glorified. Without the material achievements of American en- 
trepreneurs, according to some scholars, the United States could 
not have withstood the challenges to democracy during World 
War I and World War II. The underdogs in American history 
—the reformers, radicals, and working class—were presented as 
being less idealistic and more egocentric as neo-conservative 
scholars sought to demonstrate that the ideology of these ele- 
ments in society were no less narrow and self-centered than 
that of other elements. The “cult” of the neo-conservatives con- 
tinued into the 1960’s—though “cult” is, perhaps, too strong a 
term, and implies a unanimity rarely found in the historical pro- 
fession. 

Besides Boorstin and Hartz, other neo-conservative scholars 
published specialized studies which revised the Progressive point 
of view in virtually every period of American history. The neo- 
conservative trend, marked by a new respect for tradition and 
a de-emphasis on class conflict—brought many changes in 
American historiography—the revival of the filiopietist ap- 
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proach to the Puritans; the treatment of the American Revolu- 
tion as a conservative movement of less significance; the conclu- 
sion that the Constitution was a document faithfully reflecting 
a middle-class consensus; the too favorable, if not uncritical, 
attitude toward the founding fathers of the new republic; the 
diminution of the traditional ideological differences between 
Hamiltonianism and Jeffersonianism; the consensus interpre- 
tation of the Jacksonian era; the enhanced reputation of Amer- 
ica’s business tycoons; a renewed appreciation of such contro- 
versial political leaders as Theodore Roosevelt; the inclination to 
play down the more radical aspects of the Progressive and New 
Deal periods; the predisposition to support the correctness of 
America’s recent foreign policy; and the tendency to view Amer- 
ican society as being satisfied, unified, and stable throughout 
most of the nation’s history. Implicit in the neo-conservative 
approach was a fear of extremism, a yearning to prove that na- 
tional unity had almost always existed, and a longing for the 
security and way of life America presumably had enjoyed before 
becoming a super-power and leader of the free world. 


The decade of the 1960’s, however, brought dramatic changes 
of direction in the writing of American history—changes which 
saw the neo-conservative interpretation challenged along two 
broad fronts. One was the appearance of a new generation of 
younger scholars—the ‘New Left’—who proceeded to write 
American history along more radical lines. The second was a 
movement away from the more traditional methodological ap- 
proaches of the discipline toward what might be termed “new 
directions” in history. Both developments were in part a re- 
sponse to external pressures from contemporary events and in- 
ternal pressures within the historical profession itself. 

One salient feature of the 1960’s was the marked shift in the 
climate of opinion. Gone was the complacency, national self- 
confidence, and moral composure that had seemed to charac- 
terize the 1950's. The consciousness of many historians was pro- 
foundly stirred by domestic developments of the 1960’s: the 
trend toward greater polarization within American society; the 
increased militancy among different groups; and the growing 
tendency to resort to violence. The new national mood stemmed 
from a variety of changing conditions in American life during 
the decade: the widespread criticism of America’s military policy 
in Vietnam and Cuba; the atmosphere of unrest on college cam- 
puses; the commitment to a civil rights movement by blacks; 
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and the reawakened awareness of the problems arising from 
racism, urbanism, and poverty. 

Domestic developments in the 1960’s overturned many of the 
major assumptions that had prevailed in the 1950’s. The Viet- 
nam war divided the nation, leading disenchanted scholars to 
reject the idea of consensus in American history in the past as 
well as the present. Riots by students on campuses and blacks 
in ghettos revealed that majority rule was not always accepted 
placidly. The new-found militancy among blacks and the hos- 
tility of many middle-class whites to progress in the civil rights 
movement showed that American society was hardly homoge- 
nous. Moreover, the renewed awareness of poverty caused some 
historians to picture a changed image of America both in terms 
of its domestic and foreign affairs; the presence of a large class 
of underprivileged poor within present-day American society 
made certain scholars question whether the class conflict thesis 
could be de-emphasized; and the rapid expansion of America’s 
power abroad after World War II led other historians to argue 
that the foreign policy of the United States was nothing more 
than an economic policy to enhance its own self-interest—an 
imperialism that resulted in the enrichment of this country at 
the expense of the poor masses of the have-not nations of the 
world. 

During the course of the 1960’s scholars were affected also by 
sweeping intellectual changes within the historical profession. 
Some began by questioning the traditional approach to history— 
one that assumed the discipline was separate and self-contained. 
Acting on the premise that the other social scientists—psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and anthropologists—had something to con- 
tribute to the study of history, they turned to an interdisciplinary 
approach. In doing so, these historians applied concepts, laws, and 
models derived from the other social sciences in their efforts to un- 
derstand the human conduct of individuals and social groups in 
the past. Although the interdisciplinary approach could hardly be 
called “new” because it had been employed throughout the first 
half of the twentieth century, there was a noticeable tendency on 
the part of more historians to apply social science techniques dur- 
ing the decade. 

A second major development in the field of history was the use 
of new methodological approaches within the more traditional 
framework of the discipline. Some historians began relying upon 
a quantitative approach in their attempts to come up with scien- 
tifically measurable historical data to document studies of pop- 
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ulation movements, family structure, and the composition of 
economic, political, social, and religious groupings within Amer- 
ican society. In some instances, such historians used computers 
to amass and to analyze their data. Other scholars fell back 
upon a comparative approach—comparing societies such as the 
American colonies and the mother country—in their attempts 
to illuminate the past. Some writers produced microcosmic case 
studies—intense analyses of the community, county, or state— 
to test or suggest broad hypotheses. Others wrote macrocosmic 
studies—works which sought to set domestic developments in 
America, such as the rise of slavery, within a world-wide con- 
text. Once again, these methodological approaches were not nec- 
essarily “new,” but they did seem to have a greater appeal in the 
1960's. 

The rising group of younger scholars who comprised the 
“New Left” launched a counterattack upon the assumptions of 
the neo-conservative interpretation. By minimizing the problem 
of conflict in American history, they said, the neo-conservatives 
had failed to provide the American people with a “usable past” 
—a history that would explain many of the country’s present- 
day problems—racism, militarism, and imperialism. The exclu- 
sion of a conflict interpretation had also left the American 
people unprepared to cope with the phenomenon of the 1960’s 
—the resort to violence by social groups to achieve their goals— 
a theme that had deep roots in our past. Too much American 
history, moreover, had been written from the point of view of 
America’s elite, or ruling groups; as a result, it seemed “‘irrele- 
vant” to many of the masses—the poor, the blacks, and other 
disadvantaged ghetto groups. Scholars should make an effort to 
examine history through the eyes of the common people—“from 
the bottom up,” so to speak, and in so doing would rediscover 
the inherent radicalism in our nation’s past. Finally, in the treat- 
ment of America’s foreign policy, the “New Left” took a much 
more critical point of view than the neo-conservatives. America 
from its beginnings had been an imperialist nation; it had ex- 
panded, at first, at the expense of the Indians, and its weak 
neighbors to the south; it resorted later to an imperialist foreign 
policy based on its needs for overseas markets, raw materials, 
and investment opportunities that had global ramifications and 
helped to precipitate World War II and the Cold War. The 
scholars of the “New Left,” then, were diametrically opposed to 
those of the neo-conservative or consensus school. 

Still in its infancy, the ‘“New Left” has yet to spell out a com- 
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prehensive and coherent interpretation of its stand on all aspects 
of American history. But the general outlines of such an inter- 
pretation may be surmised from what has already been written. 
The “New Left” version could conceivably include the following 
elements: The Puritans being pictured as radical activists who 
hailed from the lower socio-economic classes; the American 
Revolution as a radical movement whose causes were rooted 
in genuine lower-class grievances; the Revolutionary War as a 
cataclysmic event characterized by great violence between Pa- 
triots and Loyalists; the Constitution as a divisive document 
with racism as the main issue as the founding fathers split over 
slavery; the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian eras as periods of rad- 
ical reform with anti-slavery men emerging as demigods; the 
denigration of the Civil War because of the failure to achieve a 
just and egalitarian society; the changed image of Lincoln as a 
great man because he was a trimmer and compromiser in his 
stand on slavery; the continued rehabilitation of the Radical Re- 
publicans as the heroes of the Reconstruction era; the denigra- 
tion of American businessmen in the post-Civil War era because 
they shaped the nation’s imperialist ideology to expand overseas 
as they sought to find more markets for American goods and 
money; the revival of the old “merchants of death” thesis re- 
garding the causes for America’s intervention in World War I; 
the interpretation that America entered World War II primarily 
to protect its economic interests and not to further the cause of 
freedom; and the discovery that violence has been a major 
means of settling conflicts throughout American history. 
Scholars employing social science techniques likewise often 
were undermining the neo-conservative interpretation with their 
findings. Employing the conceptual tools of social psychology, 
some historians were able to suggest non-rational explanations 
for the behavior of certain social groups in American history in 
terms of “status anxiety.” The idea of any American consensus 
had to be modified as these historians showed that some social 
groups experienced feelings of anxiety when their sense of 
status or class identity derived from past experiences were 
threatened by contemporary events. Other scholars used soci- 
ological concepts—such as negative reference group theory—to 
sharpen their perception of the past. The thesis of continuity 
in American history had to be changed to accommodate the 
findings of such scholars who demonstrated that social groups 
in America were sometimes given to use other elements in 
society as reference points in an effort to achieve some sense 
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of self-identity. Still other writers applied the theories of cul- 
tural anthropology to study aspects of the American experience 
such as slavery. 

Those historians using newer methodological approaches also 
attacked the underpinnings of the neo-conservative interpreta- 
tion. Some scholars employed a demographic approach to dem- 
onstrate some of the salient statistical characteristics of the 
American people through their history: patterns of family struc- 
ture, child-rearing, and courtship and marriage. Others studied 
the population movements of ethnic, racial, and religious groups 
and found that the geographical and social mobility of such 
groups within society shattered any presuppositions regarding the 
stability and homogeneity postulated by the neo-conservatives. 
The pluralism and diversity characteristic of American society 
uncovered by those employing quantification techniques made 
untenable the idea of polarities suggested by the Progressives or 
the uniformities postulated by the neo-conservatives. 

Just where the future course of American history will lead is, 
of course, a matter of conjecture. Whether the two recent devel- 
opments—the rise of the “New Left” and the application of new 
methodological approaches—will result in the creation of new 
“schools of thought” remains to be seen. This Introduction has 
postulated two major assumptions regarding the writing of his- 
tory: that “every true history is contemporary history” in that 
the external pressure of contemporary events has tended to color 
the view of scholars writing about the past; and that scholars 
have also been profoundly affected by internal pressures within 
the historical profession itself in changing their point of view. 
If these premises have been true in the past, they may well de- 
termine the writing of American history in the future. 
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Jacksonian Democracy 


Working Class 
or Middle Class? 


TO many historians the election of Andrew Jackson as presi- 
dent in 1828 represents a pivotal turning point in American 
history. Prior to Jackson’s election, the men who occupied the 
presidency had come from either Virginia or Massachusetts; 
they were closely identified with an aristocratic elite which 
seemed far removed from the great mass of Americans. Andrew 
Jackson, on the other hand, seemed to symbolize the common 
man rather than the aristocrat. Being a self-made man and mili- 
tary hero—characteristics which made him a somewhat charis- 
matic figure—Jackson’s election was viewed by many as repre- 
senting the ultimate triumph of democracy in American society. 

Although historians for many years accepted the relationship 
between Jackson and political democracy, they disagreed sharply 
over the precise nature of what came to be known as Jacksonian 
democracy. Indeed, the period from 1828 to 1840 became one of 
the most controversial eras in American history insofar as schol- 
ars were concerned. This was hardly surprising. Americans tra- 
ditionally had attempted to define the unique characteristics that 
separated them from the rest of the world—a quest that inevi- 
tably led to an extended discussion of democracy and its mean- 
ing. Historians were no exception to this rule and much of their 
writing revolved around a historical examination of the nature 
and development of democracy in America. Because Andrew 
Jackson and democratic politics seemed so closely related, both 
topics became the subject of innumerable books and articles." 

1 For a significant analysis of the historiography of Jacksonian democ- 
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Like that of Jefferson before him and other political leaders 
after him, Jackson’s historical reputation has changed markedly 
from time to time. The earliest evaluations of his presidential 
career tended to be highly critical and hostile in tone. James 
Parton, Jackson’s first serious biographer, freely admitted that 
Old Hickory was indeed the idol of the American people. Yet 
his portrait of Jackson was anything but flattering. Recognizing 
the complex nature of his subject, Parton concluded that “his 
elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the people of 
the United States. The good which he effected has not contin- 
ued; while the evil which he began [the spoils system] remains, 
has grown more formidable, has now attained such dimensions 
that the prevailing feeling of the country, with regard to the cor- 
ruptions and inefficiency of the government, is despair.” * 

Parton’s criticisms were echoed even more strongly by other 
nineteenth-century writers, including Hermann E. von Holst, 
William Graham Sumner, and James Schouler. These writers 
agreed that Jackson was illiterate, uneducated, uninformed, emo- 
tional, and that his actions were motivated by a desire to dom- 
inate merely for the sake of power. In short, his election as 
president in 1828 was considered to be a mortal blow to cher- 
ished American ideals. “His ignorance,” wrote Parton, “was as 
a wall around him—high, impenetrable. He was imprisoned in 
his ignorance, and sometimes raged round his little, dim en- 
closure like a tiger in his den.” * 

The hostility of these historians toward Jackson, oddly enough, 
did not arise from the fact that their own political ideology and 
preferences differed sharply from those held by Old Hickory. 
Indeed, most of these scholars were all nineteenth-century eco- 
nomic liberals who staunchly championed laissez-faire princi- 
ples, condemned governmental intervention in the economy, 
and supported a sound currency. In this respect they were in 
general agreement with many of Jackson’s policies, including his 
attack on the Second Bank of the United States and his hard- 
money views. Moreover, they approved of his forceful and 
assertive nationalism—particularly his bold stand during the 
South Carolina nullification controversy. 

What these nineteenth-century scholars found most deplor- 
able about Jackson’s presidency, however, was the fact that the 
democratization of American politics had resulted in the exclu- 

* James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (3 vols.: New York, 1861), III, 
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sion from high public office of those individuals and groups that 
had been traditionally accustomed to hold the reins of power. 
The older political leaders were being replaced by the wrong sort 
of men—men who pandered to the desires and wishes of the 
mob and acted according to the dictates of political expediency 
rather than to the principles of right and justice. “The undeni- 
able and sadly plain fact,” wrote von Holst, “is, that since that 
time the people have begun to exchange the leadership of a small 
number of statesmen and politicians of a higher order for the 
rule of an ever increasing crowd of politicians of high and low 
degree, down even to the pot-house politician and the common 
thief, in the protecting mantle of demagogism . . . . politics 
became a profession in which mediocrity—on an ever descending 
scale—dominated, and moral laxity became the rule, if not a 
requisite.” * Von Holst’s words were echoed by other writers. 
Since Jackson, Parton charged, “the public affairs of the United 
States have been conducted with a stupidity which has excited 
the wonder of mankind.” ® 

The antipathy of these nineteenth-century scholars toward 
Jackson is not difficult to understand. Most of them had come 
from Eastern, middle class, patrician families that had enjoyed 
social and political leadership for well over a century. Viewing 
themselves as an aristocratic elite that held a monopoly of the 
ability to govern wisely and effectively, they were especially re- 
sentful of the democratization and seeming debasement of Amer- 
ican politics. In their eyes Jacksonian democracy was the move- 
ment that had resulted in their own loss of status and power. 
Believing that the affairs of state should be conducted by the 
“right” sort of people, they condemned Jackson for supposedly 
beginning the process of corrupting an ideal state of affairs. The 
masses of people, these patrician aristocrats believed, were in- 
capable of self-government; their interests could best be looked 
after by an uncorruptible aristocracy truly devoted to the wel- 
fare of the nation. Their historical writings, then, represented 
a Federalist-Whig-Republican point of view. Consequently, they 
were in most respects highly critical of and hostile toward 
Jackson. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the study of his- 
tory in the United States had begun to undergo a profound 
transformation. No longer did Eastern patricians dominate his- 
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torical writing. Instead, their places were taken by younger 
scholars, many of whom came from different parts of the coun- 
try and who did not hold aristocratic elitist views. These younger 
historians saw in their discipline both a means of illuminating 
contemporary problems and providing guidelines for future ac- 
tion. Staunch believers in democracy and progress, they tended 
to favor those leaders and movements that had contributed the 
most to the growing democratization of the American people 
and their institutions. Unlike the patricians, they did not write 
about American history in terms of decline from some supposed 
earlier golden age. On the contrary, they wrote American his- 
tory in terms of a protracted conflict between the people and 
the special interests, between the forces of democracy as against 
aristocracy, so that each epoch brought their country closer and 
closer to what they felt was its true democratic destiny. These 
historians, most of whom were part of the Progressive school 
of American historiography, began to break with the views of 
the older patrician school. In doing so, they set the stage for a 
radical reevaluation of Jackson and his role in American history. 
The changing attitude toward Andrew Jackson first became 
evident in the writings of Frederick Jackson Turner, one of the 
earliest of the great Progressive historians. Just as Parton and 
other patrician historians leaned toward aristocracy, so Turner 
leaned toward democracy. Indeed, his famous paper on the sig- 
nificance of the frontier in American history in 1893 was an 
effort to differentiate Americans from Europeans by empha- 
sizing the democratizing influence of a frontier environment. 
According to Turner, Andrew Jackson was in some ways the 
logical culmination of the triumph of democratic values in the 
United States. ““On the whole,” Turner wrote, “it must be said 
that Jackson’s Presidency was more representative of the Amer- 
ica of his time than would have been that of any of his rivals. 
The instincts of the American people in supporting him con- 
formed to the general drift of the tendencies of this New World 
democracy—a democracy which preferred persons to property, 
an active share by the people in government to the greater sys- 
tem and efficiency of a scientific administration by experts or by 
an established elite who dealt with the people from above.” ® 
From the turn of the century until the end of World War II, 
the Progressive school interpretation of Jacksonian democracy 
remained dominant among American historians. In numerous 
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books and articles, scholars contributed to the growing iden- 
tification between the triumph of political democracy and the 
accession of Jackson to the presidency. Even the supposed intro- 
duction of the spoils system—a development that patrician his- 
torians had regarded as an unmitigated disaster—began to be 
studied in a new light. The spoils system, Progressive historians 
emphasized, was both a reflection and a result of democracy. 
Prior to Jackson public office had been monopolized by a small 
social and economic elite who had regarded government as their 
own private preserve. But the introduction of universal manhood 
suffrage and the emergence of a broad-based two-party system 
destroyed the monopoly of this elite and threw open govern- 
mental office to all persons regardless of their class or back- 
ground. The spoils system, then, was the democratic alternative 
to an elitist monopoly. Far from abhorring the spoils system, 
Progressive historians saw it as the logical consequence of de- 
mocracy even though they recognized that it was, under certain 
conditions, susceptible to abuses. 

The culmination of the Progressive interpretation of Jackso- 
nian democracy came in 1945 when Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
published his Pulitzer-Prize-winning study The Age of Jackson. 
This book immediately became the starting point for historio- 
graphical controversy and scholars, generally speaking, fell into 
either the pro- or anti-Schlesinger camp. Indeed, so great was 
the impact of this book that much of the current debate over 
Jacksonian democracy may be dated from the publication of 
The Age of Jackson. 

What Schlesinger succeeded in doing was to sharpen and 
elucidate in a brilliant and provocative manner the Progressive 
school interpretation of the Jacksonian era. While his Progres- 
sive predecessors had regarded Jackson and democracy as re- 
lated subjects, they had never clearly spelled out the nature of 
the relationship in other than general and vague terms. Earlier 
Progressive historians, for example, had assumed that through- 
out most of American history economic opportunity had pre- 
vented a potential plutocracy from consolidating its rule. Al- 
though concerned over the growing disparities between rich and 
poor in twentieth-century America, they believed that periodic 
renewals of the democratic faith would modify or ameliorate the 
overt class struggles that wracked European society. Like most 
middle-class Americans, they disliked open class conflict; in 
their historical writings, therefore, they played down open class 
strife and stressed instead a sectional conflict between the dem- 
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ocratic West, the capitalist Northeast, and the aristocratic slave- 
owning South. 

Schlesinger, on the other hand, minimized sectional conflict 
as the key to an understanding of American politics during the 
1830’s. “It seems clear now,” he argued, “that more can be 
understood about Jacksonian democracy if it is regarded as a 
problem not of sections but of classes.”7 In his eyes the im- 
petus behind Jackson came from noncapitalists, farmers, and 
workingmen, who were reacting to the economic hardships of 
the period as well as to the domination of business interests 
seeking to extend their control over the economy. Where Turner 
and other sectional historians had emphasized the support that 
Jackson drew from the West, Schlesinger argued that it was the 
Eastern urban working class that had played the more important 
role. 

Schlesinger’s interpretation of Jacksonian democracy in terms 
of class conflict was set within a broader framework of his un- 
derstanding of American history as a whole. The Jacksonian era, 
Schlesinger maintained, was simply one phase in the continual 
conflict between liberalism and conservatism in America. Amer- 
ican democracy, he wrote, had always accepted the idea of an 
enduring struggle among competing groups for control of the 
state. Such a struggle was one of the guarantees of liberty, for 
it prevented the domination of the government by any single 
group. “The business community,” Schlesinger forcefully re- 
marked, “has been ordinarily the most powerful of these groups, 
and liberalism in America has been ordinarily the movement on 
the part of the other sections of society to restrain the power of 
the business community. This was the tradition of Jefferson and 
Jackson, and it has been the basic meaning of American lib- 
eralism.” § 

Within this framework, Schlesinger’s approach to Jackson and 
his followers was highly favorable. Jackson’s attack on the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States was justified, for the Bank, al- 
though performing public functions, was completely independent 
of popular control. Indeed, the Bank symbolized the alliance be- 
tween the federal government and the business community. 
Although Schlesinger clearly pointed out that antipathy toward 
Nicholas Biddle and the Bank came from diverse, even opposing 
forces, his point was that the Bank War represented a phase in 
the struggle to restrain and curtail the power of the business 
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community. In this sense Jackson and Jacksonian democracy 
could only be understood and interpreted within the liberal re- 
formist tradition. 

Schlesinger’s interpretation of Jacksonian democracy, how- 
ever, did not long go unchallenged. Indeed, within two years 
after the publication of The Age of Jackson a number of schol- 
ars expressed their dissent in no uncertain terms. While few of 
these critics could agree on an alternative hypothesis, they con- 
curred that Schlesinger’s democratic and class conflict hypothesis 
was not substantiated by the facts. The result was an extended 
debate among American historians over the problem of explain- 
ing the nature and significance of Jacksonian democracy. 

Generally speaking, Schlesinger’s critics fell into two general 
schools. The first, known as the entrepreneurial school, main- 
tained that Jackson did not represent the great masses of people 
who were attempting to curb the power and authority of the 
business community. On the contrary, the Jacksonians them- 
selves were middle-class entrepreneurs and businessmen seeking 
to free themselves from the restraining hand of government and 
who sought to embark on ventures that would bring them imme- 
diate wealth regardless of the human and social costs involved. 
The second tradition in American historiography that emerged 
after 1945 went even further and denied the existence of a 
movement known as the Jacksonian democracy. The political 
struggles of the 1830’s, argued some of these historians, re- 
volved around local issues and a desire for public office; no 
ideological divisions whatsoever were involved. 

The first criticisms from the entrepreneurial school came 
shortly after Schlesinger had published The Age of Jackson. 
In a series of articles and then in a Pulitzer-Prize-winning book, 
Bray Hammond, a scholarly official of the Federal Reserve Board, 
took to task Schlesinger’s interpretation of the Second Bank of 
the United States. Hammond denied Schlesinger’s contention 
that the Bank was “the keystone in the alliance between the 
government and the business community.” ® He argued instead 
that this institution performed the role of a central bank; that is, 
it was a responsible regulatory agency that had as its function 
the prevention of disastrous, periodic economic crises by pur- 
suing sound monetary and fiscal policies. However, within the 
Democratic party, Hammond wrote, there existed a rising group 
of entrepreneurs who resented the obstacles that prevented them 
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from embarking on speculative ventures that would bring them 
quick wealth. They resented particularly the Second Bank of the 
United States, in part because its sound monetary policy ham- 
pered speculative enterprises, and in part because the Bank was 
controlled by Philadelphia interests. These entrepreneurs—cen- 
tered in New York State and particularly New York City (and 
Wall Street)—wanted to destroy the national power of the Bank 
in order to further their own economic interests. 

In Andrew Jackson, according to Hammond, these rising 
entrepreneurs found their champion. For Jackson seemed to 
epitomize the rising tide of democracy in the United States. The 
appeal of the Jacksonians was extraordinarily broad, for it was 
phrased in traditional agrarian, democratic, and individualistic 
terms. Jackson, who never clearly comprehended the issues 
involved, was persuaded that the Bank, by virtue of its privi- 
leged position, was destroying economic opportunity. Hence, he 
destroyed the Bank. But the result was more than the end of a 
single financial institution; the power of the federal government 
to regulate the economy through fiscal and economic policy was 
thereby greatly diminished. Consequently, American society 
throughout the nineteenth century was subjected to the extreme 
ups and downs of the business cycle, with all of the human 
suffering and other undesirable effects that attended periodic 
depressions. Indeed, by the beginning of the twentieth century 
the federal government was forced, once again, to reassert the 
type of financial control required in any modern complex indus- 
trial nation. The price of industrialization during the nineteenth 
century, Hammond concluded, was much greater than it might 
have been had the Bank been able to continue its regulatory 
activities. In the first selection in this chapter, Hammond spells 
out his case for the entrepreneurial interpretation of Jacksonian 
democracy."° 

Hammond's thesis, of course, was in some respects diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Schlesinger, who had seen Jackson as 
the champion of the masses. Hammond, on the other hand, saw 
Jackson and his followers as middle-class entrepreneurs com- 
mitted to a laissez-faire policy solely to benefit their own nar- 
row ends. In this sense Jacksonian democracy was not strictly 
a democratic movement; it was a movement by expectant 
capitalists seeking only to free themselves from government 
restraint. 


‘© Hammond’s most extended discussion of Jacksonian Democracy ap- 
peared in his book Banks and Politics in America: From the Revolution 
to the Civil War (Princeton, 1957), pp. 286 ff. 
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Oddly enough, the entrepreneurial school’s interpretation of 
Jackson and that of Schlesinger had a great deal in common. 
Both Schlesinger and his entrepreneurial criticis viewed Jack- 
sonian democracy in terms of classes; both rejected an exclu- 
sively agrarian approach to the Jacksonians; and both empha- 
sized the urban sources of the movement. Despite these seeming 
similarities, the two came to sharply differing conclusions. By 
emphasizing the middle-class sources of Jacksonian democracy, 
the entrepreneurial historians were, in effect, denying that the 
movement was in the American liberal tradition as Schlesinger 
had claimed. Instead of championing the cause of the people, 
Jackson was upholding the cause of liberal capitalism. Thus the 
political struggles of the 1830’s, these scholars emphasized, 
could not be viewed within a class framework that pitted the 
people against business and other special interests; some other 
hypothesis would have to be found in order to make some sense 
out of the politics and personalities of that era. 

Hammond’s entrepreneurial approach was echoed in one form 
or another by other historians, notably Richard Hofstadter and 
Joseph Dorfman, both of whom saw in Jackson a President who 
was fundamentally pro-business in his outlook. In his book 
The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It, 
Hofstadter entitled one of his chapters ““Andrew Jackson and 
the Rise of Liberal Capitalism.” The Jacksonian movement, he 
emphasized, was “a phase in the expansion of liberated cap- 
italism’” and “was closely linked to the ambitions of the small 
capitalist.” To Hofstadter the popular hatred of privilege and 
the dominant laissez-faire ideology—both of which came to- 
gether in Jacksonian democracy—made an unhappy combina- 
tion. Their convergence in a single political movement created 
a mythology that defined democracy in terms of a weak central 
government, thereby permitting powerful economic interests a 
disproportionate share of influence in questions involving na- 
tional policy."* 

The reaction against the Progressive school interpretation of 
Jacksonian democracy by entrepreneurial historians was also 
reinforced after 1945 by neo-conservative historians, who re- 
jected a class analysis of American history and emphasized 
instead the basic consensus that united all Americans. In the 
United States, these historians argued, politics never revolved 
around ideological and class conflicts precisely because Amer- 
icans shared a common outlook founded on Lockean middle- 
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class liberalism. Reacting to the external threat posed to Amer- 
ican institutions by the Soviet Union in particular and Marxism 
in general, the work of these historians reflected the emphasis 
on national unity so characteristic of the postwar era. The 
rejection of a clear class interpretation of Jacksonian politics 
was further reinforced by the work of historians who were 
influenced by the quantitative studies undertaken in other 
social science disciplines, especially political science, and who 
attempted to analyze party struggles by gathering and analyz- 
ing aggregate voting behavior of large numbers of individuals. 
Their statistical findings raised some serious questions about 
the validity of an interpretation that relied on a simple class 
division and the platforms and statements of parties and 
leaders. 

Although neo-conservative and quantitative-minded histo- 
rians rejected a class conflict analysis of Jacksonian democracy, 
they were set apart from the entrepreneurial school, which 
viewed the period in terms of a struggle between competing 
economic groups. The entrepreneurial school, it will be recalled, 
viewed Jackson as a symbol of the rising middle class in Amer- 
ican civilization. The basic struggle in the 1830’s, they sug- 
gested, was not between the haves and the have-nots, but 
between two sets of capitalists—between newer entrepreneurs 
seeking to free themselves of the shackles imposed by the gov- 
ernment regulation that was exercised through the Second Bank 
of the United States, and the older and more conservative entre- 
preneurs seeking to guide economic development through a 
neo-mercantilist policy that gave the central government an 
important role in economic affairs. 

These newer historians, however, went far beyond the ap- 
proach of the entrepreneurial school in rejecting a class-conflict 
approach altogether. Although they conceded that the entre- 
preneurial historians had made a significant contribution in 
emphasizing the middle-class rather than the lower-class nature 
of the Jacksonian movement, these scholars believed that the 
movement had to be interpreted within a different framework. 
Consequently, they began to advance their own explanation of 
the nature of Jacksonian democracy, its sources, its develop- 
ment, and its significance in American history. 

Some historians, to cite one example, began to deal with the 
Jacksonian era within a psychological framework. Influenced 
by work done in the social and behavioral sciences, they sought 
to apply certain concepts from these disciplines in such a way 
as to arrive at new insights in the study of history. The idea of 
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reform was particularly susceptible to a psychological analysis, 
for historians had long been interested in understanding the 
motivation and behavior of various types of reformers. 

In the hands of this psychologically oriented school of histo- 
rians, the Jacksonians could only be understood in terms of 
status insecurity. The participation of the Jacksonians in vari- 
ous reform efforts, including their attack on the Second Bank 
of the United States, resulted not from their ideology but rather 
from their feelings of anxiety regarding their status in society. 
Reform served as a compensation for this insecurity and gave 
them an alternative outlet for self-expression. What these 
scholars were implying was that the Jacksonians resorted to 
reform activities because of their inability to adjust to the 
changing ways of American society. Reform, in effect, served 
largely as a therapeutic function to calm their fears regarding 
their own status insecurity. Within such a framework, the psy- 
chological school reduced all issues to psychological terms. 

The second selection in this chapter by Marvin Meyers is an 
excellent example of the psychological interpretation of Jack- 
sonian democracy. Meyers argues that the Jacksonians wanted 
to preserve the virtues of a simple agrarian republic without 
having to sacrifice the rewards and conveniences of modern 
capitalism. By the 1830’s, Meyers suggests, the United States 
was already on the road toward industrialization. The Jackso- 
nians, together with many of their supporters, were unprepared 
for all of the changes taking place in their society—changes 
that were undermining traditional values and giving rise to un- 
familiar and unwelcome institutions. Their response was a cru- 
sade to try and restore the virtues of the simple agrarian 
republic that had supposedly existed about the time of the 
American Revolution. The enemy, according to Jackson and 
his followers, was best personified in the Second Bank of the 
United States, for this institution did not create true wealth, 
but merely represented a “paper money power, the corporate 
money power—i.e., concentrations of wealth arising suddenly 
from financial manipulation and special privilege, ill-gotten 
gains.” Because the Bank was corrupting the plain republican 
order that they held so dear, the Jacksonians decided to cut 
out this source of corruption in the body politic. Herein, Meyers 
concludes, lies a paradox. The Jacksonians believed that in 
attacking the Bank they were destroying an institution that 
menaced their idealized agrarian republic; in reality, they were 
destroying a regulatory institution, thereby paving the way for 
the triumph of laissez-faire capitalism. 
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Historians of the psychological school, of course, were con- 
siderably indebted to their predecessors. Meyers, for example, 
had accepted Schlesinger’s description of Jacksonian political 
rhetoric as well as Hammond’s argument that Jacksonian de- 
mocracy implied laissez-faire capitalism. Nevertheless, his syn- 
thesis simply reduced the Jacksonian movement to a set of 
psychological adjustments; one could not understand Jackson 
and his followers as part of a long and viable reform tradition. 
Nor were class conflicts determining factors in the movement. 
The ferment during the Jacksonian era was the result of com- 
petition for status and position by certain groups within society 
rather than competition between classes. 

The psychological interpretation of Jacksonian democracy 
was only one approach taken by post-1945 historians. Within 
the last decade or so, another group of scholars has gone fur- 
ther afield; they have denied that Jacksonian democracy, as an 
organized movement or even a concept, ever existed. They 
argued instead that American historians who had utilized the 
concept had been influenced by their commitment to a demo- 
cratic ideology. Such a commitment had led these historians to 
read their own values back into the past, thereby making An- 
drew Jackson a symbolic champion of the people in what they 
saw as a perennial struggle against the business class and other 
special interests. An examination of the sources, these histo- 
rians emphasized, would completely discredit the Progressive 
school interpretation of Jacksonian democracy. 

But if Andrew Jackson was neither the champion of the 
people nor even the representative of the emerging laissez-faire 
capitalism, then how could the politics of the 1830’s be inter- 
preted? In answering this question, these historians tended to 
borrow heavily from the behavioral sciences and to emphasize 
statistical data in order to demonstrate that the American people 
were not divided along class and ideological lines. In this respect 
their work paralleled the suffrage studies of Robert E. Brown 
and other colonial historians who had argued that seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century America was already a middle-class 
democratic society. If American society was obviously demo- 
cratic by the 1820’s, Jackson could hardly be considered within 
a democratic reformist tradition. 

Thus Richard P. McCormick, in several studies of voting 
behavior during the Jacksonian era, challenged the thesis that 
an unprecedented upsurge in voting had been responsible for 
Jackson’s victories in 1828 and 1832. Indeed, McCormick 
argued, the real upsurge in voter participation came after Jack- 
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son was out of office in 1840. The growth of what he called 
the second American party system (to distinguish it from the 
Federalist and Jeffersonian party system) was not precipitated 
by ideological or class issues. It originated rather in the succes- 
sive presidential contests between 1824 and 1840. “It did not 
emerge,” McCormick wrote, “from cleavages within Congress, 
nor from any polarization of attitudes on specific public issues, 
nor did it represent merely the revival in new form of pre-exist- 
ing party alignments. The second party system did not spring 
into existence at any one time. Rather, new party alignments 
appeared at different times from region to region. The most 
influential factor determining when alignments appeared within 
a particular region was the regional identifications of the presi- 
dential candidates. As changes occurred in the personnel in- 
volved in the contest for the presidency, corresponding changes 
took place in regional party alignments. New England, for ex- 
ample, was politically monolithic in support of John Quincy 
Adams, but when Clay was substituted for Adams, a two-party 
situation resulted. The South was monolithic behind Jackson, 
but when he was replaced by Van Buren, the South divided into 
two parties.” '* The implication of McCormick’s interpretation 
was obvious; Jacksonian democracy, in terms of a distinct ideo- 
logical party structure, never existed. In a similar vein Edward 
Pessen in his recent synthesis concluded that the age of Jack- 
son was simply too heterogeneous and defied simple labeling. 
“Tf the attempt were made nevertheless to capture its spirit in 
a phrase,” he wrote, “there is something to be said for calling 
it an age of materialism and opportunism, reckless speculation 
and erratic growth, unabashed vulgarity, and a politic, seeming 
deference to the common man by the uncommon men who 
actually ran things.” ™ 

In the third selection in this chapter, Lee Benson spells out 
in a clear and succinct manner the argument that Jacksonian 
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democracy was a fiction created by American historians. Taking 
New York State as a test case, Benson categorically denies the 
existence of an organized, cohesive reform movement centered 
about Jackson and his followers. Indeed, Benson argues, the 
program of the Jackson party—which included states’ rights, a 
strong executive leadership, freedom of conscience, and the idea 
of a negative government—could hardly be equated with de- 
mocracy. Such a program, he even suggests, was the negation 
of the democratic, egalitarian, and humanitarian movements 
that emerged during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
As an alternative hypothesis, Benson suggests that the era be 
named the “Age of Egalitarianism.” If this were done, historians 
would realize that the political struggles of that day were over 
means, not over ends. Local issues, he points out, played the 
dominant role in New York politics; the struggle over office- 
holding was always the dominating factor. Voting behavior was 
also a function of ethnic and religious factors, not economic 
ones. Benson concludes by advising historians to forget about 
the entire concept of Jacksonian democracy.* 

Considering the variety of ways in which historians have 
approached the Jacksonian era, is it possible to offer any judg- 
ment about their relative worth? Was the Progressive school 
tight in arguing that Jackson and his followers represented the 
people in their struggle against privilege and vested interests, 
and that the movement was one phase in the continuing conflict 
for political, social, and economic democracy? Or were the 
entrepreneurial historians correct in stressing the identification 
of the Jacksonians with laissez-faire capitalism? Or were both 
wrong, as more recent historians have insisted? Equally relevant 
is the question as to whether or not historians writing about 
Jacksonian democracy were simply reflecting their own milieu, 
thereby making impossible any truly objective judgment of this 
important era in American history. 

These are indeed difficult questions to answer; perhaps no 
historian can give any definitive or binding answers. Undoubt- 
edly this historical controversy reflects the perennial—and 
valuable—effort to define with precision the nature and signifi- 
cance of the American experience. If so, perhaps the quest itself 
is of value, apart from any other possible benefits. 


‘4 Lee Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy: New York as a 
Test Case (Princeton, 1961). For a recent discussion by Benson of the 
Jacksonian period see his essay, “Middle Period Historiography: What is 
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BRAY HAMMOND (1886-1968) was for many years an official with the 
Federal Reserve Bank. He received the Pulitzer Prize for his book 
Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War 
(1957). 


MORE than forty years have passed since Catterall’s mono- 
graph on the second Bank of the United States was published, 
and, though that account has never been superseded, it ante- 
dates all recent literature on central banking and therefore 
presents inadequately the public purposes of the bank. Further- 
more, it includes nothing about the bank’s Pennsylvania succes- 
sor, which failed, and thus omits the denouement of Biddle’s 
conflict with Jackson. The inevitable effect of the failure, in 
the rough justice of history, was to make Jackson seem right 
and Biddle wrong; and this impression, especially in the absence 
of attention to the purpose and functions of the bank, seems 
in recent years to have been strengthened. I think it needs 
correction. 


I 


The Bank of the United States—the B.U.S. as Biddle and 
others often called it—was a national institution of complex 
beginnings, for its establishment in 1816 derived from the ex- 
treme fiscal needs of the federal government, the disorder of 
an unregulated currency, and the promotional ambitions of 
businessmen. The bank had an immense amount of private 
business—as all central banks then had and as many still have 
—yet it was even more definitely a government bank than was 
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the Bank of England, the Bank of France, or any other similar 
institution at the time. The federal government owned one fifth 
of its capital and was its largest single stockholder, whereas the 
capital of other central banks was wholly private. Government 
ownership of central-bank stock has become common only in 
very recent years. Five of the bank’s twenty-five directors, 
under the terms of its charter, were appointed by the President 
of the United States, and no one of these five might be a direc- 
tor of any other bank. Two of its three successive presidents— 
William Jones and Nicholas Biddle—were chosen from among 
these government directors. The charter made the bank deposi- 
tory of the government and accountable to Congress and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

On this depository relation hinged control over the extension 
of credit by banks in general, which is the essential function of 
a central bank. The government’s receipts arose principally 
from taxes paid by importers to customs collectors; these tax 
payments were in bank notes, the use of checks not then being 
the rule; the bank notes were mostly those of private banks, 
which were numerous and provided the bulk of the money in 
circulation; the B.U.S. received these notes on deposit from the 
customs collectors and, becoming thereby creditor of the pri- 
vate banks that issued them, presented them to the latter for 
payment. Banks that extended credit properly and maintained 
adequate gold and silver reserves were able to pay their obliga- 
tions promptly on demand. Those that overextended themselves 
were not. The pressure of the central bank upon the private 
banks was constant, and its effect was to restrict their lending 
and their issue of notes. In this fashion, it curbed the tendency 
of the banks to lend too much and so depreciate their circula- 
tion. Its regulatory powers were dependent on the private 
banks’ falling currently into debt to it. The regulatory powers 
now in effect under the Federal Reserve Act depend upon the 
opposite relation—that is, upon the private banks’ maintaining 
balances with the Federal Reserve Banks. The private banks 
were then debtors to the central bank; they are now creditors. 
The regulatory powers of the United States Bank were simpler, 
more direct, and perhaps more effective than those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, though they would not be so under present- 
day conditions. 

It was notorious that large and influential numbers of the 
private banks and official state banks resented this regulation 
of their lending power. All but the more conservative found it 
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intolerable to be let and hindered by the dunning of the B.U.S. 
and forced to reduce their debts instead of enlarging their loans. 
Many of them had the effrontery to insist as a matter of right 
that they be allowed to pay the central bank if and when they 
pleased. The effort of various states, especially Maryland and 
Ohio, to levy prohibitory taxes on the United States Bank’s 
branches reflects this desire of the private banks to escape reg- 
ulation quite as much as it reflects the states’ jealousy of their 
“invaded” sovereignty; the efforts were economic as well as 
political. 

In 1831, Gallatin commended the bank for its conduct dur- 
ing the twenties; it had “effectually checked excessive issues” 
by the state banks; “that very purpose” for which it had been 
established had been fulfilled. On the regulatory operation of 
the bank, “which requires particular attention and vigilance and 
must be carried on with great firmness and due forbearance, 
depends almost exclusively the stability of the currency... .” 
The country’s “reliance for a sound currency and, therefore, for 
a just performance of contracts rests on that institution.” In 
1833 he wrote to Horsley Palmer, of the Bank of England, that 
“the Bank of the United States must not be considered as 
affording a complete remedy,” for the ills of overexpansion, 
“but as the best and most practicable which can be applied”; 
and its action “had been irreproachable” in maintaining a proper 
reserve position ‘as late as November 1830.” Though Gallatin 
did not say so, this was in effect praise of Nicholas Biddle’s 
administration of the bank. 

The powerful expansion of the economy in the nineteenth 
century made it necessary for the regulatory action of the bank 
to be mostly one of restraint, but there was occasion also for it 
to afford ease as holder of the ultimate reserves and lender of 
last resort. One of the first things it did was to end the general 
suspension that the country had been enduring for more than 
two years; and a crucial factor in the willingness and ability of 
the private banks to resume payment of their obligations was 
the pledge of the United States Bank that it would support 
them. This, Vera Smith writes, was ‘’a very early declaration 
of the view that it is the duty of the central bank to act as 
lender of last resort.” 

The regulatory functions of the bank were not always well 
performed. Its first president, William Jones, was a politician 
who extended credit recklessly, rendered the bank impotent to 
keep the private banks in line, and nearly bankrupted it—all 
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in a matter of three years. Langdon Cheves put the bank back 
in a sound condition by stern procedures that were unavoidably 
unpopular. When Nicholas Biddle succeeded Cheves in 1823, 
the bank was strong in every respect but good will. Biddle 
repressed the desires of the stockholders for larger dividends, 
keeping the rate down and accumulating reserves. The art of 
central banking was not so clearly recognized then as it has 
since become, but Biddle advanced it, and with better luck he 
might well be memorable for having developed means of miti- 
gating the tendency to disastrous, periodic crises characteristic 
of the nineteenth century in the United States. 

But Biddle, with all his superior talents, was not very discreet. 
He had an airy way of speaking that shocked his more credu- 
lous enemies and did him irreparable harm; and, when he de- 
scribed the functions of the bank, he contrived to give a livelier 
impression of its power than of its usefulness. Once when asked 
by a Senate committee if the B.U.S. ever oppressed the state 
banks, he said, “never”: although nearly all of them might have 
been destroyed, many had been saved and still more had been 
relieved. This was ineffable in a man of Biddle’s exceptional 
abilities. It put a normal situation in a sinister and uncouth 
light. A wanton abuse of regulatory powers is always possible, 
and abstention from it is not to be boasted of—any more than 
a decent man would boast of not choosing to be a burglar. By 
talking so, Biddle made his opponents feel sure he had let the 
cat out of the bag. For Thomas Hart Benton he had proved 
entirely too much—that he had a dangerous power “over the 
business and fortunes of nearly all the people.” Jackson referred 
in his veto to Biddle’s remark, and Roger Taney was still shud- 
dering at the disclosure many years later. He believed then and 
he believed still, he wrote, that there was a scheme to close 
every state bank in the Union. He believed “that the matter 
had been thought of, and that the manner in which it could be 
done was well understood.” That people believed such things, 
Biddle had his own jauntiness, naiveté, and political ineptitude 
to thank. 


I] 


When Jackson became president in 1829, the B. U. S. had sur- 
vived what then seemed its most crucial difficulties. The 
Supreme Court had affirmed and reaffirmed its constitution- 
ality and ended the attempts of unfriendly states to interfere 
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with it. The Treasury had long recognized its efficient services 
as official depository. The currency was in excellent condition. 
Yet in his first annual message, Jackson told Congress that 
“both the constitutionality and the expediency of the law creat- 
ing the bank were well questioned by a large portion of our 
fellow-citizens, and it must be admitted by all that it has failed 
in the great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” 

There is nothing remarkable about Jackson’s doubts of the 
bank’s constitutionality, for he did not defer his own judgment 
to John Marshall’s nor, in general, had the Supreme Court’s 
opinions attained their later prestige. His statement that the 
bank had failed in establishing a good currency is more difficult 
to understand, for it was plainly untrue in the usual sense of 
the words. But he was evidently using the words in the special 
sense of locofoco hard-money doctrine, according to which the 
only good money was gold and silver; the Constitution author- 
ized Congress to coin it and regulate its value; the states were 
forbidden to issue paper and the federal government was not 
empowered to do so. Jackson, wrote C. J. Ingersoll, “considers 
all the state banks unconstitutional and impolitic and thinks 
that there should be no currency but coin. .. .” There were 
practical considerations no less important than the legal. It was 
evident to the antibank people that banking was a means by 
which a relatively small number of persons enjoyed the privi- 
lege of creating money to be lent, for the money obtained by 
borrowers at banks was in the form of the banks’ own notes. 
The fruits of the abuse were obvious: notes were overissued, 
their redemption was evaded, they lost their value, and the 
innocent husbandman and mechanic who were paid in them 
were cheated and pauperized: “It is absurd,” wrote Taney, “to 
talk about a sound and stable paper currency.” There was no 
such thing. So, in Jackson’s opinion, if the United States Bank 
was not establishing a metallic currency, it was not establishing 
a constitutional or sound and uniform one. His words might 
seem wild to the contaminated, like Gallatin and Biddle, but 
they were plain gospel truth to his sturdy antibank, hard-money 
agrarians. 

Hard money was a cardinal tenet of the left wing of the 
Democratic party. It belonged with an idealism in which Amer- 
ica was still a land of refuge and freedom rather than a place 
to make money. Its aim was to clip the wings of commerce and 
finance by restricting the credit that paper money enabled them 
to obtain. There would then be no vast debt, no inflation, no 
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demoralizing price changes; there would be no fluctuant or 
disappearing values, no swollen fortunes, and no grinding 
poverty. The precious metals would impose an automatic and 
uncompromising limit on the volatile tendencies of trade. 
“When there was a gold and silver circulation,” said an agrarian 
in the Iowa constitutional convention of 1844, “there were no 
fluctuations; everything moved on smoothly and harmoniously.” 
The Jacksonians were even more devoted to the discipline of 
gold than the monetary conservatives of the present century. 

There was also a pro-bank, “paper-money wing,” which 
harbored the Democratic party’s less spiritual virtues. Its 
strength lay with free enterprise, that is, with the new genera- 
tion of businessmen, promoters, and speculators, who found 
the old Hamiltonian order of the Federalists too stodgy and 
confining. These were “Democrats by trade,” as distinguished 
from “Democrats in principle’; one of the latter wrote sarcas- 
tically in the Democratic Review in 1838, “Being a good Demo- 
crat, that is to say, a Democrat by trade (Heaven forefend that 
any son of mine should be a Democrat in principle)—being a 
good Democrat by trade, he got a snug slice of the public 
deposites.” Fifty years before, business had fostered the erec- 
tion of a strong federal government and inclined toward monop- 
oly; in the early nineteenth century it began to appreciate the 
advantages offered by laissez faire and to feel that it had more 
to gain and less to fear from the states than from the federal 
government. This led it to take on the coloration and vocabulary 
of Jacksonian democracy and to exalt the rugged individualism 
of the entrepreneur and speculator along with that of the 
pioneer. 

The private banks and their friends had helped to kill the 
first Bank of the United States twenty years before, but the 
strength they could muster against the second was much 
greater. Herein lies the principal difference between the situa- 
tion of the old bank when Jefferson became president in 1801 
and the situation of the second when Jackson became president 
in 1829. Both men disapproved of the national bank and yet 
were inhibited by its being accepted in their own party and 
performing well its evidently important functions. There were 
also the differences that Jefferson was more amenable to reason 
than Jackson, that he had in Gallatin a better adviser than any 
Jackson had, and that the bank was under a more passive man- 
agement in his day than in Jackson’s. But of most importance 
was the greater pressure the private banks were able to exert 
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in Jackson’s time than in Jefferson’s. Between 1801 and 1829 
their number had greatly increased, as had the volume of their 
business and the demand for credit. The records indicate that in 
1801 there were 31 banks, in 1829 there were 329, and in 1837 
there were 788—an increase of 140 percent during Jackson’s 
administration alone. These banks were associated to a marked 
extent with the Democratic party, especially in New York. Their 
opposition to federal regulation was therefore far greater in 
1829 than in 1801, and it did more for Jackson’s victory over 
the national bank than did the zeal of his hard-money locofocos. 
De Tocqueville wrote that “the slightest observation” enabled 
one to see the advantages of the B.U.S. to the country and 
mentioned as most striking the uniform value of the currency 
it furnished. But the private banks, he said, submitted with 
impatience to “this salutary control” exercised by the B.U.S. 
They bought over newspapers. “They roused the local passions 
and the blind democratic instinct of the country to aid their 
cause. .. .” Without them, it is doubtful if the Jacksonians 
could have destroyed the B.U.S. 

The Jacksonian effort to realize the hard-money ideals was 
admirable, viewed as Quixotism. For however much good one 
may find in these ideals, nothing could have been more un- 
suited than they were to the American setting. In an austere 
land or among a contemplative and self-denying people they 
might have survived but not in one so amply endowed as the 
United States and so much dominated by an energetic and 
acquisitive European stock. Nowhere on earth was the spirit of 
enterprise to be more fierce, the urge for exploitation more rest- 
less, or the demand for credit more importunate. The rise of 
these reprobated forces spurred the agrarians, and as business 
itself grew they came to seek nothing less than complete pro- 
hibition of banking. Yet they chose to destroy first the institu- 
tion which was curbing the ills they disapproved, and to that 
end they leagued with the perpetrators of those ills. Jackson 
made himself, as de Tocqueville observed, the instrument of the 
private banks. He took the government’s funds out of the cen- 
tral bank, where they were less liable to speculative use and 
put them in the private banks, where they were fuel to the fire. 
He pressed the retirement of the public debt, and he acquiesced 
in distribution of the federal surplus. These things fomented 
the very evils he deplored and made the Jacksonian inflation one 
of the worst in American history. They quite outweighed the 
Maysville veto, which checked federal expenditures on internal 
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improvements, and the specie circular, which crudely and belat- 
edly paralyzed bank credit. 

As a result, Jackson’s presidency escaped by only two months 
from ending like Hoover’s in 1933. Far from reaching the happy 
point where the private banks could be extirpated and the hands 
of the exploiters and speculators could be tied, Jackson suc- 
ceeded only in leaving the house swept and garnished for them; 
and the last state of the economy was worse than the first. He 
professed to be the deliverer of his people from the oppressions 
of the mammoth—but instead he delivered the private banks 
from federal control and his people to speculation. No more 
striking example could be found of a leader fostering the very 
evil he was angrily wishing out of the way. 

But this was the inevitable result of the agrarian effort to 
ride two horses bound in opposite directions: one being mone- 
tary policy and the other states’ rights. Monetary policy must 
be national, as the Constitution doubly provides. The agrarians 
wanted the policy to be national, but they eschewed the prac- 
ticable way of making it that, and, instead of strengthening the 
national authority over the monetary system, they destroyed it. 
Where they were unencumbered by this fatal aversion to cen- 
tralized power, they accomplished considerable. In Indiana they 
set up an official State Bank, with branches, which from 1834 
to 1853 was the only source of bank credit permitted and yet 
was ample for all but the most aggressive money-makers, who 
finally ended its monopoly. In Missouri, they established the 
Bank of Missouri, with branches, a state monopoly which lasted 
from 1837 to 1857, when it too succumbed to free enterprise. 
And in Iowa, another monopoly, the Bank of Iowa, with 
branches, was in operation from 1858 till 1865, when free bank- 
ing penetrated the state under authority of the National Bank 
Act. These instances indicate that if the hard-money agrarians 
had had a conception of national government less incompatible 
with their social purposes, they might have tempered rather 
than worsened the rampant excesses of nineteenth-century ex- 
pansion that so offended them. 

But as it was, they helped an acquisitive democracy take over 
the conservative system of bank credit introduced by Hamilton 
and by the merchants of Philadelphia and New York and limber 
it up to suit the popular wish to get rich quick. Wringing their 
hands, they let bank credit become the convenient key to wealth 
—the means of making capital accessible in abundance to mil- 
lions of go-getting Americans who otherwise could not have 
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exploited their natural resources with such whirlwind energy. 
The excesses of that energy have forced the Jacksonian hard- 
money heroics to be slowly undone: the federal government’s 
authority over money, the Treasury’s close operating contact 
with the banking system, and the central-bank controls over 
credit have been haltingly restored. Credit itself, in the surviv- 
ing American tradition, is not the virus the agrarians held it to 
be but the lifeblood of business and agriculture, and the Jack- 
sonian hard-money philosophy has been completely forgotten, 
especially by Jackson’s own political posterity. 
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AN artful editor of the works of eminent Jacksonians might 
arrange one volume to portray the revolt of the urban masses 
against a business aristocracy; a second in which simple farm- 
ing folk rise against the chicanery of capitalist slickers; a third 
volume tense with the struggle of the fresh forest democracy 
for liberation from an effete East; and still another book of 
men on the make invading the entrenched positions of chartered 
monopoly. With no undue demand upon editorial resourceful- 
ness, the Jacksonian series might turn next to the party machine, 
managing a newly made mass electorate through the exploita- 
tion of some of the preceding themes. The terminal volume 
might well rest in the shadow of Jefferson: the patriotic friends 
of wise and frugal government, equal rights and equal laws, 
strict construction and dispersed power, resisting the eternally 
scheming tory, monocrat, and rag-baron. 

This partial list of possible uses of Jacksonian thought does 
not quite suggest that Jacksonian Democracy may mean all 
things to all men. Some omissions have been made with a point: 
for example, it is not suggested that any plausible editorial 
selection could identify Jacksonian Democracy with the rise of 
abolitionism; or (in an exclusive sense) with the temperance 
movement, school reform, religious enthusiasm or theological 
liberalism; or (in any sense) with Utopian community building. 
Yet the variety of meanings which can command some docu- 
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mentary support is too wide for easy assimilation in a coherent 
interpretation of Jacksonian Democracy. Here there is, I think, 
a fair field for the critical examination of the major contending 
theses and, of greater importance, for a fresh reading of the 
most obvious Jacksonian sources. 

The present approach takes its departure from the debunk- 
ing theses of recent writers like Dorfman and Abernethy, who 
in their separate ways have corrected a number of major and 
minor errors by an exemplary regard for original sources viewed 
carefully in historical context. Yet their very suspicions of such 
things as campaign appeals and public messages lead them to 
discount as meaningless a large part of the sustenance of the 
Jacksonian public, in order to pursue the “real thing’—i.e., the 
objective import of legal and institutional changes. If, for ex- 
ample, in Dorfman’s terms, the major economic consequences 
of Jacksonian reform politics in New York were to establish 
free banking and incorporation laws and constitutional limits 
upon credit undertakings of the state—then what is the mean- 
ing of the highly-charged polemical jargon, the vague class 
appeals, the invocation of grand principles? Why, in short, did 
the language go so far beyond the practical object? 

Simply to say “propaganda” does not tell why a particular 
lingo makes good propaganda and another kind does not. Nor 
is there obvious reason for regarding the traffic in “propaganda” 
as less significant intrinsically than the traffic in harder goods. 
And so these notes return to a staple of pre- or non-revisionist 
historians, the popular political discourse, in an attempt to iden- 
tify the social values expressed or implied by opinion leaders of 
the Jacksonian persuasion. 

The difficulties in such an enterprise are no doubt abundant 
and serious: the subject matter is in its nature elusive; the 
temptation is powerful indeed—as the debunking writers have 
been quick to note—to select passages from selected spokesmen, 
with considerable neglect of textual and situational context, in 
order to find some grand motif establishing the spirit of Jack- 
sonian Democracy; and always one faces the relatively easy out 
of fabricating some systematic theory of Jacksonian Democrats 
from fragmentary words and acts, with results which tend to 
be laborious, intellectually arid, and unrevealing of the qualities 
of the Jacksonian movement. 

There is nevertheless a commanding case for examining the 
sort of values offered to and preferred by the Jacksonian public; 
the popular political statement would seem a prime example of 
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such communication; and the first spokesman must be Andrew 
Jackson. His presidential papers taken in all their dimensions, 
theory, policy, and rhetoric, and searched for certain constant, 
elementary moral postures, provide a revealing and somewhat 
unexpected commentary upon the character of Jacksonian 
Democracy. 


The Old Hero and the Restoration 


Andrew Jackson, most students agree, rose to national leader- 
ship on the strength of reputed personal qualities: the blunt, 
tough, courageous “Old Hero” of New Orleans—honest and 
plain “Old Hickory.” “Old” refers to age, of course, but per- 
haps more to “old-style.” Again, not so much to old-style ideas 
as to the old ways of our fathers. He could be—and was in a 
boy’s capacity—a fit companion for the Revolutionary heroes. 
Jackson never figured as the speculative statesman. In his own 
estimate and the public’s, he was executor of a republican tradi- 
tion which required not elaboration or revision but right action, 
taken from a firm moral stance. 

It is no novelty to say that the world revealed in Andrew 
Jackson’s public statements appears, like the public image of 
the man, strikingly personal and dramatic, built upon the great 
struggle of people vs. aristocracy for mastery of the republic. 
In relation to such issues as the Bank War, the view offers a 
sharp pattern: on one side, the great body of citizens, demand- 
ing only an equal chance; on the other, their temptors and 
adversaries, the small greedy aristocracy, full of tricks and 
frauds, absorbing power and privilege. Yet the grand conflict, 
as it emerges from Jackson’s public statements, has its ambigu- 
ities—viz., the variant interpretations of Jacksonian Democracy. 
Within the gross polemical image of social drama much remains 
for further explication and explanation. 

On the side of virtue, in Jackson’s world, one finds the plain 
republican—direct descendant of Jefferson’s yeoman hero— 
along with Poor Richard and such other, lesser friends. The 
presence of the sturdy, independent citizen-toiler has been no 
secret to historians—yet some interesting possibilities have been 
missed. In creating the character and réle of the plain repub- 
lican Jackson has provided, I think, an important clue for the 
interpretation of Jacksonian values. 
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“Keep clear of Banks and indebtedness,” Jackson wrote to 
his adopted son after settling the boy’s debts, “and you live a 
freeman, and die in independence and leave your family so . . 
and remember, my son, . . . that we should always live within 
our means, and not on those of others.” Read this little paternal 
homily against the familiar public statements. Can it be that 
Jacksonian Democracy appeals not to some workingman’s 
yearning for a brave new world; not to the possibilities of a 
fresh creation at the Western limits of civilization; not to the 
ambitions of a rising laissez-faire capitalism—not to any of 
these so much as to a restoration of old virtues and a (perhaps 
imaginary) old republican way of life? 

It will be my contention that the Jacksonian appeal evokes 
the image of a calm and stable order of republican simplicity, 
content with the modest rewards of useful toil; and menacing 
the rustic peace, an alien spirit of risk and novelty, greed and 
extravagance, rapid motion and complex dealings. In short, we 
may discover in the political discourse of Jacksonian Democracy 
a powerful strain of restorationism, a stiffening of republican 
backs against the busy tinkerings, the restless projects of inno- 
vation and reform—against qualities so often set down as defin- 
ing characteristics of Jacksonian America. 

Of course this is not to say that the Jacksonians—master 
politicos and responsible rulers—designed to whisk away the 
given world, nor that their public actions yielded such a result. 
In practice they met issues as they came out of the play of 
current politics, adapting skillfully to the requirements of local 
conditions, special interests, and party rule. If the plain-repub- 
lican theme is a substantial component of the Jacksonian per- 
suasion, it need not dictate the precise policy line or control the 
objective consequences of party action in order to qualify as 
significant. The degree of coincidence or divergence is another 
(most important) question which cannot be approached until 
one knows what appeared in that dimension of political life 
which consists in the effective communication of value-charged 
language. 


The Real People 


Jackson’s contemporary rivals damned him for appealing to 
class against class; some modern writers praise him for it. 
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Beyond question, his public statements address a society divided 
into classes invidiously distinguished and profoundly antago- 
nistic. But to understand the meaning of such cleavage and 
clash, one must see them within a controlling context. There is 
for Jackson a whole body, the sovereign people, beset with 
aristocratic sores. 

The relentless and apparently irresistible use of “the people” 
in Jacksonian rhetoric is reflected in the diary of a wealthy 
New York City Whig, Philip Hone, who daily grinds the phrase 
through his teeth; or, with accumulated effect, in the growling 
humor of a Whig delegate to the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1846—’The love of the people, the dear people 
was all that the gentlemen said influenced them. How very con- 
siderate. The love of the people—the dear people—was gen- 
erally on men’s tongues when they wanted to gain some partic- 
ular end of their own. . . .” 

In the opposition view Jackson—and Jacksonians generally— 
were the worst sort of demagogues who could appropriate with 
galling effectiveness both the dignity of the sovereign people 
and the passion of embattled classes. That is just the point for 
Jackson: nasty imputations about demagoguery aside, there are 
the whole people and the alien aristocracy, and the political 
advantages which result from the use of this distinction further 
confirm its validity. Jackson’s notion of the-class-of-the-people 
is grounded first in the political order, more precisely in the re- 
publican order. From this fixed base, and with this fixed idea 
of the double character of the people, Jackson’s representation 
of the group composition of society may be analyzed first in 
the standard terms of Jacksonian scholarship, and then, by what 
seems to me a necessary extension, in the context of the restora- 
tion theme. 

In the most inclusive and high-toned usage, the people would 
comprise ‘‘all classes of the community” and “‘all portions of the 
Union.” From their midst arises a general “will of the American 
people” which is something considerably more than a fluctuat- 
ing majority vote (though the vote for Jackson is acknowledged 
as a fair index). There are interests of a class and sectional 
character, legitimate and often illegitimate; but also a pervasive 
common interest (which corresponds neatly with the main items 
of the Democratic platform). The general will is originally pure 
—(“Never for a moment believe that the great body of the 
citizens of any State or States can deliberately intend to do 
wrong .. .”); liable to temporary error through weakness— 
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(corruptionists will sometimes succeed in “sinister appeals to 
selfish feelings’ and to “personal ambition”); and in the end, 
straight and true—(“but in a community so enlightened and 
patriotic as the people of the United States argument will soon 
make them sensible of their errors”). 

A brief, sharp exemplification of this view occurs in Jackson’s 
argument for direct election of the president. The extent of 
American territory—Madison’s chief reliance for controlling the 
threat of majority faction—suggests to Jackson the dangerous 
prospects of sectional parties, which in turn will present sec- 
tional candidates and, in the zeal for party and selfish objects, 
“generate influences unmindful of the general good.” Evil comes 
from the official apparatus, the mechanical contrivances of the 
complex electoral system. However, “the great body of the 
people” armed with a direct presidential vote which can express 
the general “will” must always defeat “antirepublican” [sic.] 
tendencies and secure the common good. 

These “antirepublican” forces are identified as the “intriguers 
and politicians” and their tools, who thrive on political consoli- 
dation, chartered privilege, and speculative gain. Jackson sums 
up in relation to the bank war: 


The bank is, in fact, but one of the fruits of a system at war with the 
genius of all our institutions—a system founded upon a political 
creed the fundamental principle of which is a distrust of the popular 
will as a safe regulator of political power, and whose ultimate object 
and inevitable result, should it prevail, is the consolidation of all 
power in our system in one central government. Lavish public dis- 
bursements and corporations with exclusive privileges would be its 
substitutes for the original and as yet sound checks and balances of 
the Constitution—the means by whose silent and secret operation a 
control would be exercised by the few over the political conduct of 
the many by first acquiring that control over the labor and earnings 
of the great body of the people. Wherever this spirit has effected an 
alliance with political power, tyranny and despotism have been the 
fruit. 


In these rough outlines there is enough to reconstruct what 
there is of a Jacksonian theory concerning the people and the 
classes. I doubt that the job is worth doing in any elaborate 
way. The Jacksonian persuasion is both more and much less 
than a theoretic structure; and Jackson’s “people” are not re- 
ducible to a lump-quantity in a formal democratic scheme. 
What is missing is a sense of the nurture, character, and worth 
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of the people as they are represented in Jackson’s public papers. 
In Jackson’s revealing phrase, there are still “the real people” 
to be considered. 

When Jackson speaks of the people—the real people—he reg- 
ularly specifies: planters and farmers, mechanics and laborers, 
“the bone and sinew of the country.” Thus a composite class of 
industrious folk is marked off within society. It appears to be 
a narrower group than “the sovereign people” of democratic 
doctrine—though it would surely encompass the mass of enu- 
merated inhabitants of the Jacksonian era. Historians who iden- 
tify the favored Jacksonian class simply as the common man 
tell too little. Others, who make the separation upon wage- 
earner lines, or by rich/poor, town/country, East/West, or 
North/South, accept what seem to me variable secondary traits. 
Jackson’s real people are essentially those four specified occu- 
pational groups, whose “success depends upon their own indus- 
try and economy,” who know “that they must not expect to 
become suddenly rich by the fruits of their toil.” The lines are 
fixed by the moral aspects of occupation. 

Morals, habits, character are key terms in Jackson’s discus- 
sion of the people—and almost every other subject. Major 
policies, for instance, are warranted by their capacity to “pre- 
serve the morals of the people,” or “to revive and perpetuate 
those habits of economy and simplicity which are so congenial 
to the character of republicans.” And so with the differentiation 
of classes according to worth: the American “laboring classes’ 
are “so proudly distinguished” from their foreign counterparts 
by their “independent spirit, their love of liberty, their intelli- 
gence, and their high tone of moral character.” At a still higher 
level within the bloc of favored classes, those who work the 
land—‘the first and most important occupation of man’’—con- 
tribute to society “that enduring wealth which is composed of 
flocks and herds and cultivated farms” and themselves consti- 
tute ‘‘a hardy race of free citizens.” 

The positive definition of the real people significantly ex- 
cludes pursuits which are primarily promotional, financial, or 
commercial. This does not mean that Jackson raises a class war 
against mere occupational categories. (He was himself lawyer, 
office-holder, land-speculator, and merchant at various times.) 
The point seems to be that virtue naturally attaches to, and in 
fact takes much of its definition from, callings which involve 
some immediate engagement in the production of goods. Vice 
enters most readily through the excluded pursuits, though it 
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may infect all classes and “withdraw their attention from the 
sober pursuits of honest industry.” As indicated before, vice is 
to be understood largely in terms of certain occupational ways, 
the morals, habits, and character imputed to the trades which 
seek wealth without labor, employing the stratagems of specula- 
tive maneuver, privilege-grabbing, and monetary manipula- 
tion. 

Like the Jeffersonians, Jackson regularly identifies the class 
enemy as the money power, the moneyed aristocracy, etc. There 
is in this undoubtedly some direct appeal against the rich. The 
mere words call up the income line as an immediate source of 
invidious distinction. Yet I would maintain that this is a second- 
ary usage. First, Jackson’s bone-and-sinew occupational classes 
clearly allow for a considerable income range—it would be fair 
to say that upper-upper and lower-lower could enter only excep- 
tionally, while there would be a heavy concentration at the 
middling-independent point. Income as such does not become 
a ground for class preference in the usual terms of differential 
economic or power interest. Instead, Jackson links income with 
good and evil ways. The real people cannot expect sudden 
riches from their honest, useful work. And surplus wealth 
would in any case prove a temptation to the anti-republican 
habits of idleness and extravagance, as well as an engine of 
corruption. Briefly, a stable income of middling proportions is 
generally associated with the occupations, and with the habits, 
morals, and character of the real people. 

More important, however, is the meaning given to phrases 
like “money power’—and note that Jackson typically uses this 
expression and not “the rich.” The term occurs invariably in 
discussions of corporations and, particularly, of banking cor- 
porations; it signifies the paper money power, the corporate 
money power—i.e., concentrations of wealth arising suddenly 
from financial manipulation and special privilege, ill-gotten 
gains. If the suggestion persists in Jackson’s public statements 
that such is the common road to wealth—and certainly the only 
quick way—then it is still the mode and tempo of acquisition 
and not the fact of possession which is made to damn the rich 
before Jackson’s public. 

Further, the money power—as I have defined it—is damned 
precisely as a power, a user of ill-gotten gains to corrupt and 
dominate the plain republican order. Any concentration of 
wealth may be a potential source of evil; but the real danger 
arises when the concentration falls into hands which require 
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grants of special privilege for economic success. So a wealthy 
planter (and Jackson was this, too) should need no editorial or 
legislative hired hands; a wealthy banker cannot do without 
them. 

Thus, Jackson’s representation of the real people in the plain 
republican order supplies at least tentative ground for an inter- 
pretation of Jacksonian Democracy as, in vital respects, an 
appeal to an idealized ancestral way. Beneath the gross polem- 
ical image of people vs. aristocracy, though not at all in conflict 
with it, one finds the steady note of praise for simplicity and 
stability, self-reliance and independence, economy and useful 
toil, honesty and plain dealing. These ways are in themselves 
good, and take on the highest value when they breed a hardy 
race of free citizens, the plain republicans of America. 


Hard Coin and the Web of Credit 


As a national political phenomenon, Jacksonian Democracy, 
drew heavily upon the Bank War for its strength and its distinc- 
tive character. The basic position Andrew Jackson established 
for the Democratic party in relation to money and banking con- 
tinued to operate as a source of political strength through the 
eighteen-forties. So powerful, in fact, was the Jacksonian appeal 
that large sections of the rival Whig party finally capitulated 
on this issue explicitly for the purpose of saving the party’s life. 
First, shrewd Whig party managers like Weed of New York, 
and later the generality of Whig spokesmen were forced to 
plead in effect: a correct (Old Whig) position on banking is 
incompatible with political survival in America. 

The standard outlines of Jackson’s case against banking and 
currency abuses have already been sketched above. Within the 
matrix of his Bank War, the crucial class split is discovered and 
the general principles of Jacksonian Democracy take shape. 
However, the Bank War—viewed as a struggle for possession 
of men’s minds and loyalties—does not simply offer a self- 
evident display of its own meaning. Out of the polemical lan- 
guage there emerges a basic moral posture much like the one 
which fixes Jackson’s representation of the republican order. 

Jackson’s appeal for economic reform projects, at bottom, a 
dismantling operation: to pull down the menacing constructions 
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of federal and corporate power, and restore the wholesome rule 
of “public opinion and the interests of trade.” This has the 
sound of laissez faire, it is laissez faire with a difference sug- 
gested by the previous discussion of the real people and their 
natural, legitimate economic interests. Poor Richard and eco- 
nomic man may be given a common enemy with the plain re- 
publican; surmounting serious difficulties, the forest democrat, 
poor man, and workingman might be recruited for the same 
cause. Indeed the sweeping effect of Jackson’s negative case may 
be explained in part by his touching off a common hatred of 
an all-purpose villain. Yet, if the dismantling operation gives 
promise of catching several particular enemies in the broad 
aristocracy trap, does it not promise still more winningly a 
dismantling, and a restoration of pure and simple ways? 

Tocqueville, though he reaches an opposite conclusion, sug- 
gests very effectively this unmaking spirit: 


The bank is a great establishment, which has an independent exist- 
ence; and the people, accustomed to make and unmake whatsoever 
they please, are startled to meet with this obstacle to their authority. 
In the midst of the perpetual fluctuation of society, the community is 
irritated by so permanent an institution and is led to attack it, in 
order to see whether it can be shaken, like everything else. 


But what is it about the great establishment which provokes 
hostility and a passion for dismantling? How can the perma- 
nence of the Bank, set over against the perpetual fluctuation of 
society, explain the ceaseless Jacksonian complaint against the 
tendency of the Bank to introduce perpetual fluctuation in the 
economic affairs of Society? There is, I think, another and better 
explanation of the symbolic import of the Bank War. 

The Bank of the United States, veritable incarnation of evil 
in Jackson’s argument, assumes the shape of “the monster,” 
which is to say, the unnatural creature of greed for wealth 
and power. Its managers, supporters, and beneficiaries form the 
first rank of the aristocracy, i.e., the artificial product of legisla- 
tive prestidigitation. The monster thrives in a medium of paper 
money, the mere specter of palpable value. The bank system 
suspends the real world of solid goods, honestly exchanged, 
upon a mysterious, swaying web of speculative credit. The nat- 
ural distributive mechanism, which proportions rewards to 
“industry, economy, and virtue,” is fixed to pay off the insider 
and the gambler. 
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To knock down this institution, then, and with it a false, 
rotten, insubstantial world, becomes the compelling object of 
Jackson’s case. He removed the public deposits, so he said, “to 
preserve the morals of the people, the freedom of the press, and 
the purity of the elective franchise.” Final victory over the Bank 
and its paper spawn “will form an era in the history of our 
country which will be dwelt upon with delight by every true 
friend of its liberty and independence,” not least because the 
dismantling operation will “do more to revive and perpetuate 
those habits of economy and simplicity which are so congenial 
to the character of republicans than all the legislation which has 
yet been attempted.” 

The Jacksonian appeal for a dismantling operation and the 
restoration of old republican ways flows easily into the course of 
the hard coin argument. Hard coin, I have already suggested, 
stands for palpable value as against the spectral issue of the 
printing press. In plainer terms, Jackson argues before the Con- 
gress: “The great desideratum in modern times is an efficient 
check upon the power of banks, preventing that excessive issue 
of paper whence arise those fluctuations in the standard of value 
which render uncertain the rewards of labor.’”” Addressing a 
later Congress, Jackson pursues the point: Bank paper lacks the 
stability provided by hard coin; thus circulation varies with the 
tide of bank issue; thus the value of property and the whole 
price level are at the mercy of these banking institutions; thus 
the laboring classes especially, and the real people generally, are 
victimized, while the few conniving speculators add to their 
riches. 

A related appeal to the attractions of stability, of sure re- 
wards and steady values and hard coins, can be found in Jack- 
son’s warnings against the accumulation and distribution of the 
revenue surplus: an overflowing federal treasury, spilling into 
the states, would produce ruinous expansions and contractions 
of credit, arbitrary fluctuations in the price of property, “rash 
speculation, idleness, extravagance, and a deterioration of mor- 
als.’” But above all it is the banks and their paper system which 
“engender a spirit of speculation injurious to the habits and 
character of the people,” which inspire ‘this eager desire to 
amass wealth without labor,” which turn even good men from 
“the sober pursuits of honest industry.” To restore hard coin 
is to restore the ways of the plain republican order. Dismantling 
of the unnatural and unjust bank and paper system is the neces- 
sary first step. 
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The Sum of Good Government 


The one essential credential of public or private worth— 
whether of individual, or class, or trade—is conveyed by Jackson 
through the term “republican”; that which is anti-republican is 
the heart of evil. With all valuations referred to the republican 
standard, and that standard apparently a category of politics, 
one might expect some final revelation of the Jacksonian per- 
suasion in Jackson’s representation of the good state. The truth 
is, on my reading, somewhat different: Jackson rather defines 
republican by ways of living and working, than refers those 
ways to republicanism in the strict political sense. The good re- 
public he projects—and remembers from the Revolutionary days 
of ’76 and 1800—is on the political side the ornament, the glory, 
and the final security of the worthy community, not its creator. 

Jackson’s sketch of a political system congenial to old repub- 
lican ways uses nothing beyond the memorable summation in 
Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address: ‘a wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good govern- 
ment, and this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities.”” 
The literal Jacksonian translation prescribes: the Constitution 
strictly construed; strict observance of the “fundamental and 
sacred” rules of simplicity and economy; separation of the po- 
litical power from the conduct of economic affairs. 

His political appeal both parallels and supports the general 
themes discussed in previous sections. This is no government of 
projects and ambitions. It does its simple, largely negative busi- 
ness in a simple, self-denying way. Firm and strong, it trims 
drastically the apparatus of power. The hardy race of independ- 
ent republicans, engaged in plain and useful toil, require no 
more than a stable government of equal laws to secure them in 
their equal rights. In Jacksonian discourse, government becomes 
a fighting issue only when it grows too fat and meddlesome. 
Again, the republic is defined and judged positively by its re- 
publicans and only negatively by its government. 

The Bank War once more provides the crucial case. Jackson 
mobilized the powers of government for what was essentially a 
dismantling operation. His cure avoids with terror any transfer- 
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ence of the powers of the Bank to another agency: to give to the 
president the currency controls and the power over individuals 
now held by the Bank “would be as objectionable and as dan- 
gerous as to leave it as it is.” Control of banks and currency— 
apart from the strictly constitutional functions of coinage and 
regulation of value—should be “entirely separated from the 
political power of the country.” Any device is wicked and dan- 
gerous which would “concentrate the whole moneyed power of 
the Republic in any form whatsoever.” We must, above all, 
ignore petty, expediential considerations, and “look to the honor 
and preservation of the republican system.” 


Paradox 


And so the circuit of Jackson’s public appeal may be closed. 
Plain, honest men; simple, stable economy; wise and frugal gov- 
ernment. It reads less as the herald of modern times and a grand 
project of reform than as a reaction against the spirit and body 
of the changing world. Jacksonian Democracy, viewed through 
Jackson’s public statements, wants to undo far more than it 
wishes to do; and not for the purpose of a fresh creation, but for 
the restoration of an old republican idyl. The tremendous popu- 
larity of Andrew Jackson and his undoubted public influence 
suggest that this theme can be ignored only at great peril in any 
general interpretation of Jacksonian Democracy. We must pre- 
pare for a paradox: the movement which in many ways cleared 
the path for the triumph of laissez-faire capitalism and its cul- 
ture in America, and the public which in its daily life acted out 
that victory, held nevertheless in their conscience an image of a 
chaste republican order, resisting the seductions of risk and nov- 
elty, greed and extravagance, rapid motion and complex dealings. 
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HISTORY never repeats itself, historians do. Commenting 
upon this phenomenon, Thomas C. Cochran estimates that “his- 
tory probably suffers more than any other discipline from the 
tyranny of persuasive rhetoric.” To illustrate his point, he ob- 
serves that “A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. and Joseph Dorfman . . 
may argue about the interpretation of ‘Jacksonian Democracy,’ 
but they both accept the traditional concept as central to the 
synthesis of the period.” Following his lead, I have focused 
upon two questions. What empirical phenomena can logically 
be designated by the concept of Jacksonian Democracy? Does 
the traditional concept help us to understand the course of 
American history after 1815? 


A. The Concept of Jacksonian Deemocracy 


Although all concepts are logical abstractions, they refer to some 
empirical phenomena. By definition, they refer “either to a class 
of phenomena or to certain aspects or characteristics that a 
range of phenomena have in common. . . . [Concepts] are ab- 
stractions from reality, designating types of movements, per- 
sons, behavior, or other classes of phenomena.” 

Analysis of the concept of Jacksonian Democracy reveals that 
The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy: New York as a Test Case, pp. 329- 
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every version contains these elements: 1) Andrew Jackson and 
his successors led (really or symbolically) a particular political 
party; 2) the party drew its leaders from certain socioeconomic 
classes or groups; 3) the party received strong mass support 
‘from certain socioeconomic classes or groups; 4) the party for- 
mulated and fought for an egalitarian ideology that envisioned 
not only political but social and economic democracy; 5) the 
party implemented a program derived from or consonant with 
its egalitarian ideology; 6) the opposing party drew its leaders 
and mass support from different socioeconomic classes and so- 
cial groups, and opposed egalitarian ideas and policies. 

Having identified the kinds of phenomena and relationships 
that are designated by the concept, we can go on to ask: did 
those phenomena and relationships exist in reality during the 
“middle period’ of American history? For example, did the Jack- 
son Party advocate and implement a program of economic de- 
mocracy and social reform? Or is it more accurate to say that, in 
general, the Jackson Party denounced and fought against such 
programs? 


1. CHANGING DEFINITIONS OF THE CONCEPT 


To my knowledge, no one has shown that contemporaries 
used the term Jacksonian Democracy to designate the ideology, 
values, attitudes, principles, and policies of Jackson Men, the 
contemporary term for men who supported the Republican 
Party. At present, we cannot be sure who invented the Jack- 
sonian Democracy concept or when historians generally began 
to accept it. But the concept seems to derive from the frontier 
thesis associated with Frederick Jackson Turner and to have won 
general acceptance soon after 1900. We can be sure, however, 
that it has meant and now means very different things to differ- 
ent historians, and that attempts to clarify its meaning consti- 
tute a major field of work in American historiography. If at this 
late date the concept remains unclarified, it seems reasonable 
to doubt that it is solidly based in reality. 

When we examine the literature over time, we find that his- 
torians, in trying to abstract from reality a set of phenomena 
and relationships that could be subsumed under the Jacksonian 
Democracy concept, had to make assumptions that later proved 
untenable. In other words, when they systematically collected 
data that discredited earlier assumptions, they retained the con- 
cept by redefining it on the basis of still other erroneous assump- 
tions. 
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No matter how the concept has been defined, it has assumed 
that a strong causal relationship existed between Andrew Jack- 
son’s real or symbolic role in politics and the progress of move- 
ments dedicated to egalitarian and humanitarian ideals or ob- 
jectives. It has also assumed that during the period from 1825 
to 1850, both on leadership and mass levels, party battles rep- 
resented reasonably clear-cut ideological and political conflicts 
between two types of men. In different versions of the concept, 
the types of men are identified by different criteria, for example, 
“frontier democrats” and supporters of “the old established 
order,” “liberals and conservatives,” “the business community 
and the other sections of society,” ‘“enterprisers and capitalists.” 
No matter how the concept is defined, as I read the source ma- 
terials and analyze the data, its underlying assumptions are, at 
least for New York, untenable. 


2. CONCEPT VERSUS REALITY 


Taking New York as a test case, this book has tried to show 
the existence of an unbridgeable gap between historical reality 
and the concept’s assumptions about the leadership, mass sup- 
port, ideology, and program of the Jackson Party. “Old Hero,” 
it is true, served as the party’s rallying symbol. But the other 
assumptions of the concept conflict with the available evidence. 

The leadership of the New York Democratic Party does not 
appear to have been recruited from ‘the other sections of soci- 
ety” that allegedly struggled “to restrain the power of the busi- 
ness community’”—to cite Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s, version 
of the concept. Neither Schlesinger’s version, nor any other ver- 
sion that assumes there were significant differences in the class 
nature of party leadership, appears credible. Instead, the evi- 
dence indicates that the same socioeconomic groups provided 
leadership for both parties. 

We have also seen that in New York the concept makes er- 
roneous assumptions about the class nature of mass support 
for the major parties. In one form or another historians have 
tended to accept Martin Van Buren’s analysis, but the evidence 
discredits his claims that the Jackson Party championed the 
“producers” against the “special interests.” According to his per- 
suasive rhetoric, the Jacksonians took the side of the producers 
in the conflict between “those who live by the sweat of their 
brow and those who live by their wits.” When we penetrated 
the rhetorical surface and struck hard data, however, we found 
that farmers, mechanics, and “working classes” did not form 
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the ‘“‘main-stay of the Democratic party.” Instead of low-status 
socioeconomic groups, the Jacksonians’ strongest support came 
from relatively high-status socioeconomic groups in the eastern 
counties, and relatively low-status ethnocultural and religious 
groups in all sections of New York. 

Politically hard-pressed by the People’s Party, the Antima- 
sonic Party, the Working Men’s Party, and finally the Whig 
Party, the Van Buren faction and then the Jackson Party eventu- 
ally capitulated and adopted the egalitarian ideology advocated 
by their opponents. But, contrary to the assumptions of the con- 
cept, the Jackson Party attacked rather than sponsored the Whig 
idea of the positive liberal state functioning to “equalize the 
condition of men” by enabling “the people to act in a joint and 
vigorous concert for the common good . . . [or, as the Found- 
ing Fathers phrased it] the general welfare.” 

Moreover, if action is the real test of doctrine, the Jackson 
Party in New York stood firmly by its ideology. Instead of vig- 
orously implementing, it uncompromisingly opposed political 
programs that required the state to act positively to foster demo- 
cratic egalitarianism, economic democracy, social and humani- 
tarian reform. How then can we reconcile the actual ideology 
and program with any version of the concept? 

The evidence suggests that in New York Jacksonian Democ- 
racy can designate men who shared only one general character- 
istic: after 1828 they voted for candidates nominated by the 
Republican Party. That party expressed a particular ideology 
and implemented a program consonant with it, but its ideology 
and program derived from the old doctrines of states’ rights, 
strong executive, freedom of conscience, and the new doctrine 
of negative government. But why equate those doctrines with 
democracy? Why make the party that advocated them either the 
champion or the instrument of the democratic, egalitarian, hu- 
manitarian movements that emerged during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century? Both on logical and empirical grounds, 
it seems a more credible hypothesis that in New York those 
movements progressed in spite of rather than because of the 
“Jackson Men” and the “Jackson Party.” 


3. IS THE CONCEPT USEFUL? 


In addition to asking what empirical phenomena can logically 
be designated by the Jacksonian Democracy concept, I have 
raised the question whether the concept helps us to understand 
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the course of American history after 1815. Since the present 
book has focused upon a single state, I cannot pretend to have 
answered that question convincingly. But two conclusions do 
appear to be warranted: 1) The concept of Jacksonian Democ- 
racy has obscured rather than illuminated the course of New 
York history after 1815, has distracted historians from the sig- 
nificance of their own work, and has led them to offer interpre- 
tations that are contradicted by their own findings. 2) Since 
events in New York are invariably cited by historians who ac- 
cept some version of the concept, systematic research may find 
that in other states the concept also does not conform to reality. 
These two conclusions receive additional support when we ex- 
amine one of the most recent, and in many respects most pene- 
trating, studies of the period. 

In what may well come to be regarded as a classic study of 
banking in America, Bray Hammond argues that the Jacksonian 
“cause was a sophisticated one of enterpriser against capitalist, 
of banker against regulation, and of Wall Street against Chest- 
nut.” The last phrase refers to the New York City bankers who, 
Hammond claims, played leading roles in the campaign to defeat 
recharter of the Bank of the United States, operating out of 
Philadelphia headquarters. Writing in a characteristically ironic 
vein, he asserts that the “Jacksonian revolution” democratized 
business “under a great show of agrarian idealism” by humbly- 
born, rugged individualists who “made the age of Jackson a 
festival of laissez faire prelusive to the age of Grant and the 
robber barons.” And he stresses heavily the idea that Jackso- 
nians came up from the farm to do battle with “the established 
urban capitalists, mercantile and financial’: “In their attack on 
the Bank of the United States, the Jacksonians still employed 
the vocabulary of their agrarian backgrounds. The phraseology 
of idealism was adapted to money-making, the creed of an ear- 
lier generation becoming the cant of its successor. Their terms 
of abuse were ‘oppression, ‘tyranny,’ ‘monied power,’ ‘aris- 
tocracy,’ ‘wealth, ‘privilege,’ ‘monopoly,’ their terms of praise 
were ‘the humble,’ ‘the poor,’ ‘the simple,’ ‘the honest and the 
industrious.’ . . . Neither the President, nor his advisers, nor 
their followers saw any discrepancy between the concept of free- 
dom in an age of agrarianism and the concept of freedom in one 
of enterprise. . . . Notwithstanding their language, therefore, 
the Jacksonians’ destruction of the Bank of the United States 
was in no sense a blow at capitalism or property or the ‘money 
power.’ It was a blow at an older set of capitalists by a newer, 
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more numerous set. It was incident to the democratization of 
business, the diffusion of enterprise among the mass of people, 
and the transfer of economic primacy from an old and con- 
servative merchant class to a newer, more aggressive, and more 
numerous body of business men and speculators of all sorts.” 
In my opinion, Hammond’s treatment of the democratization 
of business after 1825 represents a major contribution to Amer- 
ican historiography and lights the way to further progress. But, 
as I have tried to show while tracing the movement for free 
banking, his own researches help to refute the assumption that 
business democratization in New York must primarily be attrib- 
uted to farm-born Jacksonians of humble background, or to any 
other kind of Jacksonians. Attention is directed here toward 
showing how, in the passages quoted above, the Jacksonian De- 
mocracy concept imposes severe strains upon logical consistency. 
Were not many of the Wall Street and other New York bank- 
ers who worked to destroy the Bank of the United States the 
very archetypes of the “established urban capitalists” against 
whom the alleged Jacksonian revolution was allegedly directed? 
Did not many of those bankers hold high rank in the Republican 
Party of Andrew Jackson? In New York State, did they not hold 
either high rank or considerable influence in Tammany Hall and 
the Albany Regency, which contributed so much to Jackson’s 
election? Indeed, didn’t many of those bankers owe their posi- 
tion as “established urban capitalists” to the ‘““monopoly char- 
ters” granted them for long and loyal service to the Republican 
Party? Didn’t the great majority of the Jackson Party in the New 
York legislature oppose the movement led and supported by the 
Whigs to ““democratize” banking? But if those and similar ques- 
tions require affirmative answers—Hammond, I believe, would 
agree that they do—it becomes logically impossible to attribute 
the democratization of business in New York State to farm-born 
Jacksonians revolting against established urban capitalists. 
Another logical inconsistency fostered by the Jacksonian De- 
mocracy concept is illustrated by Hammond’s emphasis upon 
the “agrarian” vocabulary Jacksonians employed to attack the 
Bank. Were abusive terms, such as oppression, tyranny, monied 
power, and aristocracy, exclusively or primarily agrarian? Had 
they not been used by nonagrarians, too, long before Andrew 
Jackson became a national political figure and long before busi- 
ness began to be democratized? Didn’t the men who passion- 
ately opposed “King Andrew” and his party use essentially the 
same terms of praise and abuse as the men who passionately 
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supported him? Had not the Antimasons adapted to politics the 
vocabulary of sectarian abuse, referred to Van Buren’s Safety- 
Fund “scheme” as a “monster” institution, and denounced the 
“moneyed aristocracy, existing in the city of Albany, which 
owns the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ bank”? Why assign Jackso- 
nians a monopoly on terms commonly used during the Age of 
Egalitarianism by large numbers of men in all parties? Similarly, 
if most Jacksonians were farm-born, were not most anti-Jackso- 
nians also farm-born? If some established urban capitalists op- 
posed the party of Jackson, were not others counted among his 
most ardent supporters? In short, before we draw conclusions 
about the class composition of the Democratic and Whig par- 
ties, we must systematically analyze the opponents of the “Jack- 
son Party,” as well as its adherents. 

Since Hammond accepts the traditional concept as central to 
the synthesis of the period, he, like other commentators begin- 
ning with Tocqueville, attributes characteristics and ideas and 
policies to Jacksonians that, at least in New York, are either 
more accurately associated with their opponents or best de- 
scribed as common to members of both major parties. Thus he 
emphasizes the importance of the New York Free Banking Act; 
but instead of attributing its passage to the long campaign 
waged by the opponents of the Jackson Party (Working Men, 
Antimasons, Whigs), he attributes it to the groups that actually 
fought against the Act, the urban Locofocos and the rural Radi- 
cal Democrats. Perhaps we could find no better illustration to 
support the conclusion that the Jackson Democracy concept has 
distracted historians from the significance of their own work 
and has forced them to operate within an inadequate framework 
of ideas. 


B. An Alternative Concept and Hypothesis 


Since I do not believe that the concept helps us to understand 
New York history after 1815, the question arises of whether we 
can replace it with a more adequate and realistic concept. In a 
sense, of course, that question is premature; systematic studies 
of other states may show that the traditional concept is well- 
founded’ and that New York is, at most, a special case. But 
suppose it turns out that New York is a representative state and 
that the findings reported in this book are credible. What then? 
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Let us go far beyond the evidence now available and assume 
that we must reject the concept of Jacksonian Democracy. Since 
its rejection forces us to break out of the traditional framework 
of ideas, we undoubtedly will stumble and fumble around for 
some time to come. We can tentatively begin, however, by dis- 
carding the old caption for the period and substitute the Age of 
Egalitarianism for the Age of Jackson. Marvin Meyers has re- 
cently observed that historians agree “that the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century is properly remembered as the age of 
Jackson.” I, for one, disagree. If my assumptions are sound, that 
caption drastically distorts reality by exaggerating the signifi- 
cance and role of Andrew Jackson, the Age of Egalitarianism 
expresses the central tendency of the period and does not asso- 
ciate that tendency with a particular party. In Karl Mannheim’s 
phrase, the caption expresses “the ideology of an age.” 

No doubt any caption for a period distorts reality; for exam- 
ple, an increasingly sophisticated defense of slavery developed 
simultaneously with the victory of egalitarian ideas. But when 
we substitute the Age of Egalitarianism for the Age of Jackson, 
we substitute a general phenomenon for a particular individual, 
and can go on to substitute the concept of egalitarian revolution 
for that of Jacksonian revolution (or Jacksonian Democracy). 
Tocqueville’s celebrated dictum to the contrary, Americans were 
not “born equal” and did have “to endure a democratic revolu- 
tion.” After 1815, not only in politics but in all spheres of Amer- 
ican life, egalitarianism challenged elitism and, in most spheres 
and places, egalitarianism won. Thus, if we accept the egalitarian 
revolution concept, we are in a better position to see that during 
the 1830’s and 1840’s political battles were less over ends than 
means. The major parties in New York developed the conflicting 
doctrines of the negative liberal state and the positive liberal 
‘state, but in time, both parties accepted egalitarianism as the 
ideology of the Good Society. 

We can push this reasoning further: once we develop the 
concept of the “egalitarian revolution,” we may be in a better 
position to account for the transformation from the aristocratic 
liberal republic of the early nineteenth century to the populistic 
egalitarian democracy of the mid-nineteenth century. One pos- 
sible answer, or hypothesis, is that the egalitarian revolution 
after 1815 was largely, although by no means exclusively, the 
product of the Transportation Revolution which occurred after 
1815 and fostered, stimulated, and accelerated tendencies al- 
ready present in American society and culture. I do not pretend 
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that the present study has “proved” that hypothesis; at the 
moment, the hypothesis is impressionistic and crude, and it 
cannot even be stated precisely, let alone verified. 

Before we can test the hypothesis that the Transportation 
Revolution was the “main cause” of the egalitarian revolution, 
we must state it differently. As stated, the hypothesis probably 
does suggest some relationships between the two revolutions. 
But it is too ambiguous to be tested, and it seems to assume that 
“impersonal forces” determine human behavior—a metaphysical 
assumption that retards historiographic progress by obscuring 
the fact that history is made by men. 

When we focus upon men or groups of men, rather than 
upon “forces” or ‘factors’—terms mechanically borrowed from 
physical scientists who deal with different kinds of causal prob- 
lems—we are in a better position to assess the relative impor- 
tance of determinants. In explaining a sequence of events, we 
can then claim that certain men played more important roles 
than other men. Such claims are more precise, more meaningful, 
more consonant with every-day “common sense” explanations 
of every-day experience and behavior than are those that pur- 
port to assess the relative importance of “economic forces,” 
“cultural forces,” and the like. Moreover, when we focus upon 
human beings, we can support our judgments of relative impor- 
tance by using criteria such as the number of men, their different 
power to control the apparatus of opinion-making and decision- 
making, their persistence over time in translating ideas into ac- 
tion and objectives into reality. In contrast, it is extraordinarily 
difficult to find and use criteria to measure the relative impor- 
tance of “impersonal forces.” Thus I believe that causal ex- 
planations of human behavior might better take the form, “Who 
Caused the Egalitarian Revolution?”, than “What Were the 
Causes of the Egalitarian Revolution?” (Civil War, American 
Revolution, English Revolution, French Revolution). 

If this line of reasoning is valid, my hypothesis should specify 
who (members of what groups) played greater and lesser roles 
in the egalitarian revolution after 1815. It also should specify 
why the Transportation Revolution both impelled and permitted 
them to speed the transition from an aristocratic to an egali- 
tarian society. At present, I cannot state the hypothesis in those 
terms. Nevertheless, it does identify some causal relationships 
that seem consistent with the relevant data for New York, and 
the relevant data now available for American history between 
1815 and 1860. It seems reasonable to assert, therefore, that if 
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further research and analysis shows that we must reject the 
Jacksonian Democracy concept and hypotheses derived from it, 
the concept and hypothesis sketched here warrant considera- 
tion as alternatives toward a more satisfactory synthesis of the 
period. 


3 


Mid-Nineteenth- Century 
Keform 


Creative or Futile? 


“IN the history of the world the doctrine of Reform had 
never such scope as at the present hour,” confided Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in his journal in 1840. In the past, he noted, many in- 
stitutions had been accorded respect. “But now all these & all 
else hear the trumpet & are rushing to judgment. Christianity 
must quickly take a niche that waits for it in the Pantheon of 
the past, and figure as Mythology henceforward and not a king- 
dom, town, statute, rite, calling, man, woman, or child, but is 
threatened by the new spirit.” 1 Such was the bewildering array 
of reform movements that nothing and no one escaped their 
influence. 

The reform movements that swept across America during the 
first half of the nineteenth century took a variety of forms. 
The most famous was the antislavery crusade. Less known ones, 
but equally important, were the movements to improve the con- 
dition of such groups as the blind, the inebriate, the deaf, the 
insane, the convict, and other unfortunate members of society. 
Some of these reform movements were intended to help indi- 
viduals and groups powerless to change their condition; others 
had broader social and humanitarian goals, including the aboli- 
tion of war, the remaking of society by establishing model 
utopian communities, the establishment of greater equality be- 


1 The Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(7 vols. to date: Cambridge, 1960-1969), VII, p. 403. This quote was later 
incorporated into Emerson’s essay entitled “Man the Reformer.” 
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tween the sexes, and the founding of a free system of universal 
education. Thus reform was characterized by heterogeneity in 
form as well as in function. 

It is equally difficult to categorize the ideologies of those 
involved in reform movements. Some saw social evils arising 
out of improvident and immoral behavior on the part of the 
individual. Others believed that an imperfect environment was 
at fault and that a meaningful solution to the problem at hand 
involved structural changes in American society. A few viewed 
reform as being conservative in nature in that it would diminish 
class rivalries and antagonisms, thereby preserving a funda- 
mentally good and moral social order; others saw reform in 
more radical terms and urged fundamental changes in the fabric 
and structure of society. Similarly, there was little agreement 
about the use of the state to effect reform, for some regarded 
state intervention as an absolute necessity while others felt that 
reform efforts should be confined to private endeavors. 

Although reform movements were heterogeneous in nature, 
there were a few themes common to them all. In the first place, 
all reformers by definition were optimists. In their eyes no prob- 
lem was so difficult that it could not be solved; no evil was so 
extreme as to be ineradicable; no person was so sinful as to be 
unredeemable; no situation was so far gone as to be beyond 
control; and no illness was so severe as to be incurable. Second, 
an extraordinarily large number of them held strong religious 
convictions. Although disinterested in and even hostile to the 
fine points of doctrinal dispute, most were motivated by a firm 
sense of obligation and stewardship. All individuals, they ar- 
gued, were under a moral law that gave them a responsibility 
for the welfare of their fellow man. No individual could ignore 
this obligation. Third, most reformers believed that science and 
reason complemented rather than contradicted religious faith. 
Indeed, reason and science provided the means of fulfilling the 
moral and religious obligations that bound all individuals. Fi- 
nally, most reformers recognized the complexity and interde- 
pendency of society. Consequently, they were catholic in their 
concerns and shared one other characteristic; they were fre- 
quently involved in more than one type of reform. Horace 
Mann, for example, first came to national attention as a cru- 
sader on behalf of the mentally ill. But he turned later to edu- 
cational reform partly out of his conviction that the evils and 
diseases that manifested themselves in later life could be mini- 
mized or prevented by proper education and training during 
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youth when the individual’s character was unformed and pliable 
rather than fixed. Mann’s broad interests were fairly typical, 
for he—like most activists—recognized that a multifaceted at- 
tack on existing evils was indispensable for social betterment. 

Many of the intended beneficiaries of reform, it should be 
noted, were either from the lower classes or else included a 
disproportionately high percentage of poor. Responsibility for 
the welfare of such lower-class groups was generally entrusted 
to those individuals in more fortunate straits—if only because 
of the inability of these dependent groups to change significantly 
the conditions under which they lived. Slaves, for example, were 
in no position to help bring about their own liberation. Nor 
could mentally-ill persons, orphans, drunkards, or convicts agi- 
tate for the establishment or improvement of institutions that 
would benefit them. Moreover, reformers had to have both lei- 
sure time and a sufficient income to permit them to pursue their 
careers as social activists. Reform movements, therefore, drew 
much of their inspiration and personnel from the ranks of the 
middle class and the well-to-do. 

Though few middle-class reformers embarked on their activis- 
tic career with a clear and cohesive ideology, their experiences 
with evils often led to sophisticated social analyses. An analyti- 
cal approach, however, often had a self-extending mechanism 
in that it was difficult to deal with an individual problem with- 
out bringing under scrutiny broader institutional arrangements 
and structures. The result was a searching analysis that fre- 
quently involved judgments about the basic morality or immoral- 
ity of American society, a judgment that was certain to engender 
conflict and controversy. Those active in the woman’s rights 
movement, to offer one illustration, found it difficult to discuss 
that issue without becoming involved in an examination of the 
larger society in which they lived. Aside from goals, reformers 
also had to face the question of means. What tactics were ap- 
propriate to the problem? What should be done if slaveowners 
refused to countenance the idea of abolishing slavery or inebri- 
ates to discontinue the use of liquor? 

It is clear that most mid-nineteenth-century reformers found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to avoid making judgments about 
their country. And such judgments inevitably either confirmed 
or repudiated time-honored values concerning the legitimacy or 
illegitimacy of institutional relationships within American soci- 
ety. Whatever the case, it is clear that the searching analysis of 
the fabric of society that was under way during the first half of 
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the nineteenth century did not occur solely within a framework 
of reason and rationality. Few individuals and groups, after all, 
possessed the confidence and self-restraint that enabled them to 
discuss the issues with which they were concerned without be- 
coming emotionally involved. Reformers often experienced an 
intense internal conflict, if only because their vision concerning 
what American society was and what it should be were often so 
wide apart. Abolitionists, for example, saw slavery not only in 
terms of immorality per se, but as an institution that ultimately 
corrupted most of Southern society and tainted even those who 
remained neutral. Southerners, on the other hand, saw aboli- 
tionists as a collection of fanatics who did not understand either 
the slave or the South and who were intent on forcing all others 
to conform to their own unique definitions of morality and 
justice. 

Just as Americans between 1800 and 1860 argued and fought 
over various visions of what constituted a just and moral so- 
ciety, so historians have argued over the nature, sources, and 
intentions of reformers. Instead, those historians undertaking a 
study of individuals and groups seeking changes in American 
society sooner or later became involved in judgments about 
these reformers, including their means, goals, and even reasons 
for becoming social activists. The result has been a bewildering 
multiplicity of interpretations of the many reform movements 
that developed during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
interpretations that more often than not reflected the personal 
values of the historians writing about the problem. 

The writing of American history in the twentieth century was 
dominated by scholars who held a liberal ideology and who 
tended to interpret the past in terms of a struggle between the 
mass of people on the one hand and narrow, selfish, and grasp- 
ing special interests on the other. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that reformers and reform movements were generally held 
in high esteem. “In that time, if ever in American history,” 
wrote Alice F. Tyler in her comprehensive study of ante-bellum 
reform, ‘the spirit of man seemed free and the individual could 
assert his independence of choice in matters of faith and theory. 
The military democracy of the period was a declaration of faith 
in man and in the perfectibility of his institutions. The idea of 
progress so inherent in the American way of life and so much 
a part of the philosophy of the age was at the same time a 
challenge to traditional beliefs and institutions and an impetus 
to experimentation with new theories and humanitarian re- 
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forms.” * The origins of reform, she argued, were to be found 
in the interaction of Enlightenment rationalism, religious reviv- 
alism, transcendentalism, and the democratization of society 
that resulted from the impress of the frontier. 

Although most accounts seemed generally favorable toward 
ante-bellum reform, more often than not they were critical of 
specific movements. Not all reform movements, argued some 
historians, were necessarily for the good. The temperance cru- 
sade, after all, was led by narrow-minded and bigoted individ- 
uals seeking to impose their own moral code upon the rest of the 
people. Indeed, Tyler in her generally sympathetic survey of re- 
form noted that in back of the temperance crusade “lay the 
danger, ever present in a democracy, of the infringement by a 
majority of the rights of a minority and the further dangers 
inherent in the use of force to settle a moral issue.” * Equally 
distasteful to historians was the strong current of nativism—a 
movement that took a marked anti-Catholic turn during and 
after the 1830’s and which entered politics in the form of the 
Know-Nothing or Native American party during the 1850’s. 
Most scholars found it difficult to deal with this movement and 
its accompanying intolerance, which seemed to set it apart from 
the general current of reform.* Much the same pattern was true 
of abolitionism. Virtually no scholar defended slavery, yet a 
large number were extraordinarily critical of the abolitionist 
movement because of its fanaticism and intolerance. 

Indeed, abolitionism offers a dramatic illustration of the way 
in which historians have interpreted the past in terms of their 
own values and the concerns of the present. To Northerners 
writing in the 1870’s and 1880’s the abolitionists were cou- 
rageous men and women who were so convinced that slavery 
was immoral that they were willing to dedicate their lives to its 
elimination in spite of being ostracized and even endangered by 
the hostility of their outraged countrymen. Many of these early 
writers, of course, had themselves been participants in the Civil 
War; their works in part represented both an explanation and 
a justification for their actions. Southerners, on the other hand, 
flatly laid the blame for the Civil War at the doorstep of the 


2 Alice Felt Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of American Social History 
from the Colonial Period to the Outbreak of the Civil War (Minneapolis, 
1944), p. 1. 
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abolitionists. Some even charged that the intolerance and fanati- 
cism of the abolitionists had aborted a moderate and sensible 
emancipation movement that had been under way in the South. 
Such was the position of Robert E. Lee, who told a reporter in 
1866 that he had always favored emancipation, and that in Vir- 
ginia ‘the feeling had been strongly inclined in the same direc- 
tion, till the ill-judged enthusiasms (amounting to rancour) of 
the abolitionists in the North had turned the Southern tide of 
feeling in the other direction.” * 

The Southern view of abolitionism by the early part of the 
twentieth century had become the dominant tradition in Amer- 
ican historiography. One reason for this in part was that a sig- 
nificant number of scholars came from the South and shared 
the outlook and loyalties of that section. Since they placed the 
blame for the coming of the Civil War on the North, they 
tended to treat the abolitionists as an irresponsible group who 
had stirred up sectional animosities to the point where an armed 
confrontation was all but inevitable. Thus in his discussion of 
the causes of the Civil War, Frank L. Owsley (in his presiden- 
tial address before the Southern Historical Association in 1940) 
condemned the abolitionists in harsh and unequivocal terms. 
“One has to seek in the unrestrained and furious invective of 
the present totalitarians,” he stated, “to find a near parallel to 
the language that the abolitionists and their political fellow trav- 
elers used in denouncing the South and its way of life. Indeed, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, neither Dr. Goebbels nor 
Virginio Gayda nor Stalin’s propaganda agents have as yet been 
able to plumb the depths of vulgarity and obscenity reached and 
maintained by George Bourne, Stephen Foster, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Sumner, and other abolitionists of note. . . . Neither 
time nor good taste permits any real analysis of this torrent of 
coarse abuse; but let it be said again that nothing equal to it has 
been encountered in the language of insult used between the 
nations today—even those at war with one another.” ® 

But not all the hostility of historians toward the abolitionists 
can be attributed to sectional partisanship alone, since many of 


* Robert E. Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee 
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these scholars came from other regions of the country. The 
dislike of these individuals arose not out of sympathy with the 
institution of slavery, but rather out of a distaste of the fanati- 
cism of the abolitionists and their incessant quarrels over tac- 
tics and programs. Moreover, historians reflected some of the 
general apathy—even hostility—toward the plight of black 
Americans that was characteristic of the first three or so decades 
of the twentieth century, a fact that made it all the more difficult 
to attribute wisdom or sincerity to the abolitionist movement. A 
few scholars also noted that not all abolitionists were committed 
to the proposition that blacks and whites were equal. Conse- 
quently, the allegation that abolitionists were “insincere” and 
“hypocritical” seemed to have some substance. The result was a 
constant and subtle denigration of the abolitionist movement in 
historical literature. 

In one highly influential study published in 1933, for exam- 
ple, Gilbert H. Barnes argued that abolitionism was an out- 
growth of the evangelical religious revivals of the 1820’s and 
1830’s that could be linked to such preachers as the Reverend 
Charles Grandison Finney. Associated with these revivals was a 
spirit of reform that led some individuals to regard their own 
moral regeneration as evidence of the need to redeem sinners 
elsewhere. The concern of the abolitionists, noted Barnes, “was 
not the abolition of slavery; it was ‘the duty of rebuke which 
every inhabitant of the Free States owes to every slaveholder.’ 
Denunciation of the evil came first; reform of the evil was inci- 
dental to that primary obligation.”* The portrait that Barnes 
drew of some of the abolitionists was scarcely flattering. 

Another reason for the denigration of the abolitionists was 
the use by scholars of insights and concepts borrowed from the 
social and behavioral sciences to inquire into the motives of re- 
formers. It was not difficult to interpret fanaticism in psychiatric 
terms and thus reduce abolitionism to a form of social or psy- 
chological pathology. Hazel Wolf, for example, described the 
behavior of individual abolitionists as obsessive and paranoic in 
nature. All of them, she wrote, were “eagerly bidding for a mar- 
tyr’s crown.” ® David Donald, in an essay that has become a 
classic since its publication in 1956, resorted to social psychology 
to explain the behavior of the abolitionists as a reform group: 
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Descended from old and socially dominant Northeastern families, 
reared in a faith of aggressive piety and moral endeavor, educated for 
conservative leadership, these young men and women who reached 
maturity in the 1830’s faced a strange and hostile world. Social and 
economic leadership was being transferred from the country to the 
city, from the farmer to the manufacturer, from the preacher to the 
corporation attorney. Too distinguished a family, too gentle an 
education, too nice a morality were handicaps in a bustling world of 
business. Expecting to lead, these young people found no followers. 
They were an elite without function, a displaced class in American 
society. 

Some—like Daniel Webster—made their terms with the new order 
and lent their talents and their family names to the greater glorifica- 
tion of the god of trade. But many of the young men were unable to 
overcome their traditional disdain for the new money-grubbing class 
that was beginning to rule. In these plebeian days they could not be 
successful in politics; family tradition and education prohibited idle- 
ness; and agitation allowed the only chance for personal and social 
self-fulfillment. . 

They did not support radical economic reforms because funda- 
mentally these young men and women had no serious quarrel with 
the capitalistic system of private ownership and control of property. 
What they did question, and what they did rue, was the transfer of 
leadership to the wrong groups in society, and their appeal for re- 
form was a strident call for their own class to re-exert its former social 
dominance. Some fought for. prison reform; some for women’s 
rights; some for world peace; but ultimately most came to make that 
natural identification between moneyed aristocracy, textile-manufac- 
turing, and Southern slave-grown cotton. An attack on slavery was 
= best, if quite unconscious, attack upon the new industrial sys- 
tem. 


While the majority of historians were unfriendly in their treat- 
ment of the abolitionists, the older and more favorable views 
held by Northern writers in the 1860’s and 1870's did not com- 
pletely disappear. Indeed, by the late 1930’s—especially when it 
began to be increasingly apparent that the problem of black- 
white relationships was becoming more and more tense as a 
result of a growing militancy within the black community and 
the general discrediting of racist theory—the beginnings of a 
change in the existing unfavorable portrait of abolitionism 
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began to be evident. Dwight L. Dumond, for example, showed 
considerable sympathy for the abolitionists in his study of the 
origins of the Civil War in 1939." The broadening of the civil 
rights movement and the struggle for equality in the 1950’s and 
1960’s further shifted the framework of the debate, for it was 
difficult, if not impossible, for historians to avoid dealing with 
the tragedy of black-white relationships in America. Indeed, by 
the 1960’s a significant number of historians clearly sympa- 
thized with the abolitionists, and their approach now seemed 
to be dominant. In a major study on antislavery in 1961 Du- 
mond began by stating his own viewpoint in clear and straight- 
forward language: 


The course of the men and women who dedicated their lives to ar- 
resting the spread of slavery was marvelously direct and straight- 
forward. They denounced it as a sin which could only be remedied 
by unconditional repentance and retributive justice. They denounced 
it as antithetical to the foundation principles of the nation, contrary 
to both natural law and moral law. . . . 

These people were neither fanatics nor incendiaries. They appealed 
to the minds and consciences of men. They precipitated an intellectual 
and moral crusade for social reform, for the rescue of a noble people, 
for the redemption of democracy." 


Dumond was not alone in rehabilitating the abolitionists. 
Aside from the publication of numerous favorable biographies, 
there was a clear tendency to write about the movement in 
friendly, even glowing, terms. One book of essays by various 
authorities in 1965 explicitly rejected earlier views of abolition- 
ism as a movement of maladjusted and evil fanatics. Indeed, in 
the concluding essay Howard Zinn argued that abolitionist rad- 
icalism was highly constructive when compared with the ex- 
treme inhumanity of slavery.'” 

Indicative of the current trend is the first selection by Donald 
G. Mathews, which analyzes the arguments and rhetoric of the 
abolitionists and argues that they were neither irrational nor 
fanatic. The abolitionists as agitators were not attempting to 
change the values of Americans—rather they were trying to 
extend them to human beings who were generally considered 
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to be outside of society. Nor were the men and women who 
spent much of their lives fighting against slavery guilty of over- 
simplification, according to Mathews. They freely admitted that 
many slaveholders were good people, that not all were sinners, 
and that slavery was a complex institution. Nevertheless, slavery 
involved the exercise of arbitrary and absolute power. Such 
power enabled good Southerners to live with an immoral and 
evil institution. The absolute power of whites over blacks, more- 
over, corrupted not only individuals, but the South as a section 
as well as the entire nation. The abolitionists ultimately rejected 
the idea that proper social agitation was ameliorative. They 
opted instead for an ideology that sought to change society so 
that there would be no oppression of one human being by an- 
other. Matthews’ interpretation reflects the more sympathetic 
views of abolitionism characteristic of historical literature dur- 
ing the last few decades. 

Historians, however, have not treated all reform movements 
in the same manner as they have abolitionists. Indeed, during 
the 1950’s and 1960’s, when fissures and flaws in American so- 
ciety began to appear more pronounced, scholars began to view 
the reform movements of the mid-nineteenth century as har- 
bingers of many of the unsolved dilemmas and problems of the 
present day. The theme of social control, to cite one example, 
tended to loom larger even in the writings of scholars who were 
in no way identified with the hostile critique of American his- 
tory associated with the “New Left” school of historiography. 
Historians began to suggest that the motivation behind the ac- 
tions of many reformers, either consciously or unconsciously, 
was to impose some form of social control over those whom 
they were ostensibly trying to help. 

Religious benevolence—clearly a major theme in mid-nine- 
teenth century America—underwent a sharp re-evaluation, for 
example. Clifford S. Griffin, noting the phenomenal increase in 
the number of national societies established for such benevolent 
purposes as education, conversion, temperance, peace, antislav- 
ery, moral reform, and the dissemination of the Bible, saw in 
them more than merely the disinterested exercise of charitable 
impulses. As more and more people confronted political and 
social upheavals, and the homogeneity of American society 
splintered before their very eyes, many turned to religion— 
especially Protestantism—as the only social force capable of 
restoring ‘‘stability and order, sobriety and safety.” A theocratic 
state where moral legislation buttressed and embodied a re- 
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ligious code was clearly impossible to institute within the United 
States. Both clergymen and laymen, therefore, turned to new 
national societies they founded for theocratic purposes. Such 
societies, organized to promote religious benevolence and char- 
ity, embodied also a belief on the part of their trustees that God 
wished all men to obey His laws, and that these societies were 
the proper and legitimate interpreters of God’s laws. Most of the 
leaders of these societies were relatively well-to-do, and viewed 
religious benevolence as a means of social control. “Religion and 
morality, as dispensed by the benevolent societies throughout 
the seemingly chaotic nation,” argued Griffin, “became a means 
of establishing secular order.” That this version of morality 
strengthened the status quo and ensured the retention of power 
in the hands of affluent groups was hardly surprising.™® 

In a similar vein Michael Katz was critical of those histo- 
rians who had interpreted the educational reform movement 
as merely an outgrowth of mid-nineteenth century humanitar- 
ian zeal and the extension of political democracy. “Very 
simply,” he wrote, “the extension and reform of education in 
the mid-nineteenth century were not a potpourri of democracy, 
rationalism, and humanitarianism. They were the attempt of 
a coalition of the social leaders, status-anxious parents, and 
status-hungry educators to impose educational innovation, each 
for their own reasons, upon a reluctant community.” '* Those 
community leaders promoting education sought a school sys- 
tem that would simultaneously harmonize America’s economic 
growth with a business-oriented value system that would pre- 
vent the violent consequences that had accompanied the rise 
of industrialism in countries such as England. Educational 
reform, moreover, was not a consequence of a broad and diverse 
coalition of various social and economic groups; rather it was 
imposed on a society by leaders who identified education with 
their own interests and values. Consequently, education did 
not gain the allegiance of working- and lower-class groups, 
who reacted adversely precisely because the schools obviously 
did not serve their particular needs. After analyzing a number 
of local case studies in Massachusetts, Katz concluded that 
urban school reformers failed to achieve their goals. 


18 Clifford S. Griffin, Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral Stewardship in the 
United States, 1800-1865 (New Brunswick, N.J., 1960), pp. x—xiii. 

14 Michael B. Katz, The Irony of Early School Reform: Educational In- 
novation in Mid-Nineteenth Century Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1968), p. 
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The schools failed to reach their ends, first, because those ends were 
impossible to fulfill. They failed, second, because of the style of edu- 
cational development. Educational reform and innovation represented 
the imposition by social leaders of schooling upon a reluctant, un- 
comprehending, skeptical, and sometimes . . . hostile citizenry. Social 
and cultural antagonisms that delayed and made difficult the achieve- 
ment of innovation could not be simply erased after new schools had 
been built. From on high the school committees, representing the 
social and financial leadership of towns and cities, excoriated the 
working-class parents. They founded schools with a sense of su- 
periority, not compassion. They forced education, and they forced it 
fast and hard; no time was allowed for the community to accustom 
itself to novel institutions or ideas about the length of school life. 
School committees hoped to serve their own ends and the ends of the 
status-seeking parents that supported them; one of those ends in- 
volved the unification of urban society. Ironically, their ideology and 
style could not have been better designed to alienate the very people 
whom they strove to accommodate in a more closely knit social 
order. In making the urban school, educational promoters of the mid- 
nineteenth century fostered an estrangement between the school and 
the working-class community that has persisted to become one of the 
greatest challenges to reformers of our own times.!® 


The themes of social control and imposition of reform have 
by no means been confined to religious benevolence or educa- 
tion. In the second selection Joseph R. Gusfield, a sociologist 
by profession, analyzes the temperance movement in much the 
same manner as Donald, Griffin, and Katz viewed their reform 
movements. To Gusfield temperance was a “symbolic crusade” 
in that it had unconscious roots far removed from the outward 
form that it took. Issues of moral reform, in his eyes, repre- 
sented the manner in which a cultural group acts to preserve, 
defend, and enhance the dominance and prestige of its own 
style of living within a total society. During the Federalist era 
temperance attracted a declining social elite bent on retaining 
its power and leadership. This elite ‘“sought to make Americans 
into a clean, sober, godly, and decorous people’’—a people that 
reflected the values of New England Federalists themselves. By 
the 1840’s temperance had become a reflection of the tensions 
between native Americans and immigrants or between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. Those who favored temperance, in short, 
saw the curtailment of the use of liquor as a means “of solving 
the problems presented by an immigrant, urban poor whose 
culture clashed with American Protestantism.” 
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Much of the literature pertaining to reform, therefore, has 
been as much a commentary on the values held by the indi- 
vidual historian as it has been the creation of a supposedly 
objective past. Those historians who shared the ideals, values, 
vision, and tactics of a particular reform movement have gen- 
erally written about it in a favorable and approving manner. 
Those who disagreed tended to find unconscious or semicon- 
scious forces at work that made reform an instrument of social 
control, often by well-to-do groups seeking to retain or extend 
their power and authority. Within this framework the histo- 
rian, in effect, had taken on the role of social critic. 

Nevertheless, some historians found such an approach too 
limiting or circumscribed to serve as a satisfactory means of 
explaining reform movements. To classify some reforms as 
good (i.e., abolitionism) and others as less than good (i.e., tem- 
perance, religious benevolence, and education) posed some diffi- 
culties. One such difficulty arose out of the fact that reformers 
tended to be eclectic rather than narrow in their concerns. More 
often than not, an individual active in one reform movement 
was likely to be active in several others, though perhaps not 
with the same degree of intensity or involvement. Horace Mann 
and Samuel Gridley Howe, to cite only two cases, were active 
in educational reform, in movements to establish facilities for 
the mentally ill and deaf, dumb, and blind, as well as abolition- 
ism. To characterize one of these movements as “bad” and an- 
other as “good” raised serious intellectual problems. 

A “good-bad” dichotomy also tended to obscure for some 
historians a more general issue; namely, what was responsible 
for the pervasiveness of reform during the first half of the 
nineteenth century? Had there been only a few reform move- 
ments, each could have been explained in terms of a particular 
and specific situation. Abolitionism, for example, could be 
viewed simply as a response to the existence of slavery. But 
the fact of the matter was that considerably more than a dozen 
reform movements were operating during the first five decades 
of the nineteenth century. Was it not plausible to argue that 
something within American society that transcended a partic- 
ular evil or void was responsible for this state of affairs? 

To Merle Curti, a scholar writing within the Progressive 
tradition of American history in the early 1940’s, the roots of 
reform were to be found in a complex combination of Enlight- 
enment beliefs—faith in reason, natural law, and the idea of 
progress—and a liberal humanitarian religion that assumed the 
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goodness of man and the perfectibility of the individual. Two 
other intellectual trends also played a role in stimulating re- 
form: romanticism, with its enthusiasm of man as a human being 
without reference to a person’s status in terms of inheritance 
and education; and utilitarianism, which insisted that all institu- 
tions be judged by standards of social utility rather than tradi- 
tion or custom. Social and economic tensions—especially those 
brought on by the recurring swings in the business cycle, like- 
wise stimulated individual reform movements. Labor leaders, to 
cite but one example, fought against exploitation by employers 
(including slaveowners), and added their voices to the move- 
ment for free public education because education clearly served 
the needs of their constituents. All these considerations gave 
rise to a current of reform that drew strength and sustenance 
from all strata of American society.'® 

Many scholars, however, were less confident about Curti’s 
conclusions regarding reformers and reform. Not all reform 
movements, they noted, necessarily resulted in a good outcome. 
It was true that certain institutions—notably slavery—were 
abolished. Yet those who had fought to do away with slavery 
failed to eradicate the roots of racial prejudice that gave rise 
to a crisis of massive proportions in the United States in 
the mid-twentieth century. In his seminal work on slavery, 
published in 1959, Stanley M. Elkins provided a major re- 
interpretation of the abolitionists in particular and reformers 
in general. To Elkins the most distinctive feature of American 
society in the early-nineteenth century was the general break- 
down of a number of key social institutions. The older estab- 
lishments that had stood for order and stability—the church, 
the bar, the Federalist party, the eastern merchant aristocracy— 
had been stripped of their power by the 1830’s and replaced by 
an almost mystical faith in the individual. With formal institu- 
tions losing their influence, a new kind of reformer emerged 
who did not rely upon such agencies to bring about social 
change. The pressures on such an individual were not the con- 
crete demands of an institution or organization; there was no 
necessity to consider the needs of a clientele and there was no 
urge to spell out a program that was sound both tactically and 
strategically. On the contrary, reformers tended to be so free 
that their thinking was “erratic, emotional, compulsive, and 
abstract.” Above all, they became preoccupied with a sense of 


*® Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (3rd ed.: New York, 
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self-guilt regarding society’s problems. The result was an emo- 
tional demand for a total solution. When abolitionists sought 
to abolish slavery, for example, they did not feel impelled to 
discuss institutional arrangements in their proposed solutions 
to the problem. They treated slavery not as a concrete social 
issue, but as a moral abstraction. Protest, therefore, occurred in 
an institutional vacuum, and reformers were never called upon 
to test their ideas in concrete situations or offer programmatic 
solutions. Out of Elkins’ interpretation emerged a more gen- 
eralized description of the abstract and moral nature of Amer- 
ican reform and its failure to come to grips with concrete and 
specific problems.'* 

In the third selection in this chapter John L. Thomas attempts 
to synthesize many of the diverse and even conflicting inter- 
pretations of ante-bellum reform. Beginning originally as a 
romantic faith in perfectibility and confined to religious institu- 
tions, wrote Thomas, reform quickly overflowed its barriers and 
spread across society and politics. Curiously enough, the reli- 
gious impulse that gave birth to reform was conservative in 
both political and social terms. Arising out of a reaction to 
democratic politics, egalitarianism, and demands for church dis- 
establishment, religious leaders began to organize benevolent 
societies to strengthen what they viewed as America’s essen- 
tially Christian character and to save the nation from infidelity 
and ruin. By the time Jackson entered the White House, such 
associations formed a vast network of conservative reform 
enterprises that were supported and staffed by clergy and 
wealthy laymen who served as self-appointed guardians of 
America’s morals. What was not anticipated, however, was a 
reorientation of theology that released the forces of romantic 
perfectionism that assumed all men could be saved and that 
man’s improvement was a matter of immediate consequence. 
Defining social sin as the sum total of individual sin, reformers 
worked to regenerate and to educate individuals. Moral regen- 
eration of the individual, then, would lead ultimately to the 
disappearance of social problems. Reform, therefore, involved 


17 Stanley M. Elkins, Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and 
Intellectual Life (Chicago, 1959), pp. 140-222. Several historians, on the 
other hand, have argued that reformers and abolitionists were more realis- 
tic than most of their countrymen. See in particular Aileen S. Kraditor, 
Means and Ends in American Abolitionism: Garrison and His Critics on 
Strategy and Tactics, 1834-1850 (New York, 1969); and James M. Mc- 
Pherson, The Struggle for Equality: Abolitionists and the Negro in the 
Civil War and Reconstruction (Princeton, 1964). 
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a broad moral crusade, but with a strong anti-institutional bias, 
since it was based on the concept of the free and regenerate 
individual. In an important sense, Thomas was echoing Elkins’ 
argument about the nature of mid-nineteenth century reform. 
Even the communitarian experiments, Thomas noted, were anti- 
institutional institutions, for they involved an abandonment of 
political and religious institutions in favor of an ideal society 
giving full rein to the free individual. It was not until after the 
Civil War that a counterrevolution took place. In the course of 
the war both a revival of institutions and a renewal of the 
organic theory of the state occurred. The romantic perfectionist 
individualism characteristic of the first part of the nineteenth 
century declined sharply as a result. 

In surveying the large body of scholarship dealing with ante- 
bellum reform, one is struck by its ambivalent nature. On the 
one hand, the idea of reform has always appealed to historians, 
most of whom have been sympathetic to a liberal, reformist, 
secular ideology. On the other hand, these same historians 
could not help but note that mid-nineteenth century reform 
movements had failed in the sense that later generations of 
Americans (including their own) were confronting many of the 
same problems. The approach to reform inevitably implied an 
implicit judgment of failure. 

The theme that reform had failed tended to vary in intensity; 
the greater the perception of unresolved problems in their own 
society, the more likely were historians prone to see earlier 
reform movements in terms of their shortcomings. Consequently 
—with some exceptions—scholars since the 1950’s have tended 
to emphasize the failures of reform rather than its achievements. 
Yet these same scholars have often been vague about the stand- 
ards which they were employing in judging the past. The result 
has been to complicate further the task of evaluating ante- 
bellum reform; the absence of hard and fast criteria seemed 
lacking, and most scholars appeared to be employing a personal 
and often unstated subjective standard in their evaluations. 

As long as Americans continue to disagree over what con- 
stitutes the proper framework and structure of their society, 
the nature of ante-bellum reform will continue to be a con- 
troversial subject among historians. In examining activists who 
sought to change society in the past, historians will probably 
ask the same questions as their predecessors and contempo- 
raries. What was the nature of mid-nineteenth century reform? 
Were the goals of reformers conservative or radical? Were re- 
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formers responding to objective social evils? Or did their activ- 
ities embody psychological and group frustration? Did these 
reformers really achieve their objectives. If not, who or what 
was responsible for their failures? Were the tactics of reformers 
appropriate to the goals and objectives they were seeking? Were 
the American people prepared to organize their society in such 
a way that justice would be granted in an equitable manner? 
These are only a few of the issues that scholars have faced and 
probably will continue to face when dealing with the problem 
of ante-bellum reform. 


Donald G. Mathews 
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THE abolitionists as agitators and moralists tried to change 
the mind of the American democrat. They appealed to his 
better nature and thundered against his fallen condition in 
pulpit, press, and petition in order to obtain for Negroes the 
same opportunity that white men had to participate in the 
nation’s destiny. The goal was noble indeed, but the movement 
which tried to change American society was, as all human enter- 
prises, compromised by the diverse motives, ideologies, and 
activities of its adherents. Historians have remarked upon the 
abolitionists’ ambivalence towards Negroes and reminded us 
that radical antislavery men were not always and everywhere 
social egalitarians. Even as they tried to change prevailing atti- 
tudes, some abolitionists apparently shared in various degrees 
many of the prejudices of their contemporaries—scarcely an 
earth-shaking discovery. And there are other supposed internal 
contradictions cherished by students of ante-bellum America: 
abolitionists were involved in a religious crusade that became 
political; they emphasized pietistic perfection and individual 
voluntarism while searching for a valid social ethic that took 
into account a kind of pristine environmentalism; they agitated 
against slavery where it did not exist, etc., etc. Part of the am- 
biguity that supposedly shrouds antislavery history involves the 
assumption of many scholars that, since abolitionists were try- 
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ing to destroy slavery, they could not have understood it. Care- 
ful investigation, however, will show that this assumption is 
untrue. 

Considering the many contrasts already on a long list, it may 
seem tiresome to add another. Nevertheless, in reading what 
abolitionists said about slavery and slaveholders, one gets the 
distinct impression of exaggerated rhetoric and elaborate con- 
demnation on the one hand combined with astute insight, 
humane sympathy, and wide knowledge on the other. In fact, 
if one takes Herbert Butterfield’s advice to practice “imagina- 
tive sympathy” in dealing with the past, he may almost conclude 
that abolitionists were right when they claimed to be able to 
understand slavery better than anyone else since they were 
“uncorrupted by a bribe.” In any event, behind the flamboyant 
rhetoric and beyond the vicious allusions of popular oratory 
there was a legitimate critique of slavery. In order to discuss 
this critique it will not do to make distinctions between rational 
and irrational, sensible and nonsensical, sober and emotional 
abolitionists, since these categories are too vague and invidious 
for serious discussion. But it might be useful for the historian 
to make a distinction between the various functions of aboli- 
tionism, between its functions as a social movement, as a large- 
scale agitation, and finally as a legitimate and thoughtful cri- 
tique of the institution of slavery. Once these distinctions are 
made, it may be easier to see that abolitionists held a balanced 
view of slavery even as they attempted to change prevalent 
attitudes towards it. 

Gilbert H. Barnes first emphasized the intimate relationship 
between abolitionism and revivalism. Since the publication of 
his book in 1933 it has been generally accepted that the same 
kind of preaching which forced men to their knees in religious 
revivals enticed many of them into the antislavery movement. 
The social strain resulting from the great changes in American 
society during the first forty years of the nineteenth century 
made many people susceptible to the evangelicalism that in- 
creased the number of Methodists, Baptists, and even Presby- 
terians throughout the nation. Along with the revivalistic fervor 
in the churches came movements which enlisted people in vari- 
ous causes. Each had its prophets, its special vocabulary, its 
fears, enemies, and ideal vision of society. Each in some way 
catered to the special needs of people. 

Whatever those special needs might have been, thousands of 
people joined the abolition movement in some capacity. They 
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were encouraged to do so by itinerant organizers who built up 
a network of local and state agencies and saw to it that the ideas 
of the movement were broadcast and perpetuated by subscrip- 
tion to one of the many antislavery periodicals. Slogans such 
as “immediate emancipation without expatriation” emerged 
from the endless discussions and articles which poured forth 
from the publicists who shaped the ideas of the movement. 
Along with the slogans often came the same lack of humor and 
viciousness of language which characterized the Great Revival’s 
attack upon sin, the Democrat’s attack upon Whig, and the 
rhetoric of many social movements which aimed at conversion 
either in religion or politics. Thus, when reading abolition litera- 
ture, one is not called upon to explain away its exaggerations, 
but to understand them as a function of a movement which 
existed to perpetuate itself regardless of the value of its goals. 
As revivalists had been taught to be specific and harsh and to 
allow no “false comforts for sinners,” so abolitionists acted in 
relation to slaveholders and slavery as they labored to build a 
movement. When they addressed those whom they hoped to 
convert they were as uncompromising as William Lloyd Garri- 
son promised to be in the first edition of his Liberator. Uncon- 
ditional attack was simply the approved method of the temper- 
ance reformation and the revivals; abolitionist crusaders saw 
no reason to discard weapons that had been so successful in 
previous sallies against evil. 

In reading controversial literature, the historian is under 
an obligation not to be too easily offended and to appreciate 
the shocking impact which disputants wanted to create with 
their propaganda. For even behind rhetoric characteristically 
“vicious” is a meaning which the true believer would grasp 
rather easily and which the student should understand. Stephen 
Symonds Foster was infamous for his pamphlet, The Brother- 
hood of Thieves, in which he accused the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of possessing less virtue than all the brothels in New 
York City. Although the statement was not especially delicate 
(William Lloyd Garrison thought it especially inappropriate in 
the Methodist stronghold of Syracuse, New York), neither is 
it prima facie evidence of irrationality. By clearly defining the 
virtuous and nonvirtuous (abolitionists and antiabolitionists), 
it not only bound the faithful together but also highlighted one 
of the main tenets of abolitionist belief by calling into question 
the respectability of an organization which prided itself on its 
respectability. Quite apart from the form in which the words 
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came from Foster’s outraged pen, he was attacking the Meth- 
odist clergy for hypocrisy. Those good men supposedly opposed 
prostitution and yet refused to condemn a system in which 
women were bought and sold with no legal rights either as 
people or as wives and mothers. The point Foster was trying 
to make in his own peculiar way was that a morality which 
condemned one kind of prostitution and not another was a 
false morality. What he demanded was a transvaluation of 
middle-class values. 

By making such a demand, Foster and his colleagues were 
adherents of a peculiar kind of social movement—one that made 
them into agitators. As agitators they were not attempting to 
reconstitute American values but to extend the normative power 
of those values to a group of people hitherto considered beyond 
the pale. Abolitionists, or at least their articulate spokesmen, 
were fully aware that they would have to overstate their case 
in order to move the balky, stubborn American democrat. The 
master agitator William Lloyd Garrison explained his situation 
quite succinctly: “In demanding equal and exact justice we may 
get partial redress; in asking for the whole that is due us, we 
may get a part; in advocating the immediate, we may succeed 
in procuring the speedy abolition of slavery. But, if we demand 
anything short of justice, we shall recover no damages; if we 
ask for a part, we shall get nothing .. .” Had the aboli- 
tionists relied upon sweet reason and careful analyses presented 
to the proper authorities, their efforts would have been as proper 
and pathetic as the quietistic witness of Southern Quakers. 
As agitators abolitionists knew that the dispassionate under- 
standing of a problem was of interest only to intellectuals and 
that most Americans scarcely fit into that category. That the 
abolitionists used passionate and disruptive agitation to gain 
their ends is not evidence that they did not understand slavery; 
rather, it is proof that they understood Americans. 

The problem was not only agitation, but agitation across most 
of the lines which divided Americans into smaller communities. 
Wendell Phillips spoke for the entire abolition movement when 
he outlined the problems of communication he and his comrades 
faced. If the nation had been merely a market, abolitionists 
would talk in dollars and cents, if a college, they would load 
their “cannons with cold facts,” if a church, they would talk of 
“righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” But since 
abolitionists lived in the world of ‘thought and impulse, of self- 
conceit and self-interest, of weak men and wicked,” they would 
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have to be able to speak to each man in words that would make 
him respond favorably to antislavery goals. This of course poses 
a problem for anyone who wants to know what abolitionists 
said about slaveholders and slavery. Because as agitators the 
abolitionists spoke in so many different ways to so many differ- 
ent people, no consistently held, clearly defined view of the 
masters and their system readily emerges from the literature. 

Nevertheless, when one takes into account how much aboli- 
tionist rhetoric had to accomplish and goes behind the function- 
ally angry words to investigate what the historical evidence 
reveals, he finds a balanced, intelligent, and sometimes sophisti- 
cated understanding of the world which the antislavery radicals 
were trying to change. Historians divide abolitionists into Garri- 
sonians, New Yorkers, denominationalists, and many more sub- 
groups beloved of the specialist. But whether one does this or 
simply takes them straight as noncolonizationist, antislavery 
moralists (not politicians or nonextensionists), he will see that 
abolitionists (1) thought of slaveholders not merely as sinners 
but also as good men; (2) thought slavery a complex institution; 
but (3) understood it primarily as arbitrary and absolute power. 

One of the basic charges leveled against abolitionists has 
been that they were morally simplistic in their condemnation 
of slaveholders. Repudiating social complexity as a legitimate 
vindication of slaveholding, they demanded that the abolition of 
slavery be begun at once. Years of waiting for conscientious 
Southerners to find a way to ease slavery out of existence had 
produced nothing to convince radical antislavery men that 
Negro servitude would die without purposeful action. The 
matter was made urgent for the revivalistically oriented aboli- 
tionists by their conviction that slavery was a sin: it was not a 
moral evil which everyone could regret and for which no one 
was responsible; it was not a political evil to be left to com- 
promising politicians; it was not an economic evil to be left to 
self-interested slaveholders to manage—it was a sin. It broke 
the laws of God. It made man into merchantable property and 
deprived him of his humanity—his freedom to make of himself 
what he would. Thus, anyone involved in slavery as a master 
was culpably responsible to God. This conclusion put aboli- 
tionists in the position of calling decent, churchgoing South- 
erners sinners. Even though they worshiped three times a day, 
attended prayer meeting on Wednesday night, took their slaves 
with them to camp meeting, paid their debts, and gave money 
to foreign missions, slaveholders were sinners. This view be- 
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came for many contemporaries as well as for historians the 
hallmark of abolitionist attitudes towards the South: abolition- 
ists thought of slaveholders and their advocates as evil people. 

In reaction to what they supposed was moralistic simplic- 
ity, antiabolitionists and later-day historians committed what 
could be called “the fallacy of misplaced righteousness.” That 
is, by implication they attributed the personal moral respect- 
ability of individual Southerners to the institution of slavery. 
They pointed out that abolitionists were disastrously overstat- 
ing their case by neglecting the complexities of the historical 
process, human motivation, and institutional entrenchment. 
Actually, the South was peopled, not by sinners as abolitionists 
so self-righteously assumed, but rather by good men caught in 
a difficult situation. Many Southern slaveholders were decent 
people, it was said, who secretly regretted the deep injustices 
of slavery, who treated their slaves well, and sent them to 
church on Sunday. Some Negroes even attained some status 
within the system. One ought not to curse good masters who 
were unfortunately involved in slavery, but praise them for 
responsibility in the midst of unjust institutions. These good 
men—reluctant and kindly slaveholders trying to make slavery 
as easy as possible for the slaves—were the tragic victims of a 
cruel and unjust fate. Furthermore, those people who believed 
the abolitionists irresponsible pointed out that slavery was not 
so bad as Theodore Dwight Weld claimed it to be in his pam- 
phlet of 1839, American Slavery as It Is. As all sections, the 
South had its evil men (such as slave traders) who gave its 
peculiar institutions a bad name. The good, however, should 
not be confused with them and called sinners. 

The “fallacy of misplaced righteousness” obscures what re- 
formers are talking about in times of social change. Good men, 
abolitionists pointed out, were the chief vindicators of American 
Negro slavery. Had the antislavery vanguard been totally un- 
aware of the moral character of slavery and its relationships, 
they could justly be accused of being irrelevant fanatics. But 
the abolitionists were not content with middle-class morality as 
some historians have been. The simple assumption that aboli- 
tionists thought of Southern slaveholders only as unregenerate 
sinners needs to be challenged to reveal what they did in fact 
say and simply to set the story straight. 

The Missouri controversies had educated thoughtful South- 
erners to believe that Northern interest in slavery was primarily 
political. Therefore, they were in no mood to appreciate the 
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care with which some abolitionists attempted to explain that 
slavery was a national problem and that sectional power or 
virtue was not really at issue. Abolitionists did maintain, how- 
ever, that their not being from the South was an aid in gaining 
perspective. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child wrote in her pamphlet on 
slavery in 1833: 


It would be very absurd to imagine that the inhabitants of one State 
are worse than the inhabitants of another, unless some peculiar cir- 
cumstances, of universal influence, tend to make them so. Human 
nature is everywhere the same; but developed differently, by different 
incitements and temptations. . . . If we were educated at the South, 
we should no doubt vindicate slavery, and inherit as a birthright all 
the evils it engrafts upon the character. If they lived on our rocky 
soil, and under our inclement skies, their shrewdness would some- 
times border on knavery, and their frugality sometimes degenerate 
into parsimony. We both have our virtues and our faults, induced by 
the influences under which we live. . . . 


Abolitionists were willing to admit the obvious: that people 
accustomed to slavery would be inclined to vindicate it. 

In spite of this fact, there were Southerners to whom anti- 
slavery men thought they might effectively appeal—the respon- 
sible, churchgoing, humane slaveholders who would be sensitive 
to an honest discussion of slavery. Wrote a Methodist: “I 
sincerely sympathize with the slave, and as truly with many 
masters. I believe that northern men would be southern men in 
their circumstances; and that southern men would be northern 
men in ours, where moral principle was equally felt.” The opera- 
tive words were ‘‘where moral principle was equally felt.” 
Abolitionists believed (or at least a great many of them did) 
that the moral regeneration of America institutionalized by 
steady increases in church membership would be the energizing 
force of abolition. They had seen this moral regeneration be- 
come moral action in the creation of new benevolent societies, 
and they saw no reason why slaves could not be helped just 
as much as drunkards, prostitutes, and the heathen. Thus they 
preached a new gospel because, as Orange Scott, the Methodist 
antislavery leader, wrote, it was “by preaching against great 
and destructive evils, particularly, pointedly, and perseveringly, 
that the world [was] to be reformed.” 

Preaching even to “good men” did not work. James G. 
Birney’s special pilgrimage demonstrates what it did not take 
abolitionists everywhere long to find out: that the so-called 
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good people of the South would not listen. As a colonization 
agent in the South in 1833, Birney, the owner of several slaves 
and heir to many others, found that the more he condemned 
slavery the less enthusiasm he engendered among his listeners. 
Nevertheless, he persisted in his efforts to convince the respect- 
able portion of the community that it ought to think about 
abolishing slavery as soon as humanly possible. After his own 
conversion to abolitionism, Birney tried to convince the Ken- 
tucky Presbyterian clergy to urge abolition—but the result was 
a mild and evasive answer. He then tried to reach the commu- 
nity by reasonable discussion in an antislavery paper—but he 
was driven from Kentucky as a traitor. Even in the North, 
Birney’s appeal to the churches as America’s great moral insti- 
tutions was repudiated by those whom he had hoped to convert. 
Not surprisingly, Birney and most of his abolitionist confreres 
were convinced that the good people were the bulwarks of 
slavery. 

The morality ascribed to responsible people in the South did 
not impress abolitionists. Some conservative antislavery men 
tried to develop theories of moral responsibility which allowed 
for “moral men in immoral society,” but most insisted that all 
slaveholders would have to be held responsible for their status. 
In this conclusion they denied the relevance of explanations 
deriving from the ‘fallacy of misplaced righteousness.” Aboli- 
tionists admitted that slaveholders might be humanely moti- 
vated, that they might treat slaves well, that they might preach 
the Gospel (however mutilated) to them; but, in all cases, the 
Negroes were still slaves. This fact alone ran contrary to any 
concept of freedom, human dignity, and Christian love. Slavery 
was too evil in principle to be vindicated by the heroic sadness 
of a conscience-stricken master or by the sympathy of the most 
gentle mistress. “In the hand of a good man or a bad man . . . 
this principle is the same; wrote one abolitionist, “it [slavery] 
possesses not one redeeming quality.” In other words, the fact 
that Southern slaveholders were good men was not relevant in 
the discussion of slavery. 

Abolitionists thus found that their most inveterate enemies 
were not evil men who defended slavery as a positive good, but 
good men who could live with it. They were not so simple- 
minded as to overlook the historical any more than the moral 
facts of slavery, and as master propagandists they undoubtedly 
knew that Weld’s pamphlet, American Slavery as It Is, told the 
significant facts about slavery rather than the whole story. 
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Americans who generally accepted the efficacy of moral living 
would not be persuaded to hate slavery because it was a mixture 
of good men and evil institutions. They would be convinced 
only if slavery in some way affronted their own morality. By 
thus emphasizing the immoralities associated with slavery, 
abolitionists acquired a reputation for violent condemnation; 
but they knew their enemy well. He was not only the pro- 
slavery extremist whose absurd abstractions, abolitionists be- 
lieved, would antagonize the North. Rather, abolitionists under- 
stood their major opponents to be the good people of the South. 

True, abolitionists called these people sinners, but they were 
not thought of simply in those terms. An eloquent example of 
the attitude of antislavery men towards the South can be seen 
in the address of the executive committee of the American 
Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Society in 1840. “The strength of the 
slave power,” the Methodists wrote, “consists in the counte- 
nance extended to the system by professedly good men. A prac- 
tice prevalent only among wicked men, especially one so 
abominably wicked as that of enslaving human beings, could 
not be tolerated in civil society. Hence, it can only exist by 
seducing professedly good people to believe that ‘circumstances’ 
render it necessary for them to adopt it, or justify the practice 
by those with whom they are connected.” Thus, to those who 
tried to counter abolitionist criticism of slaveholders and slavery 
with a defense of the good Southern people, the abolitionists 
replied that the argument was irrelevant. They explained, “It 
is of little consequence to us whether the man who robs us of 
our money be polite or complacent or otherwise.” Decent, 
philanthropic slaveholders were nevertheless people who de- 
prived other men of their freedom. 

When abolitionists turned from the slaveholder to the sys- 
tem he represented they were no more simplistic behind their 
bombastic rhetoric than when they were dealing with the Polly- 
anna propriety of the ‘fallacy of misplaced righteousness.” 
They could all agree that slavery was a complex, well-developed 
social and economic institution which could not be destroyed in 
one day. In fact, it would take so long to extinguish the psy- 
chological, moral, and cultural scars of slavery that its abolition 
should be begun immediately. Whether the abolitionist wanted 
“immediate emancipation gradually accomplished” or “immedi- 
ate unconditional emancipation,” he had no intention of irre- 
sponsibly turning the slaves loose without some guidance. From 
the beginning of their agitation abolitionists could agree with 
William Lloyd Garrison’s plea that Negro slaves be emancipated 
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according to carefully worked out and equitably executed legal 
procedures which would in the end guarantee Negroes the 
equality they had been so long denied. The immediacy in 
immediate emancipation referred to the revivalist-agitator’s 
desire to begin at once in order that something might be done 
eventually; but the formula in no way contradicted the aboli- 
tionist’s belief that slavery was not a simple institution. 

For one thing, slavery varied from place to place, and in the 
variations abolitionists hoped they had found a basic weakness. 
Since slavery was not so significant a part of the economy in 
the border states as in the expanding cotton kingdom, it had a 
less firm hold upon the people in those areas. Encouraging evi- 
dence of this was found at first in the open criticism of slavery 
in Kentucky, Maryland, and even Virginia, where a large num- 
ber of nonslaveholding farmers resented the power of an aris- 
tocracy that rested on an unjust and unequal control of the 
labor force. Slavery where it did exist in the farms of the border 
states was believed to be less severe than in the great planta- 
tions farther south. Smaller holdings were thought to necessitate 
more humane relations between masters and slaves, a fact which 
would not justify slavery but which did demonstrate that it was 
not monolithic in its cultural aspects. 

The complexity of slavery, however, was not thought to con- 
sist primarily of its situational variations but of its effect upon 
Southern people and institutions. Negro servitude was so intri- 
cately woven into the fabric of society that it compromised 
values, institutions, and perspectives by which it might other- 
wise have been weakened. Christianity, the Revolution, democ- 
racy, equality—all the abstractions of American national 
romanticism existed in varying degrees of subordination to the 
facts of slavery. The complexity existed not in the quantitative 
varieties of the experiences of slavery but in the qualitative 
bondage that perpetuated the institution. That is, everything in 
the system reinforced everything else. Thus, Theodore Dwight 
Weld could describe the interaction between slave and master 
as a frustrating experience which was good for neither. Wrote 


Weld: 


. not only is the slave destitute of those peculiarities, habits, tastes, 
and acquisitions, which by assimilating the possessor to the rest of the 
community, excite their interest in him, and thus, in a measure, secure 
for him their protection; but he possesses those peculiarities of bodily 
organization which are looked upon with deep disgust, contempt, 
prejudice, and aversion. Besides this, constant contact with the igno- 
rance and stupidity of the slaves, their filth, rags, and nakedness; their 
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cowering air, servile employments, repulsive food, and squalid hovels, 
their purchase and sale, and use as brutes—all these associations, 
constantly mingling and circulating in the minds of slaveholders, . 
produce in them a permanent state of feeling toward the slave, made 
up of repulsion and settled ill-will. When we add to this the corro- 
sions produced by the petty thefts of the slaves, the necessity of con- 
stant watching, their reluctant service, and indifference to their 
master’s interests, their ill-concealed aversion to him, and spurning 
of his authority; and finally, that fact, as old as human nature, that 
men always hate those whom they oppress, and oppress those whom 
they hate, thus oppression and hatred mutually begetting and per- 
petuating each other—and we have a raging compound of fiery ele- 
ments and disturbing forces... . 


This was one side of slavery, of course, but Weld’s state- 
ment shows that even as they condemned the worst aspects of 
that institution, abolitionists knew that it was extremely com- 
plex in its hold upon masters and slaves, victimizing both. One 
may question the abolitionists’ tough-minded expectation that 
men could or would extricate themselves willfully from such a 
socially determined predicament as that described above, but 
no one can seriously doubt that abolitionists thought slavery 
complex. They simply believed that complexity was no vindica- 
tion either of slavery or the slaveholder; and it is perhaps this 
ethical rigor rather than simplicity that has made the abolition- 
ists so unpopular. 

They maintained that their agitation and ethical importunity 
was justified because of slavery’s effect upon the Negro and its 
ultimate character as absolute power. It was understood as abso- 
lute power because the slave had no legal claim upon the white 
man with which he could protect himself and because that most 
precious of American possessions, the right to one’s own labor, 
was denied him. Slaves worked not because they would be 
better off if they did, but because they would be worse off if 
they did not. Force, fear, and fraud made slavery operate, aboli- 
tionists charged, and what they meant was that men’s labor 
was extracted from them by an inherited system of bondage 
which ultimately relied upon brute force. They meant that men 
faced the future not with the hope and courage of the American 
Hercules but only with despair. And by fraud they meant that 
the church’s Gospel had been used to enslave not free men’s 
minds, that the law and planned ignorance which perpetuated 
slavery deprived Negroes of the same kind of advancement 
enjoyed by other Americans. They meant that the Negro was, 
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for all intents and purposes, completely in the hands of the 
white man. 

The best evidence of this fact, abolitionists thought, was the 
cruelties inflicted by whites on Negroes. Every discussion of the 
abolitionist attack on slavery includes an appropriate section for 
atrocities; and this was certainly a major aspect of antislavery 
propaganda. Everyone who has read this material is well ac- 
quainted with the vivid portrayal of all the infamies men can 
inflict upon their fellows, a striking method by which anti- 
slavery publicists could “clank the chains” of slavery in the ears 
of indifferent Americans. The atrocity stories, while possibly 
interesting in themselves to some abolitionists and historians, 
were printed not merely to arouse hatred of the kindly old slave- 
holder but also to demonstrate that slavery ultimately meant 
absolute and unchecked power. Abolitionists knew that some 
slaves were better treated than others—house servants and arti- 
sans were assumed to be safer than slaves less visible to the 
public—and they admitted that some slaveholders could be 
kind to their servants. But the significant aspect of slavery was 
not kind treatment. And cruelty was considered not as an excep- 
tion to kind treatment, but as the natural result of the power to 
give or withhold kind treatment. With no effective way to de- 
fend themselves against the masters, Negroes bore mutilations, 
brands, and scars as identification not only of runaways in 
advertisements but also of the entire slave system. Men owned 
slaves not for altruistic purposes but to exploit their labor; and 
since the incentive to work was the thoroughly negative one of 
force not wages, since Negroes as men would intentionally frus- 
trate the masters, and since men with absolute power used it, 
the natural result of slavery was cruelty. This was of course an 
abstract argument, but mutilated runaways seemed convincing 
empirical proof of its truth. Halos there were over the heads of 
some slaveowners; but scars on the backs of runaways were 
more significant. 

The absolute power which so repelled abolitionists was re- 
vealed in many guises. Throughout radical antislavery literature 
run the complementary themes of white authority and Negro 
helplessness. The absoluteness of the power consisted not in 
the fact that force was always used with totalitarian efficiency, 
but in the inability of Negroes to claim anything for themselves 
on the basis of their own social and legal integrity. The slave 
trade was selected as the best institutional example of what the 
master could do to the slaves. The experience of manacles, iron 
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collars, and auction blocks left psychological scars on Negroes 
which were bad enough and widely criticized, but what was 
considered even worse was a total disregard for the inviolability 
of family life. Abolitionists contrasted the relatively humane 
laws of Louisiana and South America (which forbade breaking 
up families) with the lack of such protection in most of the 
American South. Admittedly some (perhaps even many) mas- 
ters did not break up families, but even the sensitivities of kind 
slaveholders could not keep families together when the law 
forced slave sales to pay the debts of deceased planters. And 
this was not the only shock the slave family had to endure. 
It was also grotesquely misshapen by servitude. The Negro man 
had no legal right to protect his wife against a white man, nor 
could he assume his proper role as a father since his children 
as well as his wife belonged to the white man. This kind of 
helplessness before the master’s desires brought the emotion- 
charged accusation that slavery was a “legalized system of 
licentiousness.” This was exaggerated rhetoric perhaps, but 
quite correct in pointing out that Negroes were subject to the 
greatest of desecrations, many had experienced them, and none 
could do anything about it. 

The absolute power observed in calculated cruelty or the side 
effects of the slave trade affected every aspect of the slave’s life 
from daily bread to daily prayer. Since the masters alone were 
responsible for food and clothing, their interests, not those of 
the slaves, would dictate the quality of provisions. In this as 
in all cases, abolitionists admitted variations but were unim- 
pressed with the general fare reported from the South. Self- 
interest would not necessarily make the master treat the slaves 
well because short-term economic interest might possibly con- 
tradict long-range human considerations—it would not have 
been the first time in history. And abolitionists had little faith 
in the power of public opinion to protect Negroes since the 
Southern public was thoroughly accustomed to all the evils of 
slavery. In fact, the slave could turn nowhere to check the 
power of the white man. The churches were completely sub- 
servient to the masters as they tried to make the Negroes into 
good, docile slaves rather than dignified men. The slaves heard 
only one side of the Gospel, and were denied the means to 
broaden their understanding since they could not be educated. 
Deprived of evangelical truth, of anything stronger than white 
sensitivities to protect their families, of an independent control 
over their lives—deprived therefore of self-respect, the Negroes 
were ultimately helpless. 
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The best evidence of the Negro’s helplessness was found by 
abolitionists in the slave codes. Slavery could not be completely 
understood merely by surveying its legal structure, but anti- 
slavery radicals knew that the helplessness of the slave and the 
power of the master were formalized in Southern legislation. 
In the first place, the law forbade the slave to do anything 
which could make him free. He could not learn to read or write. 
He could not follow whatever profession he chose. He could not 
own property. Consequently, the Negro was denied the Amer- 
ican right of self-advancement. Other slave systems (in ancient 
Rome and contemporary Brazil) might allow Negroes to have 
personal property or to gain their liberty by legal processes. But 
in America, where the future was supposedly boundless for all 
men, the future was denied slaves. In America, where property 
was so valuable and powerful that to own some meant personal 
security, the Negro had no access to the privileges and protec- 
tion of society. 

In the law, charged the abolitionists, as in everything else in 
slavery, the Negro was acted upon—he could not act on his 
own. He could not sue in court. He could not testify against 
the white man. He could not in fact resist a white man lest he 
lose his life. He could not be tried by his peers. He could not 
assemble freely. Laws required good treatment of slaves, but 
white men executed and interpreted those laws, leaving the 
Negro no protection on his own. Furthermore, the laws demand- 
ing good treatment of Negroes revealed in themselves how 
fragile was the slave’s claim to protection: a South Carolina 
law, for example, allowed punishment by sticks or whips but 
no unusual punishment. That sailors as well as Negroes were 
whipped did not justify either barbarity. The point was, as 
abolitionists made it, that Negro slaves possessed nothing other 
than white philanthropy with which to mitigate their slavery. 
The law which protected so many Americans, which even pro- 
tected slaves in other times and places, did not protect the 
Negro slave. The control of the white man was so absolute that 
no improvement in the legal code could reform slavery. It 
corrupted everything it touched, leaving nothing with which 
to fight it—not the church, not the law, not education, and not 
even philanthropy, which accepted and therefore fortified slav- 
ery. Only complete destruction of the system would be accept- 
able. 

The effect of this absolute system upon the Negro was degra- 
dation according to abolitionists. Nothing in slavery encouraged 
independence and resourcefulness for acceptable social goals 
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such as acquiring property and advancement; rather, all the 
slave’s energies were turned to protect himself from the master 
in one way or another. Bravery, honesty, and resoluteness which 
might lead a man to fight his master and the system were often 
rewarded with punishment so that these qualities were distorted 
into adaptation, deceit, and vacillation in order to survive. 
Work became a hopeless task that offered no self-gratification 
so that laziness became a virtue and a chief character trait in 
the slave. This mirror effect on values was presumed to be the 
natural result of a system which contradicted everything neces- 
sary to make a man responsible, knowledgeable, reflective. But 
even though the future was hopeless and life precarious, slaves 
made the best of their lot. In fact, some were happy; and a 
happy slave was to an abolitionist one of the best examples of 
the demonic effects of slavery. He was a symbol of the absolute 
power of the white man to keep Negroes from knowing the 
depths of their alienation from all that it meant to be free. 

The white man, too, suffered ill effects from slavery. The 
image of the good slaveholder which was so present in aboli- 
tion literature was tarnished by the general agreement among 
antislavery men that in giving absolute and arbitrary power to 
the masters, slavery tended to make them arrogant, violent, and 
disdainful of the rights of others. Theodore Dwight Weld wrote: 
“If there is among human convictions one that is invariable and 
universal, it is, that when men possess unrestrained power over 
others . . . they are under great temptations to abuse it... .” 
Abolitionists believed that Southerners yielded to these tempta- 
tions. In their flamboyant propaganda abolitionists created the 
familiar image of a bowie-knife-wielding, lazy grandee who 
fought duels and kept Negro mistresses. The difference be- 
tween good masters and profligate dandies is of course great. 
The abolitionists as propagandists tried to have it both ways in 
order to emphasize that the natural tendency of unchecked 
power was to corrupt those who wielded it. Respectable people, 
too, were corrupted because, instead of fighting slavery, they 
lent their respectability to a system which created what decent 
people stood against: licentiousness, disrespect for persons, ar- 
rogance, and lust for power. 

Corruption of people was a primary concern in the abolition- 
ists’ scheme of values, but slavery also corrupted the nation and 
the South. It became abstracted as diabolical power which 
stripped Americans of the security of their persons. It deprived 
them of their rights to petition Congress, to assemble peaceably, 
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to publish freely, to dissent from majority opinion. And when 
the fugitive slave law was passed in 1850, the South’s peculiar 
institution was interpreted as undermining the security of North- 
ern legal processes. Southerners’ fear of slaves, of new ideas, 
and of other white men was weakening the entire nation. Not 
only was this insecurity affecting freedom, but also the national 
defense. For if Americans were ever called to fight a strong 
foreign enemy, their efforts would be endangered by limiting 
available manpower to white men and limiting those whites’ 
effectiveness by the necessity of policing slaves. 

Slavery had corrupted the American economy even as it had 
its politics and security. It endangered all property by using 
arguments based upon property rights to defend holding men 
as slaves. The repugnancy men had for slavery could conceiv- 
ably be transferred to property, thus devaluing the foundation 
of American wealth and stability. This consideration was over- 
shadowed by the much more important concern for the eco- 
nomic disadvantages of slavery. Although an economic argu- 
ment was never emphasized to the exclusion of others, it was 
usually present in abolitionist literature. Richard Hildreth was 
particularly eloquent in his Despotism in America, where he ar- 
gued that slavery was a bad labor system which crippled Amer- 
ican economic growth. Labor (the principal source of value) was 
not free to produce and consume at full capacity in a slave soci- 
ety. Slave laborers were presumed to be less productive than 
free because the former had no positive incentive. Only force 
and authority kept them at their tasks whereas wages and the 
hope of advancement would increase productivity if they were 
free. 

Not only were the South and nation deprived of the full 
labor of the Negroes, but also of the whites. The low status of 
labor as being proper only to slaves supposedly paralyzed the 
poor whites as well as enervated the masters, whose disdain for 
work precluded the full utilization of labor resources. Slavery 
not only penalized the poor white man by devaluing labor, but 
also by requiring greater capitalization for expansion in the 
South than in the North. Since Southerners bought their labor- 
ers instead of hiring them, only the rich could increase their 
power appreciably. These supposed limitations on economic ex- 
pansion were linked also with the fact that slaves did not con- 
sume as much as free laborers since their desires were so cur- 
tailed. With consumption at a low point, there was consequently 
less prosperity. This theory that slavery hindered optimum eco- 
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nomic growth was complemented by other economic arguments. 
Most posited the superiority of industrial over agrarian society 
or accepted slavery as a single explanation of even those eco- 
nomic problems which derived from a one-crop economy. But 
in the economic and political sphere as in the personal, aboli- 
tionists understood slavery to be an unwarranted delimitation of 
freedom—arbitrary power. 

There are many deficiencies in the arguments that abolition- 
ists directed against slavery. Their data may have been faulty, 
but not the direction in which their understanding was taking 
them—towards an emphasis on social justice. Their objectivity 
was of course compromised by their partisan activity; but with 
all of the scientific knowledge of the twentieth century they 
would have come essentially to the same conclusions they 
reached a hundred years earlier. They would have admitted all 
the findings of historical investigation because they had a great 
appreciation for facts. But they would also have insisted that 
slavery, for all of its variety and complexity, still meant the 
white man’s absolute power over the Negro. 

Reflecting upon this view, one is struck by the contrast be- 
tween the abolitionists’ understanding of complexity and social 
determinism as opposed to their much-emphasized voluntarism. 
They were impressed by the effects of man’s social situation in 
determining his values, goals, and general understanding, and 
yet they expected some men somehow to transcend their social 
context and by a sheer act of will break the chains binding their 
minds as well as their slaves. Frustrated in this, abolitionists re- 
treated either to politics or to the mental and moral utopia of 
being “right” in a world that was wrong. Their “realism” in 
doing this is not so important as their pioneering attempt to 
understand social determinism and at the same time to thwart it. 

While trying to understand absolute power and its effect upon 
people, they tried to affirm man’s freedom. This meant that they 
had to change the rules of the game called “reform.” Whereas 
reformers had previously accepted the givenness of the present 
structures of society within which to comfort the sick and dis- 
possessed, abolitionists would not. They began to see in part 
that some social questions and prejudices were simply not so 
important as justice. That is, proper social agitation did not aim 
to care for the victims of society but to change society so that 
there would be no victims in the first place. Abolitionists did not 
know all the implications of this tendency when they called not 
for manumission but abolition. They did not always see the 
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general application of principles that called not for colonization 
to escape prejudice but laws which could fight it. Nevertheless, 
the principles they professed and the tendencies they started, 
even unknowingly, were part of the transition from benevolent 
philanthropy to social reform. Charity had been the genteel 
province of the “better people” before the abolitionists began 
their work; but pitying charity was not enough to break abso- 
lute power, the new reformers said. Charity itself might be a 
form of absolute power. Let Negroes have justice. Give them 
not better food, fewer whippings, and more clothes, but give 
them equal laws, free churches, honest education, and a chance 
to acquire property. 

This kind of thinking about slavery, linked as it was with so- 
cial agitation, personal frustration, civil war, and incomplete 
understanding was never fulfilled by a purposive and just transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom. The dialectic of social determin- 
ism and voluntarism, appreciation for facts and the use of ab- 
stract argument, affirmation of complexity and belief in single 
causation was not resolved by the cataclysm which has since 
been seen as the major event in the progress of American free- 
dom. Rather, the dialectic was lost in social frustration and 
political weariness. But unlike most Americans, the abolitionists 
had at least tried to understand slavery in a new perspective 
even if with old formulae. And their attempt made them a van- 
guard in the fight to abridge the complexity of slavery by willful 
destruction of its absolute power. 
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IN descriptions of American Temperance, abstinence is often 
attributed to the effects of Puritan doctrine. This view is con- 
tradicted by the facts of history. Puritan and other colonial 
leaders did not advocate total abstinence. They stood for the 
moderate and regulated use of alcohol, not its eradication. The 
development of Temperance doctrine and organization is best 
understood in the context of the social and cultural changes of 
the pre-Civil War period. It was especially influenced by the de- 
cline of Federalist aristocracy and the rise to social and political 
importance of the “common man” in the United States. 


Temperance As Social Control 


There are two phases to the development of the American 
Temperance movement in the period 1826-60. Although these 
phases overlap, each is connected with the status aspirations of 
a different social class. In the first phase, described in this sec- 
tion, Temperance represents the reaction of the old Federalist 
aristocracy to loss of political, social, and religious dominance 
in American society. It is an effort to re-establish control over 
the increasingly powerful middle classes making up the Amer- 
ican “common man.” In the second phase Temperance repre- 
sents the efforts of urban, native Americans to consolidate their 
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middle-class respectability through a sharpened distinction be- 
tween the native, middle-class life styles and those of the immi- 
grant and the marginal laborer or farmer. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE COLONIAL SOCIAL ORDER 


The use of alcohol in colonial America was governed by legal 
and moral sanctions which maintained a norm of moderate 
drinking. Taverns were licensed, not to deter their use but to 
regulate inns for the benefit of the traveler. Moderate use of 
alcohol was approved. Taverns were social centers and inn- 
keepers respected members of the community. Although drunk- 
enness occurred and was punished, it was seldom frequent. The 
controlled drinking of the American colonies was largely a re- 
sult of a social order in which an elite of religious, economic, 
and political leadership was able to develop codes of conduct 
which were influential at most levels of the society. The Amer- 
ican colonial society was rigidly divided into discrete classes and 
status levels. “. . . democracy was new; men were still de- 
scribed as gentlemen and simplemen . . . disparities of rank 
were still sustained by those of property.” Political and social 
power were in the hands of an aristocracy of wealth, based on 
the commercial capitalism of the East and the plantation owner- 
ship of the South. 

The power of the colonial aristocracy cut across the institu- 
tions of the society. The same families and social groups were 
represented in the holders of leadership in the courts, in the 
governments, and in the churches. The power of the clergy as 
arbiters of morality was enhanced by the direct relationship 
between Federalist aristocracy and church leadership. The clergy, 
like the judiciary, were stabilizing influences in the social order. 
The codes of moderated drinking which were enunciated by 
them were reasonably well followed. Even after the development 
of towns and port cities, drinking in America, before the Revo- 
lution, was not a problem to which great attention was paid. 
Compared to the drunkenness of British cities at the same time 
and to the post-Revolutionary period, it was a remarkably sober 
era. “. . . against the dark background of conditions in Eng- 
land . . . town life in America stands out as a model of orderli- 
ness and sobriety.” 

The breakdown of the old order of town life was manifested 
in the decline of Calvinist church leadership and aristocratic po- 
litical power after the Revolution and in the first two decades 
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of the nineteenth century. The American Revolution was a great 
solvent working to dissolve the rigid class and status structure 
of colonial society. The period of post-Revolutionary ferment 
was also one of religious dissent, decline, and irreverence. In the 
process of change the established institutions of church power 
lost a great deal of their dominance in matters of moral behavior: 


The trying years of the Revolution were critical for New England 
orthodoxy. It was an unsettled period filled with demoralizing tenden- 
cies. The use of intoxicants was well-nigh universal. Sabbath viola- 
tions were winked at by the authorities; swearing, profanity and night- 
walking passed all but unnoticed. Depreciated money encouraged 
speculation and avarice. . . . Men were becoming materialistic. The 
minister was fast losing his autocratic sway in the parish. Congre- 
gationalism was seriously weakened. The Church of England was all 
but destroyed. ... Hence one is not surprised at the inroads 
“nothingarianism” made into the established order. 


Perhaps nothing illustrates the tolerance of excessive drinking 
in the late eighteenth century as much as the heavy use of 
whiskey at ministerial ordinations, where considerable drink- 
ing and frequent drunkenness became customary. This was so 
much a feature of ministerial conduct that those who tried to 
apply the earlier norms of moderation were liable to criticism by 
superiors. Rev. John Marsh, Secretary of the American Temper- 
ance Society in the 1840’s, recalled the fate of a minister who 
had scolded his colleagues for their intemperance. His superiors 
in the church called him a “pest” and a “blackguard” for his 
excessive moralism. 

By the end of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century 
a “drinking problem” had developed in many American states. 
The old norms of moderation were less effective as the Calvinist 
clergy lost its political and social position as an elite. The in- 
crease in transient populations, especially in the seaport cities, 
added to the familiar complex of urban crime, poverty, and 
drinking. Alcoholic beverages were more potent than they had 
been before the Revolution. The separation from England de- 
prived the Americans of access to good maltsters and high- 
quality beer, leading drinkers to use the distilled spirits, espe- 
cially rum. Whiskey became an important part of the economy. 
Distilling spirits from grain and then shipping the distilled prod- 
uct was a convenient and profitable way to market the crop. 
Its use as a medium of exchange made liquor an important ad- 
junct to the slave trade. All these factors, plus the impact of war 
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on traditional moralities, help explain the decline of controlled 
drinking and the increased frequency of drinking and drunken- 
ness in the post-Revolutionary period. Excessive drinking had 
become the custom at weddings, funerals, and christenings. A 
great many people considered drinking essential to health. No 
doctrine of abstinence or even temperance had yet emerged. 


TEMPERANCE AND THE FEDERALIST RESPONSE 


The period in which Temperance doctrine and organization 
emerged was also the period of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian vic- 
tories in politics. The Revolution and the developing frontier 
life spelled eventual defeat for the aristocrat at the hands of 
egalitarian forces. In politics, as well as religion, the dominance 
of the rich, the well-educated, and the wellborn of the Eastern 
seaboard was coming to an end. An uncultured and uneducated 
mass of farmers and mechanics was grasping the reins of su- 
premacy and throwing off the controls of Federalist power. To 
the old aristocracy these developments were understandably 
frightening. If the Whiskey Rebellion and the acts of state legis- 
latures had thrown them into panic, the election of Jefferson 
was a deathblow and the threatened presidency of Andy Jackson 
the nail in the coffin. 

Increased drinking was symbolic of decline in the power and 
prestige of the old aristocracy in the new social order. Both in 
the settled areas and on the frontier, the independent farmer 
and the artisan no longer looked to the Federalist clergy for 
guides to their conduct, as they no longer followed the doctrines 
of Federalist politics. If their role as dominant economic class 
was at an end, the Federalists could attempt to hold on. to the 
prestige of the old order by a bid for their disappearing moral 
leadership. The manners and morals of the ‘“common man” now 
had consequences for their political actions. Accordingly it was 
necessary to reform the citizen so that he might follow the 
moral convictions set by the old aristocracy. The seeming ca- 
priciousness and indecorousness of popular government was 
symbolized in the figure of the drunken voter. To make him re- 
spond to the moral ideals of the old order was both a way of 
maintaining the prestige of the old aristocracy and an attempt to 
control the character of the political electorate. It is in this sense 
that we can speak of the early stages of Temperance as a means 
by which a declining status group attempted to maintain social 
control. “If the rule of the country by the rich, the well-born 
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and the able was ended, at least the United States might have 
the government of the moral, the virtuous and the sanctified.” 

We are aware that the political contest between the Federal- 
ists and the Jeffersonians-Jacksonians was far from a simple one 
between democratic virtue and aristocratic vice or a struggle be- 
tween the “common man” and the forces of anti-egalitarianism. 
Recent historical research has shown much similarity in the eco- 
nomic and political views of both sides. This makes simple di- 
chotomies unacceptable. Nevertheless, it was true that the Fed- 
eralists still formed a cohesive and distinctive social stratum. 
As such, they did see their social and political domination wan- 
ing in American society. 

In his study of the Abolitionist movement, David Donald has 
given a very similar picture of Federalist response to declining 
social status. Examining biographical data on Abolitionist lead- 
ers, Donald found that almost all of them were born between 
1790 and 1810, were New Englanders, and were children of 
steadfast Federalists. Through Abolitionism and other reforms 
they tried to regain their lost positions of leadership. They were 
men who felt the demise of the traditional values of their social 
class and, in trying to restore those values, attempted to recoup 
their dwindled status. They were out of place in a society be- 
ginning to be led by a commercial middle class. ““Too distin- 
guished a family, too gentle an education, too nice a morality 
were handicaps in a bustling world of business. Expecting to 
lead, these young people found no followers. They were an 
elite without function, a displaced class in American society.” 

The dominance of the old elite of Federalists-Calvinists in the 
early Temperance movement is evident in the leadership of 
Temperance organizations and other groups devoted to moral 
improvement. As was true of other movements of religious 
benevolence in the early nineteenth century, the major efforts 
to reform American drinking habits were first led by the Cal- 
vinist ministry of New England. These were not spontaneous 
uprisings of self-reform among the poor, the sinful, or the 
drunkards. The Connecticut Society for the Reformation of 
Morals and the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance (both founded in 1813) were formed and led by 
clergymen and laymen of wealth, prominence, and Federalist 
politics. The first national Temperance association, the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society (founded in 1826), was led by Con- 
gregationalist and nonevangelical Presbyterian ministers of Fed- 
eralist commitment, such as Jedidiah Morse. They turned to the 
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Whigs for legislative support. Despite commitment to Temper- 
ance as a doctrine, the Methodists of western Massachusetts, 
who were staunch Jacksonians, advised their adherents against 
contributing to the society. 

The aims and doctrine of the early movement reveal its func- 
tion as an attempt to control the newly powerful electorate, both 
in the cities and on the frontier. In aiming to reform the “com- 
mon man,” the movement attempted to re-establish prestige by 
“lifting” the rude mass to styles of life enunciated by an aristo- 
cratic moral authority. The movement was not viewed primarily 
as self-reform but as the reform of others below the status and 
economic level of the organizational adherents. Temperance 
supporters were men of religious conviction and moral righteous- 
ness whose own codes of moderate drinking were made models 
for the lives of the poor souls who had not yet achieved per- 
fections. = 

Temperance doctrine also made an appeal as a means for con- 
trolling subordinates. Even in the colonial social order, there 
were two qualifications to the permissive attitude toward alcohol 
use. The American Indian was “out of bounds” to liquor sales, 
both on grounds of moral welfare and because the colonists 
feared rebellion as a result of intoxication. The American Negro 
was similarly restricted, as were apprentices and servants in 
many states, “lest the time of the master be spent in dissolute 
idleness.” In some states there were legal limits to the amount 
of credit obtainable at liquor stores. In this fashion the poor, 
having less cash, were less able than the rich to purchase large 
quantities of alcohol. In the two earliest known local Temper- 
ance societies, improvement of employee efficiency was a major 
argument for Temperance reform. Both groups made pleas to 
employers for the discontinuance of the custom by which em- 
ployers provided alcoholic refreshment as part of wages or as 
an accompaniment to farm labor. 

In the 1820’s, when the Temperance movement began its or- 
ganization and initiated its doctrine, the drive toward abstinence 
from distilled spirits (beer, wine, and cider were still permitted) 
functioned as a means to restore a superior position to the de- 
clining Federalist elite. As decline in moral behavior symbolized 
the sad facts of a waning social power, the old aristocracy sought 
to retain their prestige and power by upholding the standards 
by which the nation might then live. It was not an effort to 
reform the habits and behavior of those who made up its mem- 
bership. The lowly, the small farmer, the wage earner, the 
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craftsman—these were the objects of reform. This is not to 
maintain that there was no conviction of sin among the re- 
sponsible citizens who made up the Temperance associations. 
What it implies is that such associations sought to disseminate 
and strengthen the norms of life which were part of the style of 
the old elite. 


Temperance As Social Mobility 


The Temperance movement became a major social and political 
force in American life only as it was freed of the symbols of 
aristocratic dominance and converted into a popular movement 
to achieve self-perfection among the middle and lower classes 
of the nation. In the second phase of the movement Temperance 
became a sign of middle-class respectability and a symbol of 
egalitarianism. 


REVIVALISM AND ““BOURGEOISIFICATION 


The great waves of religious revivalism occurring during the 
first third of the nineteenth century destroyed whatever leader- 
ship the old aristocracy had over American religion. Para- 
doxically, they made possible the moral reforms which that 
aristocracy had tried to bring about. As the revivalist waves of 
Methodism, Baptism, and the “new Presbyterianism” rolled up 
adherents and dried the pools of religious indifference, Amer- 
ica underwent an intense change in moral climate. The dissolute 
and secular nature of the post-Revolutionary period was re- 
placed by the condemnation of moral infidelity. Abstinence 
became a part of necessary moral action rather than a matter 
of personal choice. Intemperance became sinful and the sober, 
nondrinking man a model of community respectability. 

The relation between Temperance and the status system was 
influenced by revivalist activities. Embracing religion meant that 
the “convert” was now subject to the strict moral codes of evan- 
gelical Protestantism. Indulgence and idleness were among the 
major vices which the religious man swore to avoid. Chief 
among these was the vice of insobriety. 

Religion and individual perfectionism went hand in hand. To 
be saved was evidenced through a change in habits. The man of 
spiritual conviction could be known by his style of living. If 
frontier life emphasized the roughness, liberty, and dissolute- 
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ness of a society without settled institutions, then there was all 
the more reason to stress the need for moral rigidity and an 
enthusiastic response to perfectionist standards. The organizers 
and directors of the major benevolent societies of the frontiers 
believed that moral and religious reform would make the con- 
vert a less radical voter and a more trustworthy credit risk. 

The assumption was quite clear. Sanctified men make better 
borrowers, better workers, better citizens. The corollary of this 
was not a glorification of the humble poor, obediently carrying 
out the dictates of the lordly. Rather, the corollary was the doc- 
trine of self-improvement through the Lord. In the thick of 
Methodist development, John Wesley had been concerned with 
this consequence of the religious movement. As men became 
more industrious, sober, thrifty, methodical, and responsible 
they also improved their income through work. Pure religion 
might decay, “for the Methodists in every place grow diligent 
and frugal; consequently they increase in goods.” 

It is in this sense that the revivalist movements of the 1820’s 
and 1830’s contributed to Temperance and to the function of 
abstinence as a mark of the man bent on improving his condi- 
tions of income and his status in the community. As an aspect 
of religious revivalism, Temperance was enjoined as a moral 
virtue. As a matter of self-improvement it designated the man 
of middle-class habits and aspirations. In this sense revivalism 
was part of the process of “bourgeoisification,” a process in 
which the worker or the farmer takes on a middle-class (bour- 
geois) mode of life. 


TEMPERANCE AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


That Temperance was one part of improving status was evi- 
dent in several changes in the movement during the 1830’s and 
1840’s. In this period it changed from one in which the rich 
aimed at reforming the poor into one in which members aimed 
at their own reformation. 

During the 1830’s, and especially in the 1840’s, Temperance 
organizations and doctrine began to appear more often among 
groups not previously touched by the movement. Organized 
Temperance units emerged without the auspices of churches or 
ministers. A popular literature developed which used an emo- 
tional and dramatic quality of music, drama, and fiction. Even 
the form of the Temperance meeting was borrowed from reviv- 
alist experiences—hymn singing, vernacular speech, open-air 
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meetings, and personal confession, all characteristics of the 
American revival, were put to use in eradicating Demon Rum. 

The self-improvement motif is clearly observable in the 
Washingtonian movement and in its subsequent results. The 
Washingtonians began in Washington, D.C., in 1840, with a 
small group of reformed drunkards. Like the current Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the movement was addressed to people who were, 
or were close to becoming, alcoholics. In their pledge the Wash- 
ingtonians displayed the growing importance of Temperance as 
a sign of middle-class status: ‘We, whose names are annexed, 
desirous of forming a society for our mutual benefit, and to 
safeguard against a pernicious practice injurious to our health, 
standing [italics added] and families, do pledge ourselves as 
gentlemen, that we will not drink any spirituous or malt liqu- 
ours, wine or cider.” 

The success of the Washingtonians in establishing a large 
number of units and followers among reformed drinkers and 
drunkards was an important element in the development of 
that most typical American self-improvement institution—the 
fraternal lodge. Even with the demise of the Washingtonians 
after the spread of internal conflict in the major Temperance 
societies, Temperance found an important source in the develop- 
ment of such organizations as the Good Templars, the Recha- 
bites, and, most prominently, the Sons of Temperance. Like the 
Washingtonians, these groups were efforts to effect temperate 
habits among those who joined. In seeking to reform their own 
members these organizations differ sharply in attitude from the 
earlier Temperance societies of the 1820’s. An excerpt from the 
1842 report of the New York division of the Sons of Temper- 
ance is illustrative of the self-oriented tone of these societies: 


The Order of the Sons of Temperance has three distinct objects. 
. .. To shield us from the evils of intemperance, to afford mutual 
assistance in cases of sickness and to elevate our characters as men. 

We find the necessity of closer union . . . to be cemented by the 
ties of closer alliance and mutual benefit; to keep up and fully main- 
tain an unrelaxed spirit of perseverance. . . . 

The Order of the Sons of Temperance is merely intended as an- 
other link in the chain . . . to bind those who may have been so 
unfortunate as to acquire the insatiable thirst for alcoholic drinks 
more securely to the paths of rectitude and honor. 


Membership was both a sign of commitment to middle-class 
values and a step in the process of changing a life style. Like 
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the Washingtonians these groups often consisted of many for- 
mer drinkers and drunkards and were led by laymen rather than 
ministers. Like the fraternal lodges of today, of which they were 
forerunners, the Temperance brotherhoods were also mutual 
societies which conferred insurance and other economic bene- 
fits on members. They became so popular that the leading or- 
ganization, the Sons of Temperance, has grown in six years 
from a single unit to one of 6,000 units and 200,000 paying 
members all pledged to total abstinence. 


THE DECLINE OF ARISTOCRATIC DOMINANCE 


Evangelical Protestantism recruited large numbers of soldiers 
for the Temperance army. Converted to a more sober behavior, 
they pushed aside the traditional leadership of orthodox min- 
isters in the Temperance organizations and replaced them with 
a lay leadership drawn from far lower social ranks than the 
earlier organizations had encompassed. Revivalism had flour- 
ished among the churches of the common people where emo- 
tional expression was customary. When Temperance began to 
reflect the methods of the revivalist it acquired an appeal that 
had been lacking in the colder attempts of an Eastern, upper- 
class clergy to convert the poor to the life of righteousness. 
The original movement had developed in the East and its 
leadership remained Eastern until the late 1830’s. By 1831 the 
American Temperance Society had 2,200 local societies with a re- 
ported membership of 170,000. Although one-sixth of the popu- 
lation lived in the six states northeast of the Hudson River, the 
area contained one-third of the Temperance organizations and 
one-third of the national membership. The center of Temper- 
ance was in the East, with all that this symbolized socially and 
politically to a nation whose political axis had begun to move 
westward. 

As the small property holder and the propertyless were drawn 
to the movement, they brought to it a higher level of self- 
demand than had been true of the earlier movement. Concerned 
with self-improvement, they could not compromise with evil as 
those more righteously trained could have done. The entry of 
the West into Temperance organizations was followed by ultra- 
ist doctrines. The new Temperance adherents were not content 
with moral suasion alone. In its beginnings, the American Tem- 
perance Society had declared for total abstinence from all spirits, 
but it drew the line at beer, wines, and cider. “This,” said one 
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member, “was impolitic and carrying the thing too far.” The 
Western units pushed for a wider conception of total abstinence, 
in the tradition since known as “‘teetotaling.” In at least one 
Eastern state, New York, demand for total abstinence resulted 
in the loss of wealthy supporters. By the late 1830’s, however, 
internal conflicts were resolved in favor of the ultraists. Total 
abstinence from all alcoholic beverages was the primary doc- 
trine of Temperance organizations everywhere in the United 
States. There would be no compromise with Evil in any of its 
forms. 

Another result of the decline in aristocratic leadership and the 
conversion of the movement into one of “common man” identi- 
fication was the rise of lay leadership. The Washingtonian 
movement was disapproved by the good people who had formed 
the Temperance organizations of the 1820’s and early 1830’s. 
“Many of the leaders were uneducated and their addresses were 
not always of an elevating character.” There was much criticism 
of the informal character of meetings, in which people arose 
from the audience to narrate their experiences with King Alco- 
hol. Men who emerged as leaders of this movement often 
gained great fame as orators. These men, such as John Gough 
and John H. W. Hawkins, had little background in public 
speaking and little education. They had no connection with 
organized religion and they based their appeal for sobriety and 
temperance on grounds of personal welfare rather than re- 
ligion alone. In their evangelical techniques, indifference to 
theology, and vulgar identification with the manners and lan- 
guage of the masses, they were anathema to the more conserva- 
tive and sedate leaders of the earlier movement. 

The Washingtonians, and the newer Temperance associations 
of the 1840’s, brought a common touch to the movement. After 
that Temperance activities were couched in a more popular vein. 
An emotional and dramatic quality appeared in Temperance 
ceremony, music, drama, and fiction. Parades became a standard 
form of persuasion, and banners, flags, and outdoor meetings 
were typical parts of the program. Temperance songs were writ- 
ten and children enlisted in the cause. Perhaps the most vivid 
instance of this appeal to the emotional sensitivities of mass 
response is seen in the development of a children’s group, the 
Cold Water Army. With songs, parades, and demonstrations 
by children the virtues of water and the iniquities of drink were 
dramatized to the public. 
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ABSTINENCE AS STATUS SYMBOL 


The quest for self-improvement implies a gap between those 
who remain dissolute and those who have achieved respectabil- 
ity. By the 1850’s, sobriety and abstinence were no longer rare 
examples of unique fidelity to saintly virtues. Drinking was at 
best tolerated and sobriety had become a necessary aspect of 
respectable, middle-class status. If not universally good, Ameri- 
cans were becoming, in this respect at least, somewhat better. 
Abstinence and sobriety had become public virtues. For reputa- 
tion, if for nothing else, it was not expedient to be thought to 
be anything more than a moderate drinker. Abstinence had be- 
come part of the national religious faith. “Sunday morning all 
the land is still. Broadway is a quiet stream, looking sober, even 
dull.” 

Temperance fiction was probably the most effective media of 
mass persuasion in the Temperance cause. It often played on the 
theme of drinking as an indication of outcast or low social posi- 
tion and abstinence as a symbol of middle-class life. In Tem- 
perance tales the drinker is not only an immoral and sinful man 
in his alcoholic vice. He is also about to be ruined. With drink 
comes economic deprivation. The drinker loses his industrious 
devotion to work. He loses his reputation for reliability. Finally 
he is without any employment at all. Retribution is possible. 
Reform, sobriety, and the pledge to abstain are rewarded by the 
return of economic virtues and the reappearance of economic 
reward. 

Along with the vision of the drinker as the ruined man went 
the belief that the solution to poverty lay along the road to 
Temperance. The benefits of reformation and improvement were 
not pictured in terms of what they could do for the employer 
but for the employee. In one of his most famous stories, “Wild 
Dick and Good Little Robin,” L. M. Sargent described the basic 
contrast of character between drinkers and abstainers. Dick, 
having reformed his drinking ways, “continued to grow in favor 
with God and man. He gave farmer Little complete satisfaction, 
by his obedience, industry and sobriety. He was permitted to 
cultivate a small patch of ground, on his own account.” 

The significance of abstinence as a symbol of respectability 
was enhanced when large numbers of Irish and German immi- 
grants entered the United States and made up the unskilled 
labor forces of the growing urban centers during the 1840’s and 
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1850’s. In the culture of the Irish and the Germans, use of 
whiskey or beer was customary and often a staple part of the 
diet. Both groups were at the bottom of the class and status 
structure in American society. In the evolution of status sym- 
bols, the groups at the lowest rungs of the ladder affect the 
behavior of those above by a process of depletion in which those 
traits originally shared by both groups become progressively 
deprized among the more prestigeful. The incoming group thus 
widens the status gap between it and the natives. If the lowly 
Irish and Germans were the drinkers and the drunkards of the 
community, it was more necessary than ever that the aspirant 
to middle-class membership not risk the possibility that he 
might be classed with the immigrants. He must hew more 
closely to the norms which provided cultural distinctiveness. 
As the narrator of Ten Nights in a Barroom phrased it, “Be- 
tween quiet, thrifty, substantial farmers and drinking bar-room 
loungers there are many degrees of comparison.” 


Temperance As a Political Symbol 


The Temperance movement began as one solely of moral sua- 
sion. By the 1840’s it had become a significant part of American 
politics, capable of affecting local and state elections. As Tem- 
perance doctrine reached larger segments of the population, de- 
mands arose to limit the sale and use of intoxicants by legisla- 
tion. Both the enforcement of existing laws and the passage of 
new, restrictive measures became important issues in many 
states. The drive to restrict liquor and beer consumption reached 
its heights in the state prohibition drive of the 1850's. By 1856, 
eight states had passed some form of Prohibition legislation. 

As the sale and use of alcoholic beverages became a political 
issue, consumption and abstinence took on even greater mean- 
ing as symbols of group loyalty and differentiation. Political 
opposition reinforced the already evident contrasts of culture in 
which the daily fare of one group was the dangerous poison of 
the other. The supporter of anti-alcohol legislation was not sim- 
ply someone who issued a moral condemnation of drinking. He 
was trying to make it more difficult for the drinker to follow his 
customary habits. 

There was another way in which the emergence of Temper- 
ance in politics deepened group conflicts. It linked Temperance 
and anti-Temperance adherence to other class, cultural, and sec- 
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tional conflicts on which it was superimposed. The supporter of 
legislation encouraging Temperance was also likely to be a sup- 
porter of religious benevolence movements, of Abolition, and 


of nativist measures. His opponents were likely to oppose these 
measures as well. 


FEDERALIST CONSERVATIVISM AND EARLY TEMPERANCE 


The heavily Eastern and upper-class support of the American 
Temperance Society was one aspect of the identification of the 
early movement with anti-Jacksonianism. In Beecher and in the 
officials of the leading Temperance associations, the commit- 
ment to the struggle against Jackson was evident. Although the 
Temperance movement did not seek legislative results until the 
1840's, earlier it had a political tone which made it suspect by 
the Jacksonian, who was also likely to be a Westerner and re- 
ligiously evangelical. In Congress, for example, Senator Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen was the outstanding exponent of Temper- 
ance and the other goals of benevolent societies. He was one of 
Jackson’s major opponents. Like Beecher, he was explicit in 
viewing moral benevolence and religion as a way of controlling 
the sources of Jacksonian support in the West. 

In terms of practical party politics this meant that Temper- 
ance supporters tended to find allies among the Whigs during 
the 1820’s and 1830’s. This relation between political conserva- 
tism and Temperance appears in the career of one of the leading 
Temperance agitators of the pre-Civil War period, Neal Dow. 
Dow was sympathetic to the Federalists. In 1824 he voted for 
John Quincy Adams, whose protectionist policy he favored. He 
was always an intense foe of Jackson. In 1832 he found political 
refuge within the anti-Masonic movement. He supported Harri- 
son in 1840 though he bitterly disliked the “log cabin’ appeal 
to the average man. 

Until 1838 the American Temperance movement did not at- 
tempt direct political action. In that year the Massachusetts leg- 
islature passed the first major Temperance bill, the Fifteen- 
Gallon law, which prohibited purchase of liquor in quantities of 
less than 15 gallons. Since cash was scarcest among the poorer 
sections of the state, the law restricted drinking among the poor 
more than among the rich. It was repealed two years later but 
the precedent of seeking Temperance through law was estab- 
lished. It was the first wave in a campaign to outlaw taverns and 
to limit the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

As the movement gained adherents in the West, Temperance 
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organizations increasingly saw legislation as a mechanism 
through which reform could be accomplished. During this period 
(1840’s) neither the Whigs nor the Democrats were clearly pro- 
or anti-Temperance, although it was still among the Whigs that 
most support might be found. The remnant of Jacksonian issues 
was still strong enough so that Horace Greeley characterized the 
Whigs as pro-Temperance and the Loco-Focos as anti-Temper- 
ance in the New York No-License campaign of 1845. 


THE REFORMIST MOVEMENT AND TEMPERANCE 


Party splits were overshadowed by the growing relationship 
between Temperance and other political issues of the late 1840's 
and the 1850’s. The activities of church groups had made Tem- 
perance one aspect of movements to improve the country’s 
religious adherence. Sabbatarianism, the home missionary move- 
ments, Bible tract societies, and the move to abolish drink, as 
we have seen, had affinities for those who feared the common 
man as the new source of power. The issues of the pre-Civil 
War era, however, involved conflicts of economic interest and 
cultural differences to a vaster extent than the narrower moral 
problems of the churches. 

The period from 1830 to 1860 has been referred to by some 
historians as “the era of reform” because there were so many 
organizations and movements devoted to improving mankind, 
changing social conditions, and reforming the character of 
human beings. These movements were seldom separate affairs. 
Indeed, the same people were often involved in a great many 
of the movements. People like Geritt Smith, Theodore Weld, 
and Arthur Tappan were found in the moral benevolence 
societies, the Abolitionists, and the Temperance societies, as 
well as less flamboyant movements such as peace and the aboli- 
tion of Sunday mail. Among these, only the antislavery move- 
ment surpassed Temperance in the intensity of its support and 
the influence of its political power. 

As American politics underwent a reformulation on the eve 
of the Civil War, Temperance and Abolitionism went hand in 
hand. Neal Dow is again an illustration of the process. Although 
a Whig during most of his life, Dow became a Free Soiler in 
1848 and a Republican in 1856. His antislavery feeling was deep 
and had existed since his youth, when his home was a stop on 
the Underground Railroad. He had an immense admiration for 
Lincoln and an intense hatred of the South. In Dow’s successful 
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Temperance campaigns for statewide Prohibition in Maine, the 
Liberty Party and the Free Soilers were his strongest supporters. 
“The one group in the state on which the Prohibitionists could 
count was the antislavery element.” Temperance and antislavery 
were united in the Massachusetts victory of the Know-Nothings 
as they were in similar victories in the United States. 

Temperance emerged in the 1850’s in political association 
with forces which were breaking away from the old parties. 
Perhaps there were ideological similarities between Abolition 
and Temperance. They were both highly moralistic and perfec- 
tionist. Perhaps it was the occurrence of both in the same parts 
of the society—the native American independent farmer of the 
Midwest and East. The identification with antislavery was 
strong enough to stifle completely the organization of the Tem- 
perance movement in the South. Although Temperance agita- 
tion had developed in Southern states during the 1820’s, by 
the late 1830’s Temperance was unable to gain any strength 
in the South. Temperance was emerging as a point of union 
between segments of politics splitting off from the major 
parties. “While Whigs and Democrats split over anti-slaveryism 
and other matters, former partisans of both groups became 
Know-Nothings. These politicians also became Prohibitionists, 
and out of such ingredients came the potpourri of Repub- 
licanism.” 


TEMPERANCE AND NATIVISM 


The association of the Irish and Germans with opposition to 
Temperance programs added a significant meaning to Temper- 
ance in the political arena. It widened the cultural gap between 
native and immigrant by placing each as opponent to the other’s 
way of life. The American Protestant and immigrant Catholic 
were not simply two people of somewhat different cultures. 
When Temperance sought legislative ends, each group became 
the impediment to the other’s victories. The alliance between 
Temperance and the anti-alien movement of the Know-Noth- 
ings completed a polarization process in which political defeat 
was tantamount to a loss of status and power for the cultural 
group that bore the loss. 

The relation between the native American and the immigrant 
populations of the cities added a third orientation—a welfare 
orientation—to the two already described as major sources of 
Temperance doctrine and sentiment. The upper-class, displaced 
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power-elite of the Eastern seaboard attempted to shore up a 
fading control through the moral regeneration of the new elec- 
torate. The “common man” sought his own self-improvement 
through the Temperance societies. Both sought to assimilate the 
immigrant to American society and to solve the problems of 
urban poverty through Temperance. They viewed the immi- 
grant as an object of benevolence; someone they would help to 
achieve the morally sanctified habits of the native American, 
of which abstinence had become so cardinal a virtue. Here, as 
in the antislavery movement, Temperance was again an effort 
of those who practiced virtue to make their style of life a uni- 
versal one. 

That the immigrant was an object for the commiseration and 
concern of native Protestants was logical enough if one ex- 
amined his standards of welfare, as well as morality. During 
the 1840’s and 1850’s the American labor force began to de- 
velop significant industrial characteristics as the American 
economy became larger, more urbanized, and more composed 
of unskilled labor. The Irish and German immigrants were the 
backbone of that industrial expansion. Wherever cities de- 
veloped, so did the complex of criminality, intemperance, pov- 
erty, and ill-health. It was more typical of the Irish than of the 
Germans but it was an apparent problem in German Ohio as 
well as Irish Massachusetts. During the 1840’s the cost of in- 
temperance to the society was one important theme in Temper- 
ance literature. One of the leading tracts of the late 1840’s was 
Samuel Chipman’s “Temperance Lecturer: being facts gathered 
from a personal examination of all the jails and poor-houses in 
the State of New York, showing the effects of intoxicating 
drinks in producing Taxes, Pauperism, and Crime.” The subtitle 
of this work was typical of this genre in its stress on Temper- 
ance as a solution to a perplexing public problem of both moral 
and financial dimensions. In Boston and other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, rural areas resented the large state tax bill, resulting 
in part from the high rates of pauperism among the Irish 
immigrants. 

Benevolence and hostility, as we point out throughout this 
book, are dual ways of responding to the existence of a differ- 
ent culture in our midst. We can feel sorry for the poor, igno- 
rant heathen who know no better, and try to lift them to our 
standards. We also can see them as immoral creatures who 
threaten our safety and institutions and who must be stopped 
and restrained. In the 1840’s and 1850’s the Temperance move- 
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ment engaged in both moral benevolence and nativistic hostility. 
The hostility was evidenced in the political affinities between 
Prohibition and anti-alienism, as well as antislavery. 

The Know-Nothings and the Free Soilers made considerable 
headway through the combination of Abolitionism, Temper- 
ance, and an appeal to nativism. The Know-Nothings, and the 
other new parties of the 1850’s, can justly be called “a collec- 
tion of men looking for new political homes.” There was a 
pronounced affinity between the three elements of opposition 
to immigration, drink, and slavery. The same people were not 
always found in each other’s company but the tendency was 
considerable. 

The political confrontation between native and immigrant 
was a real one, based on real cultural differences. Temperance, 
to the Irish Catholic and the German Lutheran, was a tyranny 
over their ways of life and not a move to uplift the society. 
The “grogshop” and beer stein were accepted parts of Irish and 
German group life. There was no experience with revivalism 
nor any tradition of moderate drinking to be revived. When 
the Temperance reform swept the Americans, heavy drinking 
was a falling off from a once-accepted moral standard. This 
was not the case among the immigrants, where drinking pat- 
terns were not viewed as a severe problem. 

Politically, the immigrant populations were the most power- 
ful opponents of the Temperance forces. The fear of losing 
immigrant support was a major source of political compromise 
on Prohibition issues in the 1850’s, as it was to be in the 
twentieth century. In 1854 the Republicans had been out- 
spokenly for Prohibition. As they became a national party, this 
was a liability which they dropped when immigrant opposition 
proved strong enough to cost state elections. 

Out of the political conflicts of the 1840’s and 1850’s non- 
drinking had become more and more a symbol of middle-class, 
native American respectability. The urban, immigrant, lower 
class had emerged as both the counterimage to the Temperance 
hero and a political opponent of significant concern. . . . 

We are not asserting that Temperance adherents during the 
1840’s were not deeply moved by the emotional appeals of reli- 
gious revivals, that they did not “feel’” benevolent toward those 
who were not abstinent, that they were not motivated by ideas 
and ideals. When we maintain that drinking had become a 
status symbol, we do not imply that religious reasons were 
merely cloaks for status interests. We mean that as a conse- 
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quence of revivals, parts of the population that had been 
drinkers now were abstinent; that where drinking had been 
legitimate for middle-class people, now it was disapproved and 
sanctions placed against it. A function of Temperance activities 
was to enhance the symbolic properties of liquor and absti- 
nence as marks of status. This is not an assertion that this was 
its only function nor is it an assertion about motives. It is 
merely pointing out that as a consequence of such activities, 
abstinence became symbolic of a status level. 

A similar logic underlies our analysis of Temperance as a 
system of social control in the 1820’s. When we assert that the 
Federalist elite sought to control the newly powerful democratic 
electorate through Temperance we are not “debunking” the 
movement nor reducing it to political motives. We are maintain- 
ing that the lost position of power and prestige which the old 
elite had suffered made them sensitive to the moral failings of 
the formerly subservient classes. It represented a problem which 
had not existed in the past. Their conviction of the righteous- 
ness of their way of life rested on religious ideas, but to “feel” 
the need to help those not sharing it meant that the victims of 
intemperance were being “bettered” by the moral values of the 
old elite, which implies that those values were becoming 
dominant. 

Such functions of actions are generally latent rather than 
manifest. At times, as in Beecher’s statements, they become 
explicit. Such times often help the sociologist to see the signifi- 
cance for the structure of the actions performed. 

Let us bring this section to a close with an illustration taken 
from a historian’s analysis of the Social Gospel: 


The discovery that the doctrine of sanctification and the methods 
of mass evangelism played an increasingly important role in the pro- 
gram of the churches after 1842 compels a reevaluation of their impact 
on every facet of the contemporary religious scene . . . whatever 
may have been the role of other factors, the quest for perfection 
joined with compassion for poor and needy sinners and a rebirth of 
millennial expectation to make popular Protestantism a mighty social 
forcesn sy 9 


The sociologist is not denying the existence of a quest for 
perfection or compassion for the poor as factors in a social 
situation. He wants to know the groups within the social struc- 
ture in which they arise and why they arose in that part. He 
wants to know how and why the vision of perfection of one 
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group is the standard upheld for others to follow. Such ques- 
tions are not reductions of one set of factors to another set. 
They are bridges through which the sociologist attempts to 
develop general schemes of analysis of structure by looking 
for the functions which a given set of ideas performs and the 
conditions within which they arise. The ideas have an inde- 
pendent existence but not an existence in vacuo. Weber wrote 
that although religious forces were an essential element in the 
development of modern capitalism, one could not deduce the 
economic institution from the Reformation. No more are we 
attempting to deduce Temperance from status structure or re- 
duce one to the other. 


John L. Thomas 
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CONFRONTED by the bewildering variety of projects for 
regenerating American society, Emerson concluded his survey 
of humanitarian reform in 1844 with the observation that “the 
Church, or religious party, is falling away from the Church 
nominal, and . . . appearing in temperance and nonresistance 
societies; in movements of abolitionists and of socialists .. . 
of seekers, of all the soul of the soldiery of dissent.’’ Common 
to all these planners and prophets, he noted, was the conviction 
of an “infinite worthiness” in man and the belief that reform 
simply meant removing “impediments” to natural perfection. 

Emerson was defining, both as participant and observer, a 
romantic revolution which T. E. Hulme once described as “split 
religion.” A romantic faith in perfectibility, originally confined 
by religious institutions, overflows these barriers and spreads 
across the surface of society, seeping into politics and culture. 
Perfectibility—the essentially religious notion of the individual 
as a “reservoir” of possibilities—fosters a revolutionary assur- 
ance ‘that if you can so rearrange society by the destruction of 
oppressive order then these possibilities will have a chance and 
you will get Progress.” Hulme had in mind the destructive 
forces of the French Revolution, but his phrase is also a partic- 
ularly accurate description of the surge of social reform which 
swept across Emerson’s America in the three decades before 
the Civil War. Out of a seemingly conservative religious revival 
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there flowed a spate of perfectionist ideas for the improvement 
and rearrangement of American society. Rising rapidly in the 
years after 1830, the flood of social reform reached its crest at 
midcentury only to be checked by political crisis and the coun- 
terforces of the Civil War. Reform after the Civil War, though 
still concerned with individual perfectibility, proceeded from 
new and different assumptions as to the nature of individualism 
and its preservation in an urban industrial society. Romantic 
reform ended with the Civil War and an intellectual counter- 
revolution which discredited the concept of the irreducible self 
and eventually redirected reform energies. 

Romantic reform in America traced its origins to a religious 
impulse which was both politically and socially conservative. 
With the consolidation of independence and the arrival of 
democratic politics the new nineteenth-century generation of 
American churchmen faced a seeming crisis. Egalitarianism and 
rising demands for church disestablishment suddenly appeared 
to threaten an inherited Christian order and along with it the 
preferred status of the clergy. Lyman Beecher spoke the fears 
of more than one of the clerical party when he warned that 
Americans were fast becoming “another people.’” When the 
attempted alliance between sound religion and correct politics 
failed to prevent disestablishment or improve waning Fed- 
eralist fortunes at the polls, the evangelicals, assuming a defen- 
sive posture, organized voluntary benevolent associations to 
strengthen the Christian character of Americans and save the 
country from infidelity and ruin. Between 1815 and 1830 nearly 
a dozen moral reform societies were established to counter the 
threats to social equilibrium posed by irreligious democrats. 
Their intense religious concern could be read in the titles of 
the benevolent societies which the evangelicals founded: the 
American Bible Society, the American Sunday School Union, 
the American Home Missionary Society, the American Tract 
Society. By the time of the election of Andrew Jackson the 
benevolent associations formed a vast if loosely coordinated 
network of conservative reform enterprises staffed with clergy 
and wealthy laymen who served as self-appointed guardians of 
American morals. 

The clerical diagnosticians had little difficulty in identifying 
the symptoms of democratic disease. Infidelity flourished on the 
frontier and licentiousness bred openly in seaboard cities; in- 
temperance sapped the strength of American workingmen and 
the saving word was denied their children. Soon atheism would 
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destroy the vital organs of the republic unless drastic moral ther- 
apy prevented it. The evangelicals’ prescription followed logi- 
cally from their diagnosis: large doses of morality injected into 
the body politic under the supervision of Christian stewards. 
No more Sunday mails or pleasure excursions, no more grog- 
shops or profane pleasures, no family without a Bible and no 
community without a minister of the gospel. Accepting for the 
moment their political liabilities, the moral reformers relied on 
the homeopathic strategy of fighting democratic excess with 
democratic remedies. The Tract Society set up three separate 
printing presses which cranked out hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets for mass distribution. The Home Missionary Society 
subsidized seminarians in carrying religion into the backcoun- 
try. The Temperance Union staged popular conventions; the 
Peace Society sponsored public debates; the Bible Society hired 
hundreds of agents to spread its propaganda. 

The initial thrust of religious reform, then, was moral rather 
than social, preventive rather than curative. Nominally rejecting 
politics and parties, the evangelicals looked to a general reforma- 
tion of the American character achieved through a revival of 
piety and morals in the individual. By probing his conscience, 
by convincing him of his sinful ways and converting him to 
right conduct they hoped to engineer a Christian revolution 
which would leave the foundations of the social order undis- 
turbed. The realization of their dream of a nonpolitical ““Chris- 
tian party” in America would ensure a one-party system open 
to moral talent and the natural superiority of Christian leader- 
ship. Until their work was completed, the evangelicals stood 
ready as servants of the Lord to manage their huge reforma- 
tional apparatus in behalf of order and sobriety. 

But the moral reformers inherited a theological revolution 
which in undermining their conservative defenses completely 
reversed their expectations for a Christian America. The trans- 
formation of American theology in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century released the very forces of romantic perfection- 
ism that conservatives most feared. This religious revolution 
advanced along three major fronts: first, the concentrated anti- 
theocratic assault of Robert Owen and his secular utopian 
followers, attacks purportedly atheistic and environmentalist 
but in reality Christian in spirit and perfectionist in method; 
second, the revolt of liberal theology beginning with Unitari- 
anism and culminating in transcendentalism; third, the contain- 
ment operation of the ‘new divinity” in adapting orthodoxy to 
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the criticism of liberal dissent. The central fact in the romantic 
reorientation of American theology was the rejection of deter- 
minism. Salvation, however variously defined, lay open to every- 
one. Sin was voluntary: men were not helpless and depraved 
by nature but free agents and potential powers for good. Sin 
could be reduced to the selfish preferences of individuals, and 
social evils, in turn, to collective sins which, once acknowledged, 
could be rooted out. Perfectionism spread rapidly across the 
whole spectrum of American Protestantism as different denom- 
inations and sects elaborated their own versions of salvation. 
If man was a truly free agent, then his improvement became 
a matter of immediate consequence. The progress of the coun- 
try suddenly seemed to depend upon the regeneration of the 
individual and the contagion of example. 

As it spread, perfectionism swept across denominational 
barriers and penetrated even secular thought. Perfection was 
presented as Christian striving for holiness in the “new heart’ 
sermons of Charles Grandison Finney and as an immediately 
attainable goal in the come-outer prophecies of John Hum- 
phrey Noyes. It was described as an escape from outworn 
dogma by Robert Owen and as the final union of the soul with 
nature by Emerson. The important fact for most Americans in 
the first half of the nineteenth century was that it was readily 
available. A romantic religious faith had changed an Enlighten- 
ment doctrine of progress into a dynamic principle of reform. 

For the Founding Fathers’ belief in perfectibility had been 
wholly compatible with a pessimistic appraisal of the present 
state of mankind. Progress, in the view of John Adams or James 
Madison, resulted from the planned operation of mechanical 
checks within the framework of government which balanced 
conflicting selfish interests and neutralized private passions. 
Thus a properly constructed governmental machine might 
achieve by artifact what men, left to their own devices, could 
not—gradual improvement of social institutions and a measure 
of progress. Perfectionism, on the contrary, as an optative mood 
demanded total commitment and immediate action. A latent 
revolutionary force lay in its demand for immediate reform and 
its promise to release the new American from the restraints of 
institutions and precedent. In appealing to the liberated indi- 
vidual, perfectionism reinforced the Jacksonian attack on in- 
stitutions, whether a ‘Monster Bank” or a secret Masonic order, 
entrenched monopolies or the Catholic Church. But in empha- 
sizing the unfettered will as the proper vehicle for reform it 
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provided a millennarian alternative to Jacksonian politics. Since 
social evils were simply individual acts of selfishness com- 
pounded, and since Americans could attempt the perfect society 
any time they were so inclined, it followed that the duty of the 
true reformer consisted in educating them and making them 
models of good behavior. As the sum of individual sins social 
wrong would disappear when enough people had been con- 
verted and rededicated to right conduct. Deep and lasting re- 
form, therefore, meant an educational crusade based on the 
assumption that when a sufficient number of individual Amer- 
icans had seen the light, they would automatically solve the 
country’s social problems. Thus formulated, perfectionist re- 
form offered a program of mass conversion achieved through 
educational rather than political means. In the opinion of the 
romantic reformers the regeneration of American society began, 
not in legislative enactments or political manipulation, but in 
a calculated appeal to the American urge for individual self- 
improvement. 

Perfectionism radically altered the moral reform movement 
by shattering the benevolent societies themselves. Typical of 
these organizations was the American Peace Society founded 
in 1828 as a forum for clerical discussions of the gospel of 
peace. Its founders, hoping to turn American attention from the 
pursuit of wealth to the prevention of war, debated the question 
of defensive war, constructed hypothetical leagues of amity, 
and in a general way sought to direct American foreign policy 
into pacific channels. Perfectionism, however, soon split the 
Peace Society into warring factions as radical nonresistants, led 
by the Christian perfectionist Henry C. Wright, denounced all 
use of force and demanded the instant creation of an American 
society modeled on the precepts of Jesus. Not only war but all 
governmental coercion fell under the ban of the nonresistants 
who refused military service and political office along with the 
right to vote. After a series of skirmishes’ the nonresistants 
seceded in 1838 to form their own New England Non-Resistant 
Society; and by 1840 the institutional strength of the peace 
movement had been completely broken. 

The same power of perfectionism disrupted the temperance 
movement. The founders of the temperance crusade had con- 
sidered their reform an integral part of the program of moral 
stewardship and had directed their campaign against ‘ardent 
spirits” which could be banished “by a correct and efficient 
public sentiment.” Until 1833 there was no general agreement 
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on a pledge of total abstinence: some local societies required it, 
others did not. At the first national convention held in that year, 
however, the radical advocates of temperance, following their 
perfectionist proclivities, demanded a pledge of total abstinence 
and hurried on to denounce the liquor traffic as “morally 
wrong.” Soon both the national society and local and state 
auxiliaries were split between moderates content to preach to 
the consumer and radicals bent on extending moral suasion to 
public pressure on the seller. After 1836 the national movement 
disintegrated into scattered local societies which attempted with 
no uniform program and no permanent success to establish a 
cold-water America. 

By far the most profound change wrought by perfectionism 
was the sudden emergence of abolition. The American Coloniza- 
tion Society, founded in 1817 as another key agency in the 
moral reform complex, aimed at strengthening republican in- 
stitutions by deporting an inferior and therefore undesirable 
Negro population. The cooperation of Southerners hoping to 
strengthen the institution of slavery gave Northern coloniza- 
tionists pause, but they succeeded in repressing their doubts 
until a perfectionist ethic totally discredited their program. The 
abolitionist pioneers were former colonizationists who took sin 
and redemption seriously and insisted that slavery constituted 
a flat denial of perfectibility to both Negroes and whites. They 
found in immediate emancipation a perfectionist formula for 
casting off the guilt of slavery and bringing the Negro to Chris- 
tian freedom. Destroying slavery, the abolitionists argued, de- 
pended first of all on recognizing it as sin; and to this recog- 
nition they bent their efforts. Their method was direct and 
intensely personal. Slaveholding they considered a deliberate 
flouting of the divine will for which there was no remedy but 
repentance. Since slavery was sustained by a system of inter- 
locking personal sins, their task was to teach Americans to stop 
sinning. ‘We shall send forth agents to lift up the voice of 
remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty, and of rebuke,” the 
Declaration of Sentiments of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
announced. Agents, tracts, petitions and conventions—all the 
techniques of the moral reformers—were brought to bear on 
the consciences of Americans to convince them of their sin. 

From the beginning, then, the abolitionists mounted a moral 
crusade rather than an engine of limited reform. For seven 
years, from 1833 to 1840, their society functioned as a loosely 
coordinated enterprise—a national directory of antislavery 
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opinion. Perfectionist individualism made effective organization 
difficult and often impossible. Antislavery delegates from state 
and local societies gathered at annual conventions to frame 
denunciatory resolutions, listen to endless rounds of speeches 
and go through the motions of electing officers. Nominal leader- 
ship but very little power was vested in a self-perpetuating 
executive committee. Until its disruption in 1840 the national 
society was riddled with controversy as moderates, disillu- 
sioned by the failure of moral suasion, gradually turned to 
politics, and ultras, equally disenchanted by public hostility, 
abandoned American institutions altogether. Faced with the 
resistance of Northern churches and state legislatures, the per- 
fectionists, led by William Lloyd Garrison, deserted politics for 
the principle of secession. The come-outer abolitionists, who 
eventually took for their motto ‘““No Union with Slaveholders,” 
sought an alternative to politics in the command to cast off 
church and state for a holy fraternity which would convert the 
nation by the power of example. The American Anti-Slavery 
Society quickly succumbed to the strain of conflicting philos- 
ophies and warring personalities. In 1840 the Garrisonians 
seized control of the society and drove their moderate oppo- 
nents out. Thereafter neither ultras nor moderates were able to 
maintain an effective national organization. 

Thus romantic perfectionism altered the course of the reform 
enterprise by appealing directly to the individual conscience. 
Its power stemmed from a millennial expectation which proved 
too powerful a moral explosive for the reform agencies. In one 
way or another almost all of the benevolent societies felt the 
force of perfectionism. Moderates, attempting political solu- 
tions, scored temporary gains only to receive sharp setbacks. 
Local option laws passed one year were repealed the next. 
Despite repeated attempts the Sunday School Union failed to 
secure permanent adoption of its texts in the public schools. 
The Liberty Party succeeded only in electing a Democratic presi- 
dent in 1844. Generally, direct political action failed to furnish 
reformers with the moral leverage they believed necessary to 
perfect American society. The conviction spread accordingly 
that politicians and legislators, as Albert Brisbane put it, were 
engaged in ‘superficial controversies and quarrels, which lead 
to no practical results.” Political results, a growing number of 
social reformers were convinced, would be forthcoming only 
when the reformation of society at large had been accomplished 
through education and example. 
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The immediate effects of perfectionism, therefore, were felt 
outside politics in humanitarian reforms. With its confidence in 
the liberated individual perfectionism tended to be anti-institu- 
tional and exclusivist; but at the same time it posited an ideal 
society in which this same individual could discover his power 
for good and exploit it. Such a society would tolerate neither 
poverty nor suffering; it would contain no condemned classes 
or deprived citizens, no criminals or forgotten men. Impressed 
with the necessity for saving these neglected elements of Amer- 
ican society, the humanitarian reformers in the years after 1830 
undertook a huge rescue operation. 

Almost to a man the humanitarians came from moral reform 
backgrounds. Samuel Gridley Howe was a product of Old 
Colony religious zeal and a Baptist education at Brown; Thomas 
Gallaudet a graduate of Andover and an ordained minister; 
Dorothea Dix a daughter of an itinerant Methodist minister, 
school mistress and Sunday school teacher-turned-reformer; 
E. M. P. Wells, founder of the reform school, a pastor of a 
Congregational church in Boston. Louis Dwight, the prison 
reformer, had been trained for the ministry at Yale and began 
his reform career as a traveling agent for the American Tract 
Society. Robert Hartley, for thirty years the secretary of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
started as a tract distributor and temperance lecturer. Charles 
Loring Brace served as a missionary on Blackwell’s Island before 
founding the Children’s Aid Society. 

In each of these cases of conversion to humanitarian reform 
there was a dramatic disclosure of deprivation and suffering 
which did not tally with preconceived notions of perfectibility— 
Dorothea Dix’s discovery of the conditions in the Charlestown 
reformatory, Robert Hartley’s inspection of contaminated milk 
in New York slums, Samuel Gridley Howe’s chance conversa- 
tion with Dr. Fisher in Boston. Something very much like a 
conversion experience seems to have forged the decisions of 
the humanitarians to take up their causes, a kind of revelation 
which furnished them with a ready-made role outside politics 
and opened a new career with which they could become com- 
pletely identified. With the sudden transference of a vague per- 
fectionist faith in self-improvement to urgent social problems 
there emerged a new type of professional reformer whose whole 
life became identified with the reform process. 

Such, for example, was the conversion of Dorothea Dix from 
a lonely and afflicted schoolteacher who composed meditational 
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studies of the life of Jesus into “D. L. Dix,” the militant advo- 
cate of the helpless and forgotten. In a very real sense Miss 
Dix’s crusade for better treatment of the insane and the crim- 
inal was one long self-imposed subjection to suffering. Her 
reports, which recorded cases of unbelievable mistreatment, 
completed a kind of purgative rite in which she assumed the 
burden of innocent suffering and passed it on as guilt to the 
American people. The source of her extraordinary energy lay 
in just this repeated submission of herself to human misery 
until she felt qualified to speak out against it. Both an exhaust- 
ing schedule and the almost daily renewal of scenes of suffer- 
ing seemed to give her new energies for playing her romantic 
reform role in an effective and intensely personal way. Intense 
but not flexible: there was little room for exchange and growth 
in the mood of atonement with which she approached her work. 
Nor was her peculiarly personal identification with the victims 
of American indifference easily matched in reform circles. 
Where other reformers like the abolitionists often made abstract 
pleas for “bleeding humanity” and “suffering millions,” hers 
was the real thing—a perfectionist fervor which strengthened 
her will at the cost of psychological isolation. Throughout her 
career she preferred to work alone, deploring the tendency to 
multiply reform agencies and ignoring those that existed either 
because she disagreed with their principles, as in the case of 
Louis Dwight’s Boston Prison Discipline Society, or because she 
chose the more direct method of personal appeal. In all her 
work, even the unhappy and frustrating last years as super- 
intendent of nurses in the Union Army, she saw herself as a 
solitary spokesman for the deprived and personal healer of the 
suffering. 

Another reform role supplied by perfectionism was Bronson 
Alcott’s educator-prophet, the “true reformer” who “studied 
man as he is from the hand of the Creator, and not as he is 
made by the errors of the world.” Convinced that the self 
sprang from divine origins in nature, Alcott naturally con- 
cluded that children were more susceptible to good than people 
imagined and set out to develop a method for uncovering that 
goodness. With the power to shape personality the teacher, 
Alcott was sure, held the key to illimitable progress and the 
eventual regeneration of the world. The teacher might literally 
make society over by teaching men as children to discover their 
own divine natures. Thus true education for Alcott consisted 
of the process of self-discovery guided by the educator-prophet. 
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He sharply criticized his contemporaries for their fatal mistake 
of imposing partial and therefore false standards on their 
charges. Shades of the prison house obscured the child’s search 
for perfection, and character was lost forever. “Instead of 
following it in the path pointed out by its Maker, instead 
of learning by observation, and guiding it in that path; we 
unthinkingly attempt to shape its course to our particular 
wishes. . . .” 

To help children avoid the traps set by their elders Alcott 
based his whole system on the cultivation of self-awareness 
through self-examination. His pupils kept journals in which 
they scrutinized their behavior and analyzed their motives. 
Ethical problems were the subject of frequent and earnest debate 
at the Temple School as the children were urged to discover the 
hidden springs of perfectibility in themselves. No mechanical 
methods of rote learning could bring on the moment of revela- 
tion; each child was unique and would find himself in his own 
way. The real meaning of education as reform, Alcott realized, 
came with an increased social sense that resulted from individ- 
ual self-discovery. As the creator of social personality Alcott’s 
teacher was bound by no external rules of pedagogy: as the 
primary social reformer he had to cast off “the shackles of 
form, of mode, and ceremony” in order to play the required 
roles in the educational process. 

Alcott’s modernity lay principally in his concept of the inter- 
changeability of roles—both teacher and pupils acquired self- 
knowledge in an exciting give-and-take. Thus defined, educa- 
tion became a way of life, a continuing process through which 
individuals learned to obey the laws of their own natures and 
in so doing to discover the laws of the good society. This iden- 
tification of individual development with true social unity was 
crucial for Alcott, as for the other perfectionist communitarians, 
because it provided the bridge over which they passed from self 
to society. The keystone in Alcott’s construction was supplied 
by the individual conscience which connected with the “com- 
mon conscience” of mankind. This fundamental identity, he 
was convinced, could be demonstrated by the learning process 
itself which he defined as “sympathy and imitation, the moral 
action of the teacher upon the children, of the children upon 
him, and each other.” He saw in the school, therefore, a model 
of the good community where self-discovery led to a social ex- 
change culminating in the recognition of universal dependency 
and brotherhood. The ideal society—the society he hoped to 
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create—was one in which individuals could be totally free to 
follow their own natures because such pursuit would inevitably 
end in social harmony. For Alcott the community was the prod- 
uct rather than the creator of the good life. 

Fruitlands, Alcott’s attempt to apply the lessons of the 
Temple School on a large scale, was designed to prove that 
perfectionist educational reform affected the “economies of life.” 
In this realization lay the real import of Alcott’s reform ideas; 
for education, seen as a way of life, meant the communitarian 
experiment as an educative model. Pushed to its limits, the per- 
fectionist assault on institutions logically ended in the attempt 
to make new and better societies as examples for Americans to 
follow. Communitarianism, as Alcott envisioned it, was the 
social extension of his perfectionist belief in education as an 
alternative to politics. 

In the case of other humanitarian reformers like Samuel 
Gridley Howe perfectionism determined even more precisely 
both the role and intellectual content of their proposals. Howe’s 
ideal of the good society seems to have derived from his ex- 
periences in Greece where, during his last year, he promoted 
a communitarian plan for resettling exiles on the Gulf of 
Corinth. With government support he established his colony, 
“Washingtonia,” on two thousand acres of arable land, selected 
the colonists himself, bought cattle and tools, managed its busi- 
ness affairs, and supervised a Lancastrian school. By his own 
admission these were the happiest days of his life: “I laboured 
here day & night in season & out; & was governor, legislator, 
clerk, constable, & everything but patriarch.” When the govern- 
ment withdrew its support and brigands overran the colony, 
Howe was forced to abandon the project and return home. Still, 
the idea of an entire community under the care of a “patriarch” 
shouldering its collective burden and absorbing all its depend- 
ents in a cooperative life continued to dominate the ‘“Doctor’s” 
reform thinking and to determine his methods. 

The ethical imperatives in Howe’s philosophy of reform re- 
mained constant. “Humanity demands that every creature in 
human shape should command our respect; we should recognise 
as a brother every being upon whom God has stamped the 
human impress.” Progress he likened to the American road. 
Christian individualism required that each man walk separately 
and at his own pace, but “the rear should not be left too far 
behind . . . none should be allowed to perish in their help- 
lessness . . . the strong should help the weak, so that the 
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whole should advance as a band of brethren.” It was the duty 
of society itself to care for its disabled or mentally deficient 
members rather than to shut them up in asylums which were 
“offsprings of a low order of feeling.” “The more I reflect upon 
the subject the more I see objections in principle and practice 
to asylums,” he once wrote to a fellow-reformer. “What right 
have we to pack off the poor, the old, the blind into asylums? 
They are of us, our brothers, our sisters—they belong in 
families. . . .” 

In Howe’s ideal society, then, the handicapped, criminals 
and defectives would not be walled off but accepted as part of 
the community and perfected by constant contact with it. Two 
years of experimenting with education for the feeble-minded 
convinced him that even “idiots” could be redeemed from what 
he called spiritual death. “How far they can be elevated, and 
to what extent they may be educated, can only be shown by 
the experience of the future,” he admitted in his report to the 
Massachusetts legislature but predicted confidently that ““each 
succeeding year will show even more progress than any preced- 
ing one.” He always acted on his conviction that ‘we shall avail 
ourselves of special institutions less and the common schools 
more” and never stopped hoping that eventually all blind chil- 
dren after proper training might be returned to families and 
public schools for their real education. He also opposed the 
establishment of reformatories with the argument that they 
only collected the refractory and vicious and made them worse. 
Nature mingled the defective in common families, he insisted, 
and any departure from her standards stunted moral growth. 
He took as his model for reform the Belgian town of Geel where 
mentally ill patients were boarded at public expense with pri- 
vate families and allowed maximum freedom. As soon as the 
building funds were available he introduced the cottage system 
at Perkins, a plan he also wanted to apply to reformatories. No 
artificial and unnatural institution could replace the family 
which Howe considered the primary agency in the perfection 
of the individual. 

Howe shared his bias against institutions and a preference 
for the family unit with other humanitarian reformers like 
Robert Hartley and Charles Loring Brace. Hartley’s “friendly 
visitors” were dispatched to New York’s poor with instructions 
to bring the gospel of self-help home to every member of the 
family. Agents of the AICP dispensed advice and improving 
literature along with the coal and groceries. Only gradually did 
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the organization incorporate “incidental labors’”—legislative 
programs for housing reform, health regulations and child labor 
—into its system of reform. Hartley’s real hope for the new 
urban poor lay in their removal to the country where a boot- 
strap operation might lift them to sufficiency and selfhood. 
“Escape then from the city,” he told them, “—for escape is 
your only recourse against the terrible ills of beggary; and the 
further you go, the better.” In Hartley’s formula the perfection- 
ist doctrine of the salvation of the individual combined with the 
conservative appeal of the safety-valve. 

A pronounced hostility to cities also marked the program of 
Charles Loring Brace’s Children’s Aid Society, the central fea- 
ture of which was the plan for relocating children of the 
“squalid poor” on upstate New York farms for “moral disinfec- 
tion.” The Society’s placement service resettled thousands of 
slum children in the years before the Civil War in the belief 
that a proper family environment and a rural setting would 
release the naturally good tendencies in young people so that 
under the supervision of independent and hard-working farmers 
they would save themselves. 

There was thus a high nostalgic content in the plans of 
humanitarians who emphasized pastoral virtues and the per- 
fectionist values inherent in country living. Their celebration of 
the restorative powers of nature followed logically from their 
assumption that the perfected individual—the truly free Amer- 
ican—could be created only by the reunification of mental and 
physical labor. The rural life, it was assumed, could revive and 
sustain the unified sensibility threatened by the city. A second 
assumption concerned the importance of the family as the pri- 
mary unit in the reconstruction of society. As the great debate 
among social reformers proceeded it centered on the question 
of the limits to which the natural family could be extended. 
Could an entire society, as the more radical. communitarians 
argued, be reorganized as one huge family? Or were there nat- 
ural boundaries necessary for preserving order and morality? 
On the whole, the more conservative humanitarians agreed with 
Howe in rejecting those communal plans which, like Fourier’s, 
stemmed from too high an estimate of “the capacity of man- 
kind for family affections.” 

That intensive education held the key to illimitable progress, 
however, few humanitarian reformers denied. They were 
strengthened in their certainty by the absolutes inherited from 
moral reform. Thus Howe, for example, considered his work 
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a “new field’ of “practical religion.” The mental defective, he 
was convinced, was the product of sin—both the sin of the 
parents and the sin of society in allowing the offspring to 
languish in mental and moral darkness. Yet the social evils 
incident to sin were not inevitable; they were not “inherent in 
the very constitution of man” but the “chastisements sent by 
a loving Father to bring his children to obedience to his benefi- 
cent laws.” These laws—infinite perfectibility and social respon- 
sibility—reinforced each other in the truly progressive society. 
The present condition of the dependent classes in America was 
proof of “the immense space through which society has yet to 
advance before it even approaches the perfection of civilization 
which is attainable.” Education, both the thorough training of 
the deprived and the larger education of American society to its 
obligations, would meet the moral challenge. 

The perfectionist uses of education as an alternative to polit- 
ical reform were most thoroughly explored by Horace Mann. 
Mann’s initial investment in public school education was dic- 
tated by his fear that American democracy, lacking institutional 
checks and restraints, was fast degenerating into “the spectacle 
of gladiatorial contests’”’ conducted at the expense of the people. 
Could laws save American society? Mann thought not. 


With us, the very idea of legislation is reversed. Once, the law pre- 
scribed the actions and shaped the wills of the multitude; here the 
wills of the multitude prescribe and shape the law . . . . now when 
the law is weak, the passions of the multitude have gathered irre- 
sistible strength, it is fallacious and insane to look for security in the 
moral force of law. Government and law . . . will here be moulded 
into the similitude of the public mind... . 


In offering public school education as the only effective coun- 
tervailing force in a democracy Mann seemingly was giving 
vent to a conservative dread of unregulated change in a society 
where, as he admitted, the momentum of hereditary opinion 
was spent. Where there was no “surgical code of laws” reason, 
conscience and benevolence would have to be provided by edu- 
cation. “The whole mass of mind must be instructed in regard 
to its comprehensive and enduring interests.” In a republican 
government, however, compulsion was theoretically undesirable 
and practically unavailable. People could not be driven up a 
“dark avenue” even though it were the right one. Mann, like 
his evangelical predecessors, found his solution in an educa- 
tional crusade. 
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Let the intelligent visit the ignorant, day by day, as the oculist visits 
the blind mind, and detaches the scales from his eyes, until the living 
sense leaps to light. . . . Let the love of beautiful reason, the ad- 
monitions of conscience, the sense of religious responsibility, be plied, 
in mingled tenderness and earnestness, until the obdurate and dark 
mass of avarice and ignorance and prejudice shall be dissipated by 


their blended light and heat. 


Here in Mann’s rhetorical recasting was what appeared to be 
the old evangelical prescription for tempering democratic excess. 
The chief problem admittedly was avoiding the “disturbing 
forces of party and sect and faction and clan.” To make sure 
that education remained nonpartisan the common schools 
should teach on the “exhibitory” method, “by an actual exhibi- 
tion of the principle we would inculcate.” 

Insofar as the exhibitory method operated to regulate or 
direct public opinion, it was conservative. But implicit in Mann’s 
theory was a commitment to perfectionism which gradually 
altered his aims until in the twelfth and final report education 
emerges as a near-utopian device for making American politics 
simple, clean and, eventually, superfluous. In the Twelfth Re- 
port Mann noted that although a public school system might 
someday guarantee “sufficiency, comfort, competence” to every 
American, as yet “imperfect practice” had not matched “perfect 
theory.” Then in an extended analysis of social trends which 
foreshadowed Henry George’s classification he singled out 
“poverty” and “profusion” as the two most disturbing facts in 
American development. “With every generation, fortunes in- 
crease on the one hand, and some new privation is added to 
poverty on the other. We are verging toward those extremes 
of opulence and penury, each of which unhumanizes the mind.” 
A new feudalism threatened; and unless a drastic remedy was 
discovered, the “hideous evils’ of unequal distribution of wealth 
would cause class war. 

Mann’s alternative to class conflict proved to be nothing less 
than universal education based on the exhibitory model of the 
common school. Diffusion of education, he pointed out, meant 
wiping out class lines and with them the possibility of conflict. 
As the great equalizer of condition it would supply the balance- 
wheel in the society of the future. Lest his readers confuse his 
suggestions with the fantasies of communitarians Mann has- 
tened to point out that education would perfect society through 
the individual by creating new private resources. Given full 
play in a democracy, education gave each man the “‘independ- 
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ence and the means by which he can resist the selfishness of 
other men.” 

Once Mann had established education as an alternative to 
political action, it remained to uncover its utopian possibilities. 
By enlarging the “cultivated class” it would widen the area of 
social feelings—“if this education should be universal and com- 
plete, it would do more than all things else to obliterate facti- 
tious distinctions in society.” Political reformers and revolu- 
tionaries based their schemes on the false assumption that the 
amount of wealth in America was fixed by fraud and force, and 
that the few were rich because the many were poor. By demand- 
ing a redistribution of wealth by legislative fiat they overlooked 
the power of education to obviate political action through the 
creation of new and immense sources of wealth. 

Thus in Mann’s theory as in the programs of the other 
humanitarians the perfection of the individual through educa- 
tion guaranteed illimitable progress. The constantly expanding 
powers of the free individual ensured the steady improvement 
of society until the educative process finally achieved a harmo- 
nious, self-regulating community. “And will not the community 
that gains its wealth in this way . . . be a model and a pattern 
for nations, a type of excellence to be admired and followed 
by the world?” The fate of free society, Mann concluded, de- 
pended upon the conversion of individuals from puppets and 
automatons to thinking men who were aware of the strength 
of the irreducible self and determined to foster it in others. 

As romantic perfectionism spread across Jacksonian society 
it acquired an unofficial and only partly acceptable philosophy 
in the “systematic subjectivism’” of transcendental theory. 
Transcendentalism, as its official historian noted, claimed for 
all men what a more restrictive Christian perfectionism ex- 
tended only to the redeemed. Seen in this light, self-culture— 
Emerson’s “perfect unfolding of our individual nature’— 
appeared as a secular amplification of the doctrine of personal 
holiness. In the transcendentalist definition, true reform pro- 
ceeded from the individual and worked outward through the 
family, the neighborhood and ultimately into the social and 
political life of the community. The transcendentalist, Frothing- 
ham noted in retrospect, “was less a reformer of human cir- 
cumstances than a regenerator of the human spirit. . . . With 
movements that did not start from this primary assumption of 
individual dignity, and come back to that as their goal, he had 
nothing to do.” Emerson’s followers, like the moral reformers 
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and the humanitarians, looked to individuals rather than to 
institutions, to “high heroic example” rather than to political 
programs. The Brook-Farmer John Sullivan Dwight summed 
up their position when he protested that “men are anterior to 
systems. Great doctrines are not the origins, but the product 
of great lives.” 

Accordingly the transcendentalists considered institutions— 
parties, churches, organizations—so many arbitrarily con- 
structed barriers on the road to self-culture. They were lonely 
men, Emerson admitted, who repelled influences. ‘“They are not 
good citizens; not good members of society. . . .”” A longing for 
solitude led them out of society, Emerson to the woods where 
he found no Jacksonian placards on the trees, Thoreau to his 
reclusive leadership of a majority of one. Accepting for the 
most part Emerson’s dictum that one man was a counterpoise 
to a city, the transcendentalists turned inward to examine the 
divine self and find there the material with which to rebuild 
society. They wanted to avoid at all costs the mistake of their 
Jacksonian contemporaries who in order to be useful accom- 
modated themselves to institutions without realizing the result- 
ant loss of power and integrity. 

The most immediate effect of perfectionism on the transcen- 
dentalists, as on the humanitarians, was the development of a 
set of concepts which, in stressing reform by example, opened 
up new roles for the alienated intellectual. In the first place, 
self-culture accounted for their ambivalence toward reform 
politics. It was not simply Emerson’s reluctance to raise the 
siege on his hencoop that kept him apart, but a genuine con- 
fusion as to the proper role for the reformer. If government was 
simply a “job’’ and American society the senseless competition 
of the marketplace, how could the transcendentalist accept 
either as working premises? The transcendentalist difficulty in 
coming to terms with democratic politics could be read in Emer- 
son’s confused remark that of the two parties contending for 
the presidency in 1840 one had the better principles, the other 
the better men. Driven by their profound distaste for manip- 
ulation and chicanery, many of Emerson’s followers took on 
the role of a prophet standing aloof from elections, campaigns 
and party caucuses and dispensing wisdom (often in oblique 
Emersonian terminology) out of the vast private resources of 
the self. In this sense transcendentalism, like Christian perfec- 
tionism, represented a distinct break with the prevailing Jack- 
sonian views of democratic leadership and the politics of com- 
promise and adjustment. 
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One of the more appealing versions of the transcendental 
role was the hero or genius to whom everything was permitted, 
as Emerson said, because “genius is the character of illimitable 
freedom.” The heroes of the world, Margaret Fuller announced, 
were the true theocratic kings: ‘The hearts of men make music 
at their approach; the mind of the age is like the historian of 
their passing; and only men of destiny like themselves shall be 
permitted to write their eulogies, or fill their vacancies.” Mar- 
garet Fuller herself spent her transcendentalist years stalking 
the American hero, which she somehow confused with Emerson, 
before she joined the Roman Revolution in 1849 and discovered 
the authentic article in the mystic nationalist Mazzini. 

Carlyle complained to Emerson of the “perilous altitudes’ to 
which the transcendentalists’ search for the hero led them. 
Despite his own penchant for hero-worship he came away from 
reading the Dial “with a kind of shudder.” In their pursuit of 
the self-contained hero they seemed to separate themselves 
from “this same cotton-spinning, dollar-hunting, canting and 
shrieking, very wretched generation of ours.” The transcen- 
dentalists, however, were not trying to escape the Jacksonian 
world of fact, only to find a foothold for their perfectionist 
individualism in it. They sought a way of implementing their 
ideas of self-culture without corrupting them with the false 
values of materialism. They saw a day coming when parties and 
politicians would be obsolescent. By the 1850s Walt Whitman 
thought that day had already arrived and that America had 
outgrown parties. 


What right has any one political party, no matter which, to wield 
the American government? No right at all .... and every Amer- 
ican young man must have sense enough to comprehend this. I have 
said the old parties are defunct; but there remains of them empty 
flesh, putrid mouths, mumbling and speaking the tones of these con- 
ventions, the politicians standing back in shadow, telling lies, trying 
to delude and frighten the people... . 


Whitman’s romantic alternative was a “love of comrades” 
cementing an American brotherhood and upholding a redeemer 
president. 

A somewhat similar faith in the mystical fraternity informed 
Theodore Parker’s plan for spiritual revolution. Like the other 
perfectionists, Parker began by reducing society to its basic 
components—individuals, the ‘““monads” or “primitive atoms” 
of the social order—and judged it by its tendency to promote 
or inhibit individualism. ‘Destroy the individuality of those 
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atoms, . . . all is gone. To mar the atoms is to mar the mass. 
To preserve itself, therefore, society is to preserve the individ- 
uality of the individual.” In Parker’s theology perfectionist 
Christianity and transcendental method merged to form a lov- 
ing brotherhood united by the capacity to apprehend primary 
truths directly. A shared sense of the divinity of individual man 
held society together; without it no true community was pos- 
sible. Looking around him at ante-bellum America, Parker found 
only the wrong kind of individualism, the kind that said, “I am 
as good as you, so get out of my way.” The right kind, the indi- 
vidualism whose motto was “You are as good as I, and let us 
help one another,” was to be the work of Parker’s spiritual rev- 
olution. He explained the method of revolution as one of “‘intel- 
lectual, moral and religious education—everywhere and for all 
men.” Until universal education had done its work Parker had 
little hope for political stability in the United States. He called 
instead for a new “party” to be formed in society at large, a 
party built on the idea that “God still inspires men as much as 
ever; that he is immanent in spirit as in space.” Such a party re- 
quired no church, tradition or scripture. ‘It believes God is near 
the soul as matter to the sense. . . . It calls God father and 
mother, not king; Jesus, brother, not redeemer, heaven home, 
religion nature.” 

Parker believed that this ‘philosophical party in politics,” as 
he called it, was already at work in the 1850s on a code of uni- 
versal laws from which to deduce specific legislation “so that 
each statute in the code shall represent a fact in the universe, a 
point of thought in God; so . . . that legislation shall be divine 
in the same sense that a true system of astronomy be divine.” 
Parker’s holy band represented the full fruition of the perfec- 
tionist idea of a “Christian party” in America, a party of no 
strict political or sectarian definition, but a true reform move- 
ment, apostolic in its beginnings but growing with the truths 
it preached until it encompassed all Americans in a huge broth- 
erhood of divine average men. Party members, unlike time- 
serving Whigs and Democrats, followed ideas and intuitions 
rather than prejudice and precedent, and these ideas led them to 
question authority, oppose legal injustice and tear down rotten 
institutions. The philosophical party was not to be bound by 
accepted notions of political conduct or traditional attitudes to- 
ward law. When unjust laws interpose barriers to progress, re- 
formers must demolish them. 

So Parker himself reasoned when he organized the Vigilance 
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Committee in Boston to defeat the Fugitive Slave Law. His rea- 
soning epitomized perfectionist logic: every man may safely 
trust his conscience, properly informed, because it is the repos- 
itory for divine truth. When men learn to trust their consciences 
and act on them, they naturally encourage others to do the same 
with the certainty that they will reach the same conclusions. 
Individual conscience thus creates a social conscience and a 
collective will to right action. Concerted right action means 
moral revolution. The fact that moral revolution, in its turn, 
might mean political revolt was a risk Parker and his perfec- 
tionist followers were willing to take. 

Both transcendentalism and perfectionist moral reform, then, 
were marked by an individualist fervor that was disruptive of 
American institutions. Both made heavy moral demands on 
church and state; and when neither proved equal to the task of 
supporting their intensely personal demands, the transcenden- 
talists and the moral reformers became increasingly alienated. 
The perfectionist temperament bred a come-outer spirit. An in- 
sistence on individual moral accountability and direct appeal to 
the irreducible self, the faith in self-reliance and distrust of com- 
promise, and a substitution of universal education for partial 
reform measures, all meant that normal political and institu- 
tional reform channels were closed to the perfectionists. Alter- 
nate routes to the millennium had to be found. One of these 
was discovered by a new leadership which made reform a 
branch of prophecy. Another was opened by the idea of a uni- 
versal reawakening of the great god self. But there was a third 
possibility, also deeply involved with the educational process, 
an attempt to build the experimental community as a reform 
model. With an increasing number of reformers after 1840 per- 
fectionist anti-institutionalism led to heavy investments in the 
communitarian movement. 

The attraction that drew the perfectionists to communitarian- 
ism came from their conviction that the good society should be 
simple. Since American society was both complicated and corrupt, 
it was necessary to come out from it; but at the same time the 
challenge of the simple life had to be met. Once the true prin- 
ciples of social life had been discovered they had to be applied, 
some way found to harness individual perfectibility to a social 
engine. This urge to form the good community, as John Hum- 
phrey Noyes experienced it himself and perceived it in other 
reformers, provided the connection between perfectionism and 
communitarianism, or, as Noyes put it, between “Revivalism” 
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and “Socialism.” Perfectionist energies directed initially against 
institutions were diverted to the creation of small self-contained 
communities as educational models. In New England two come- 
outer abolitionists, Adin Ballou and George Benson, founded 
cooperative societies at Hopedale and Northampton, while a 
third Garrisonian lieutenant, John Collins, settled his followers 
on a farm in Skaneateles, New York. Brook Farm, Fruitlands 
and the North American Phalanx at Redbank acquired notoriety 
in their own day; but equally significant, both in terms of ori- 
gins and personnel, were the experiments at Raritan Bay under 
the guidance of Marcus Spring, the Marlboro Association in 
Ohio, the Prairie Home Community of former Hicksite Quakers, 
and the Swedenborgian Brocton Community. In these and other 
experimental communities could be seen the various guises of 
perfectionism. 

Communitarianism promised drastic social reform without 
violence. Artificiality and corruption could not be wiped out by 
partial improvements and piecemeal measures but demanded a 
total change which, as Robert Owen once explained, “could 
make an immediate, and almost instantaneous, revolution in the 
minds and manners of society in which it shall be introduced.” 
Communitarians agreed in rejecting class struggle which set in- 
terest against interest instead of uniting them through associa- 
tion. “Whoever will examine the question of social ameliora- 
tions,” Albert Brisbane argued in support of Fourier, ““must be 
convinced that the gradual perfecting of Civilization is useless as 
a remedy for present social evils, and that the only effectual 
means of doing away with indigence, idleness and the dislike 
for labor is to do away with civilization itself, and organize 
Association . . . in its place.” Like the redemptive moment in 
conversion or the experience of self-discovery in transcenden- 
talist thought, the communitarian ideal pointed to a sharp break 
with existing society and a commitment to root-and-branch re- 
form. On the other hand, the community was seen as a con- 
trolled experiment in which profound but peaceful change might 
be effected without disturbing the larger social order. Massive 
change, according to communitarian theory, could also be grad- 
ual and harmonious if determined by the model. 

Perfectionist religious and moral reform shaded into commu- 
nitarianism, in the case of a number of social reformers, with 
the recognition that the conversion of the individual was a nec- 
essary preparation for and logically required communal experi- 
mentation. Such was John Humphrey Noyes’ observation that 
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in the years after 1815 “the line of socialistic excitement lies 
parallel with the line of religious Revivals. . . . The Revivalists 
had for their one great idea the regeneration of the soul. The 
great idea of the Socialists was the regeneration of society, 
which is the soul’s environment. These ideas belong together 
and are the complements of each other.” So it seemed to Noyes’ 
colleagues in the communitarian movement. The course from 
extreme individualism to communitarianism can be traced in 
George Ripley’s decision to found Brook Farm. Trying to win 
Emerson to his new cause, he explained that his own personal 
tastes and habits would have led him away from plans and 
projects. “I have a passion for being independent of the world, 
and of every man in it. This I could do easily on the estate 
which is now offered. . . . I should have a city of God, on a 
small scale of my own. . . . But I feel bound to sacrifice this 
private feeling, in the hope of the great social good.” That 
good Ripley had no difficulty in defining in perfectionist 
terms: 


. . . to insure a more natural union between intellectual and manual 
labor than now exists; to combine the thinker and the worker, as far 
as possible, in the same individual; to guarantee the highest mental 
freedom, by providing all with labor, adapted to their tastes and 
talents, and securing to them the fruits of their industry; to do away 
with the necessity of menial services, by opening the benefits of edu- 
cation and the profits of labor to all; and thus to prepare a society of 
liberal, intelligent, and cultivated persons, whose relations with each 
other would permit a more simple and wholesome life, than can be led 
amidst the pressure of our competitive institutions. 


However varied their actual experiences with social plan- 
ning, all the communitarians echoed Ripley’s call for translating 
perfectionism into concerted action and adapting the ethics of 
individualism to larger social units. Just as the moral reformers 
appealed to right conduct and conscience in individuals the com- 
munitarians sought to erect models of a collective conscience to 
educate Americans. Seen in this light, the communitarian faith 
in the model was simply an extension of the belief in individual 
perfectibility. Even the sense of urgency characterizing moral 
reform was carried over into the communities where a millen- 
nial expectation flourished. The time to launch their projects, the 
social planners believed, was the immediate present when habits 
and attitudes were still fluid, before entrenched institutions had 
hardened the American heart and closed the American mind. To 
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wait for a full quota of useful members or an adequate supply 
of funds might be to miss the single chance to make the country 
perfect. The whole future of America seemed to them to hinge 
on the fate of their enterprises. 

Some of the projects were joint-stock corporations betraying 
a middle-class origin; others were strictly communistic. Some, 
like the Shaker communities, were pietistic and rigid; others, 
like Oneida and Hopedale, open and frankly experimental. Com- 
munitarians took a lively interest in each others’ projects and 
often joined one or another of them for a season before moving 
on to try utopia on their own. The division between religious 
and secular attempts was by no means absolute: both types of 
communities advertised an essentially religious brand of per- 
fectionism. Nor was economic organization always an accurate 
means of distinguishing the various experiments, most of which 
were subjected to periodic constitutional overhauling and fre- 
quent readjustment, now in the direction of social controls and 
now toward relaxation of those controls in favor of individual 
initiative. 

The most striking characteristic of the communitarian move- 
ment was not its apparent diversity but the fundamental simi- 
larity of educational purpose. The common denominator or 
“main idea’ Noyes correctly identified as “the enlargement of 
home—the extension of family union beyond the little man- 
and-wife circle to large corporations.” Communities as different 
as Fruitlands and Hopedale, Brook Farm and Northampton, 
Owenite villages and Fourier phalanstaeries were all, in one way 
or another, attempting to expand and apply self-culture to 
groups. Thus the problem for radical communitarians was to 
solve the conflict between the family and society. In comment- 
ing on the failure of the Brook Farmers to achieve a real com- 
munity, Charles Lane, Alcott’s associate at Fruitlands, identified 
what he considered the basic social question of the day— 
“whether the existence of the marital family is compatible 
with that of the universal family, which the term ‘Community’ 
signifies.” A few of the communitarians, recognizing this con- 
flict, attempted to solve it by changing or destroying the insti- 
tution of marriage. For the most part, the perfectionist com- 
munitarians shied away from any such radical alteration of the 
family structure and instead sought a law of association by 
which the apparently antagonistic claims of private and univer- 
sal love could be harmonized. Once this law was known and 
explained, they believed, then the perfect society was possible 
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—a self-adjusting mechanism constructed in accordance with 
their recently discovered law of human nature. 

Inevitably communitarianism developed a “science of soci- 
ety,” either the elaborate social mathematics of Fourier or the 
constitutional mechanics of native American perfectionists. The 
appeal of the blueprint grew overwhelming: in one way or an- 
other almost all the communitarians succumbed to the myth 
of the mathematically precise arrangement, searching for the 
perfect number or the exact size, plotting the precise disposi- 
tion of working forces and living space, and combining these 
estimates in a formula which would ensure perfect concord. 
The appeal of Fourierism stemmed from its promise to recon- 
cile productive industry with “passional attractions.” “Could 
this be done,” John Sullivan Dwight announced, “the word 
‘necessity’ would acquire an altogether new and _ pleasanter 
meaning; the outward necessity and the inward prompting for 
every human being would be one and identical, and his life a 
living harmony.” Association fostered true individuality which, 
in turn, guaranteed collective accord. In an intricate calculation 
involving ascending and descending wings and a central point 
of social balance where attractions equalled destinies the con- 
verts to Fourierism contrived a utopian alternative to politics. 
The phalanx represented a self-perpetuating system for neutral- 
izing conflict and ensuring perfection. The power factor— 
politics—had been dropped out; attraction alone provided the 
stimulants necessary to production and progress. Here in the 
mathematical model was the culmination of the “peaceful revo- 
lution” which was to transform America. 

The communitarian experiments in effect were anti-institu- 
tional institutions. In abandoning political and religious institu- 
tions the communitarians were driven to create perfect societies 
of their own which conformed to their perfectionist definition 
of the free individual. Their communities veered erratically 
between the poles of anarchism and collectivism as they hunted 
feverishly for a way of eliminating friction without employing 
coercion, sure that once they had found it, they could apply it 
in a federation of model societies throughout the country. In 
a limited sense, perhaps, their plans constituted an escape from 
urban complexity and the loneliness of alienation. But beneath 
the nostalgia there lay a vital reform impulse and a driving 
determination to make American society over through the 
power of education. 

The immediate causes of the collapse of the communities 
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ranged from loss of funds and mismanagement to declining 
interest and disillusionment with imperfect human material. 
Behind these apparent reasons, however, stood the real cause 
in the person of the perfectionist self, Margaret Fuller’s ‘““moun- 
tainous me,” that proved too powerful a disruptive force for 
even the anti-institutional institutions it had created. It was the 
perfectionist ego which allowed the communitarian reformers 
to be almost wholly nonselective in recruiting their membership 
and to put their trust in the operation of an atomistic general 
will. Constitution-making and paper bonds, at it turned out, 
were not enough to unite divine egoists in a satisfactory system 
for the free expression of the personality. Perfectionist individ- 
ualism did not make the consociate family. The result by the 
1850s was a profound disillusionment with the principle of 
association which, significantly, coincided with the political 
crisis over slavery. Adin Ballou, his experiment at Hopedale 
in shambles, summarized the perfectionist mood of despair 
when he added that “few people are near enough right in 
heart, head and habits to live in close social intimacy.’’ Another 
way would have to be found to carry divine principles into 
social arrangements, one that took proper account of the 
individual. 

The collapse of the communitarian movement in the 1850s 
left a vacuum in social reform which was filled by the slavery 
crisis. At first their failure to consolidate alternative social and 
educational institutions threw the reformers back on their old 
perfectionist individualism for support. It was hardly fortuitous 
that Garrison, Mann, Thoreau, Howe, Parker, Channing, Ripley 
and Emerson himself responded to John Brown’s raid with a 
defense of the liberated conscience. But slavery, as a denial of 
freedom and individual responsibility, had to be destroyed by 
institutional forces which could be made to sustain these values. 
The antislavery cause during the secession crisis and through- 
out the Civil War offered reformers an escape from alienation 
by providing a new identity with the very political institutions 
which they had so vigorously assailed. 

The effects of the Civil War as an intellectual counterrevolu- 
tion were felt both in a revival of institutions and a renewal of 
an organic theory of society. The war brought with it a wide- 
spread reaction against the seeming sentimentality and illusions 
of perfectionism. It saw the establishment of new organizations 
like the Sanitary and the Christian Commissions run on prin- 
ciples of efficiency and professionalism totally alien to perfec- 
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tionist methods. Accompanying the wartime revival of in- 
stitutions was a theological reorientation directed by Horace 
Bushnell and other conservative churchmen whose longstanding 
opposition to perfectionism seemed justified by the war. The 
extreme individualism of the ante-bellum reformers was swal- 
lowed up in a Northern war effort that made private conscience 
less important than saving the Union. Some of the abolitionists 
actually substituted national unity for freedom for the slave as 
the primary war aim. Those reformers who contributed to the 
war effort through the Sanitary Commission or the Christian 
Commission found a new sense of order and efficiency indis- 
pensable. Older perfectionists, like Dorothea Dix, unable to 
adjust to new demands, found their usefulness drastically con- 
fined. Young Emersonians returned from combat convinced that 
professionalism, discipline and subordination, dubious virtues 
by perfectionist standards, were essential in a healthy society. 
A new emphasis on leadership and performance was replacing 
the benevolent amateurism of the perfectionists. 

Popular education and ethical agitation continued to hold the 
post-war stage, but the setting for them had changed. The three 
principal theorists of social reform in post-war industrial Amer- 
ica—Henry George, Henry Demarest Lloyd and Edward Bellamy 
—denounced class conflict, minimized the importance of purely 
political reform, and, like their perfectionist precursors, called 
for moral revolution. The moral revolution which they de- 
manded, however, was not the work of individuals in whom 
social responsibility developed as a by-product of self-discovery 
but the ethical revival of an entire society made possible by the 
natural development of social forces. Their organic view of 
society required new theories of personality and new concepts 
of role-playing, definitions which appeared variously in George’s 
law of integration, Lloyd’s religion of love, and Bellamy’s econ- 
omy of happiness. And whereas Nemesis in the perfectionist 
imagination had assumed the shape of personal guilt and 
estrangement from a pre-established divine order, for the post- 
war reformers it took on the social dimensions of a terrifying 
relapse into barbarism. Finally, the attitudes of the reformers 
toward individualism itself began to change as Darwinism with 
the aid of a false analogy twisted the pre-war doctrine of self- 
reliance into a weapon against reform. It was to protest against 
a Darwinian psychology of individual isolation that Lloyd 
wrote his final chapter of Wealth Against Commonwealth, de- 
claring that the regeneration of the individual was only a half- 
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truth and that “the reorganization of the society which he 
makes and which makes him is the other half.” 


We can become individual only by submitting to be bound to others. 
We extend our freedom only by finding new laws to obey. . . . The 
isolated man is a mere rudiment of an individual. But he who has 
become citizen, neighbor, friend, brother, son, husband, father, fel- 
low-member, in one is just so many times individualized. 


Lloyd’s plea for a new individualism could also be read as an 
obituary for perfectionist romantic reform. 


4 


The Civil War 
Repressible 


or Irrepressible? 


FEW events in American history have been studied more than 
the Civil War. Scarcely a year passes that does not see the 
publication of a wave of books and articles dealing with the 
war as well as the events leading up to it. So widespread has 
been interest in the origins and consequences of the conflict 
that many organizations as well as journals have been founded 
expressly for the purpose of furthering additional research and 
stimulating popular and professional interest in this subject. 
Indeed, to refer to the “cult” of the Civil War enthusiasts is not 
to exaggerate the intense interest that this topic has generated. 

One of the reasons for the enduring interest in the Civil War 
era undoubtedly lies in the fact that this conflict pitted Amer- 
icans against Americans. Under such circumstances responsi- 
bility for the coming of the war could not easily be placed on 
an external foe or upon factors beyond the control of Amer- 
icans. The symbolic influence of the conflict as a major dividing 
line in American history also helps to explain the continued 
fascination with this problem. To American historians the Civil 
War bears the same relationship to the American people as the 
French Revolution to Frenchmen, the English Civil War to Eng- 
lishmen, and the Russian Revolution to Russians. Questions 
involving vital national issues seemed to be at stake: the prob- 
lem of nationalism versus states’ rights and sectionalism; the 
role the war played in promoting industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion; and the status blacks were to have in American society. 

Despite the vast body of published material dealing with the 
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Civil War, however, historians have been unable to come to 
any agreement as to why the war occurred in the first place. 
“Historians, whatever their predispositions,” noted a famous 
scholar more than twenty years ago, “assign to the Civil War 
causes ranging from one simple force or phenomenon to pat- 
terns so complex and manifold that they include, intricately 
interwoven, all the important movements, thoughts, and actions 
of the decades before 1861.” ! This comment is as true today 
as it was when it was first written. Disagreements among histo- 
rians over the problem of Civil War causation seem to be as 
sharp today as they were when the conflict began over a cen- 
tury ago. 

The disagreement over the coming of the conflict was hardly 
surprising; Americans have traditionally engaged in a debate 
over all of the wars in which they participated. Historians still 
argue over the desirability or wisdom of America’s participation 
in World War I and II; they discuss the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-American War in terms of 
American aggression—thereby questioning the desirability and 
morality of these conflicts; and they debate the question of 
whether or not the Korean War was due to the ineptitude of 
America’s foreign policies. The Civil War, however, has un- 
doubtedly been the most controversial of all of these conflicts 
insofar as scholars were concerned. Unlike the American Revo- 
lution—whose good and beneficent results few ever questioned 
—American historians have, by and large, never been fully 
convinced that the war was necessary or that its results were 
worthwhile. Consequently, they have continued to seek to fix 
responsibility for its causes upon specific groups or institutions. 

In the three decades following the end of fighting in 1865, 
many authors published their own evaluations of the causes of 
the war. Most of these early writers themselves had _ partic- 
ipated in one way or another in the war; their books repre- 
sented an attempt to justify their own actions or those of their 
respective sections. When they looked at the war, therefore, 
they viewed it in terms of a conspiracy. Northern writers por- 
trayed Southern secessionists as men dedicated to the advance 
of the cause of slavery, regardless of the harm to the rest of 
the nation. The slave power, wrote Henry Wilson in a famous 
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book published in the 1870's, “after aggressive warfare of more 
than two generations upon the vital and animating spirit of 
republican institutions, upon the cherished and hallowed senti- 
ments of a Christian people, upon the enduring interests and 
lasting renown of the Republic, organized treasonable con- 
spiracies, raised the standard of revolution, and plunged the 
nation into a bloody contest for the preservation of its threat- 
ened life.” 2 To most Northern writers, the war resulted from 
a conspiracy of slaveowners committed to an immoral institu- 
tion; the North was defending the Union and the Constitution 
against the unprovoked and immoral aggression of the South. 

Southern writers, on the other hand, depicted an aggressive 
North determined to destroy the South and its institutions. The 
war, they insisted, was not a moral conflict over the issue of 
slavery; slavery was the occasion of the conflict, not its cause. 
The basic cause of the war was the unconstitutional and aggres- 
sive acts of the North, which used its power for political and 
economic gain. Although Southerners denied that the war had 
stemmed from differences over slavery, they did argue that both 
sections had differing and incompatible ways of life. One of 
the basic factors leading to hostilities, therefore, was the North’s 
domineering attitude toward the South. Thus Abraham Lincoln 
and the Republican party deliberately provoked the conflict by 
their aggressive and unwarranted actions in 1860 and 1861, 
thereby forcing the South to defend the Constitution as well as 
its rights. For this reason Southerners refused to accept the term 
“Civil War” or the “War of the Great Rebellion”; both implied 
that the South was wrong. Instead they used the designation 
“War Between the States,” which seemed to justify the South- 
ern emphasis on states’ rights and local autonomy. 

While Northern and Southern partisans were attacking each 
other, a third school of writers was developing the concept of 
a “needless” or “avoidable” conflict. The origins of this ap- 
proach to the problem of Civil War interpretation arose first 
among those individuals who had been critical of the activities 
of both Northern and Southern statesmen between 1860 and 
1865. President James Buchanan, for example, argued in 1865 
that the cause of the Civil War was to be found in “the long, 
active, and persistent hostility of the Northern Abolitionists, 
both in and out of Congress, against Southern slavery, until 
the final triumph of President Lincoln; and on the other hand, 
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the corresponding antagonism and violence with which the 
advocates of slavery resisted these efforts, and vindicated its 
preservation and extension up till the period of secession.” * 
Implied in Buchanan’s statement was the assumption that the 
war need not have taken place had it not been for Northern 
fanatics and, to a lesser extent, Southern extremists. To put it 
another way, there was no substantive issue important enough 
in 1861 to necessitate a resort to arms; the war had been 
brought on by extremists on both sides. 

These three contemporary views of the causes of the Civil 
War set the stage for the historical debate that began at the 
end of the nineteenth century and continues right down to the 
present. Despite massive research into the sources, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, historians continued to divide into com- 
peting and antagonistic schools. It was not that scholars dis- 
agreed over what constituted the “facts” in each case; indeed, 
their data, whatever school they belonged to, was remarkably 
similar. What divided them was the different way in which 
they read and interpreted the data. 

The first serious attempts to explain the coming of the Civil 
War in a way that was free from the bitterness of contemporary 
accounts came from the writings of the postwar generation of 
historians who came to maturity in the 1890’s. To them the 
Civil War was “history” rather than a part of current events. 
Most of them had been very young when the war began; their 
memories of the war years, therefore, were vague. Conse- 
quently, these writers were not as personally and emotionally 
involved as were their parents. The writings of this later genera- 
tion reflected a decline in the heated partisanship characteristic 
of earlier accounts. 

These scholars were influenced also by the rising tide of 
American nationalism during the 1890’s and early part of the 
twentieth century. By that time, both North and South had 
come to the conclusion that the outcome of the Civil War had 
been a blessing in disguise. Not only had the slavery issue dis- 
appeared, but the intense sectional strife that had inhibited the 
growth of the nation at large had been laid to rest. After the 
war the stage was set for the phenomenal industrial growth of 
the United States, a development that made the nation a world 
power by the turn of the century. Even more significant, the 
war had tested the mettle and fiber of all Americans; they had 
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not been found wanting. While the nationalist school did not 
gloss over the war, they began to present a more balanced and 
less partisan picture of a conflict that had cemented for all time 
the bonds of American nationality. 

One of the first—and in some respects the most influential— 
works in the nationalist tradition was written by James Ford 
Rhodes whose multi-volume history of the United States from 
1850 to 1877 became a classic. Like many of his Northern pred- 
ecessors, Rhodes accepted the idea that slavery was the basic 
cause of the war. He rejected the claim by Southerners that 
they had been persecuted; instead he argued that the South had 
fought the war to extend slavery. In his eyes, however, slavery 
was an immoral institution. The Civil War, Rhodes concluded, 
involved an “irrepressible conflict’” between North and South, 
and the South had been clearly in the wrong. 

Despite his obvious Northern sympathies, Rhodes modified 
considerably his own partisan approach in his discussion of the 
South and its peculiar institution. Slavery had prospered, he 
wrote, because of technological progress; the cotton gin had 
prevented the peaceful abolition of slavery. Moreover, both 
England and New England had played an important role in the 
preservation of slavery; their citizens had purchased slave- 
grown cotton without any moral compunctions. Rhodes also 
distinguished between the institution of slavery and individual 
slaveowners; he absolved the latter of any crime and insisted 
that they were deserving of sympathy rather than of censure. 
Indeed, Rhodes’ discussion of the South was by no means 
hostile; he found much to praise in his descriptions of Southern 
life. To Rhodes the Civil War came about through the collision 
of impersonal forces rather than individuals; out of the conflict, 
he concluded, had emerged a modern and united America. 

Rhodes’ general approach was followed by other nationalist 
historians, many of whom were native Southerners. To the 
nationalist school the causes of the war were less important than 
its results. Southern scholars, for example, emphasized nation- 
alism, sectional reconciliation, and the integration of the South 
into national life so that their section was able to share in the 
blessings of industrialization and prosperity. These writers were 
not critical of the South—they unabashedly loved their region 
—but they were critical of slavery and secession. Their con- 
demnation of slavery, however, did not rest on a moral founda- 
tion that accepted blacks as the equals of whites. Instead, they 
condemned the peculiar institution because it had prevented 
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the South from making progress in industrial, economic, social, 
and cultural matters. Woodrow Wilson, for example (who prior 
to entering public life had achieved a national reputation as a 
historian), emphasized the development of American nation- 
alism in many of his works. Unfortunately, he concluded, the 
South remained outside the rising spirit of nationalism precisely 
because of slavery; consequently, it developed differently from 
the rest of the country. The result, according to Wilson, was 
the Civil War—a conflict that came about because differences 
between North and South “were removable in no other way.” 

Generally speaking, nationalist historians often wrote about 
the Civil War in terms of an “irrepressible conflict.” The sec- 
tional approach to history that developed in the early part of 
the twentieth century tended to reinforce this concept. The con- 
flict between North and South, some historians argued, was 
basically one that grew out of sectional differences on issues of 
national policy—of which slavery was but one issue. “By the 
middle of the [nineteenth] century,” wrote Edward Channing, 
one of America’s most distinguished historians, “two distinct 
social organizations had developed within the United States, the 
one in the South and the other in the North. Southern society 
was based on the production of staple agricultural crops by 
slave labor. Northern society was bottomed on varied employ- 
ments—agricultural, mechanical, and commercial—all carried 
on under the wage system. Two such divergent forms of society 
could not continue indefinitely to live side by side within the 
walls of one government. . . . One or the other of these soci- 
eties must perish, or both must secure complete equality .. . 
or the two societies must separate absolutely and live each by 
itself under its own government.” * 

Those historians who wrote within the nationalist tradition 
obviously approved of the outcome of the Civil War. Most of 
them felt that the growth of industry—a development that 
dated from the Civil War—was good. Few of these scholars 
were interested in social reform nor were they anti-business in 
their ideological views. Rhodes had been a businessman before 
taking up the study of history, and he shared the conservative 
outlook of many late nineteenth-century businessmen. Wilson 
in the 1890’s was a conservative Democrat of the Cleveland 
stripe; his conversion to Progressivism did not occur until later. 
Even Channing was not noted for being anti-business. All of 
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these nationalist historians, therefore, were pleased with de- 
velopments after 1865. The climate of opinion around the turn 
of the century was such that few took occasion to protest the 
fact that blacks had not yet been integrated into American 
society. Like most white Americans, many of these scholars— 
though by no means all—believed blacks to be inferior beings. 
Such a belief seemed to them to be buttressed by contemporary 
scientific findings. They therefore accepted the subordinate role 
of blacks in American society as a natural development. 

By the early twentieth century, the dominance of the nation- 
alist school of Civil War historiography began to face a formi- 
dable challenge from the rising Progressive school. As we have 
already seen, the Progressive school had developed during the 
period of domestic reform around the turn of the century. Con- 
cerned with contemporary social problems, particularly those 
involving injustices in society arising out of a maldistribution 
of wealth and power, Progressive historians attempted to pro- 
vide answers to these problems by showing how they had 
developed in the past. Thus they began to restudy American 
history in terms of a conflict between democracy and aristoc- 
racy, between the have-nots and the haves in American society. 
Led by men like Charles A. Beard and others, these scholars 
emphasized not the development of a beneficent nationalism, 
but the emergence of democracy, particularly economic democ- 
racy. Consequently, they divided America’s past into alternat- 
ing periods of reform and reaction—a cycle that was generated 
by class and social conflict in each instance. 

In the writings of these historians, the Civil War began to be 
studied within a new framework. Perhaps the most lucid and 
influential Progressive interpretation of the Civil War came 
from the pen of Charles and Mary Beard, who published in 
1927 their famous Progressive synthesis of American history, 
The Rise of American Civilization. To the Beards, the resort to 
arms in 1861 precipitated by secession was merely a facade for 
a much more deeply rooted conflict. Stripped of all nonessen- 
tials, they emphasized, the Civil War ‘“was a social war, ending 
in the unquestioned establishment of a new power in the gov- 
ernment, making vast changes in the arrangement of classes, 
in the accumulation and distribution of wealth, in the course of 
industrial development, and in the Constitution inherited from 
the Fathers... . In any event neither accident nor rhetoric 
should be allowed to obscure the intrinsic character of that 
struggle. If the operations by which the middle classes of Eng- 
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land broke the power of the king and the aristocracy are to be 
known collectively as the Puritan Revolution, if the series of 
acts by which the bourgeois and peasants of France overthrew 
the king, nobility, and clergy is to be called the French Revolu- 
tion, then accuracy compels us to characterize by the same term 
the social cataclysm in which the capitalists, laborers, and 
farmers of the North and West drove from power in the 
national government the planting aristocracy of the South.” ® 
Unlike the nationalist interpretation, a Progressive synthesis 
such as that of the Beards condemned the results of the Civil 
War in no uncertain terms. Between 1865 and 1900 the Amer- 
ican economy came to be dominated by ruthless and immoral 
capitalists who thought of nothing but their own aggrandize- 
ment. To Matthew Josephson, a writer in the Progressive tradi- 
tion, the postwar era saw the rise to power of the great “Robber 
Barons.” “Under their hands the renovation of our economic 
life proceeded relentlessly; large-scale production replaced the 
scattered, decentralized mode of production; industrial enter- 
prises became more concentrated, more ‘efficient’ technically, 
and essentially ‘cooperative, where they had been purely indi- 
vidualistic and lamentably wasteful. But all this revolutionizing 
effort is branded with the motive of private gain on the part of 
the new captains of industry. To organize and exploit the re- 
sources of a nation upon a gigantic scale, to regiment its farmers 
and workers into harmonious corps of producers, and to do this 
only in the name of an uncontrolled appetite for private profit— 
here surely is the great inherent contradiction whence so much 
disaster, outrage and misery has flowed.” ® Such an approach 
to the Civil War and the postwar era seemed to be written to 
provide the rationale for some democratic reforms lest America 
become the private preserve of a small group of capitalists. 
While the Beardian economic interpretation of the Civil War 
was growing in importance during the depression decade of the 
1930’s, a small group of Marxian historians were going far 
beyond the Beards in stressing the importance of economic 
factors. These scholars were convinced that the end of the cap- 
italistic system was fast approaching. They therefore periodized 
American history within a Marxian framework; each successive 
stage brought the nation closer and closer to the inevitable and 
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final proletarian revolution. The place of the Civil War within 
this framework was clear; the Civil War was indeed—as the 
Beards claimed—a “Second American Revolution.” Unlike 
the Beards, however, Marxist historians were not critical of the 
results of war. The war, they emphasized, had destroyed the 
slave power and prepared the ground for the triumph of cap- 
italism—a necessary concomitant to the inevitable triumph of 
the proletariat. “The sectional nature of the conflict and the 
geographical division of the contending classes,” one Marxian 
scholar wrote, “have obscured the essential revolutionary nature 
of the Civil War. But this conflict was basically a revolution of 
a bourgeois democratic character, in which the bourgeoisie was 
fighting for power against the landed aristocracy. . . . The 
destruction of the slave power was the basis for real national 
unity and the further development of capitalism, which would 
produce conditions most favorable for the growth of the labor 
movement. . . . The stage was being cleared of outworn and 
hackneyed properties to make way for a new and contemporary 
drama in which the chief protagonists would be the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat.” * 

While the economic interpretation was flowering during the 
depression of the 1930’s, two other schools of historical scholar- 
ship arose to make their own evaluations of the Civil War. The 
first of these schools came out of the resurgence of interest of 
native Southerners in their own section. The reawakened inter- 
est in the South, which took the form of a loosely defined and 
generally romantic movement, had a variety of sources. Taken 
as a whole, however, the movement attempted to portray the 
Southern way of life as being far better than the urbanized 
and industrialized way of life that seemed characteristic of 
twentieth-century America. Symbolic of the resurgence of 
Southern nationalism was the publication in 1930 of I’ll Take 
My Stand—a symposium written by twelve Southern intel- 
lectuals seeking to show the superiority of the agrarian South 
over the industrial North. Southerners, in addition, were in- 
creasingly sensitive to the vast body of literature critical of their 
section which had originated in other regions of the nation. 
Consequently, some Southerners began to undertake a reap- 
praisal of the relations between the South and the rest of the 
country in order to vindicate their section. 
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The rise of Southern nationalism in the 1930’s was sharply 
mirrored in the historical treatment of the South by its native 
historians. Such scholars as Ulrich B. Phillips, Charles W. 
Ramsdell, and Frank L. Owsley set out to portray the South 
in a far more sympathetic light than any of their predecessors. 
When they wrote about the Civil War, therefore, they exoner- 
ated the South and blamed the North. In some ways their 
writings resembled the contemporary Confederate accounts 
written in the 1860’s and 1870’s; these twentieth-century 
scholars tended to idealize the South and its institutions while 
at the same time portraying the North in hostile, even savage, 
terms. 

In an article published in 1941, for example, Owsley argued 
that the basic cause of the Civil War was the “egocentric sec- 
tionalism’” of the North. The North, he charged, considered 
itself the nation; it destroyed the sectional balance of power by 
insisting on its own dominance; and it failed to recognize “the 
dignity and self-respect of the people in other sections.” Owsley 
was particularly critical of the abolitionists, who aroused the 
entire population of the North by their savage lies. He denied 
that slavery was the cause of the war.* Actually his position 
combined the Beardian interpretation of the Civil War as a 
conflict between an agrarian South and an industrial North 
with the older claims of Southerners in the 1860’s that the 
North was seeking the destruction of the South and its benefi- 
cent institutions and superior way of life. 

The second school of Civil War historiography that flour- 
ished in the 1930’s and 1940’s was the revisionist school. Un- 
like the followers of Beard or those historians seeking to 
vindicate the South, revisionist scholars approached the prob- 
lem within a quite different framework. Their basic assump- 
tion was that wars in general and the Civil War in particular 
were evil. Even more significant was their underlying belief 
that the war had been avoidable and that there had been 
genuine alternatives facing the political leaders in both sections. 

It is not difficult to understand why some scholars held such 
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views during these years. The United States, after all, had 
gone to war in 1917 supposedly to make the world safe for 
democracy and to achieve other laudatory and moral objectives. 
Instead of finding a brave new world, however, the post-war 
generation saw their idealistic hopes dashed by a supposedly 
unjust and unfair Versailles peace treaty that caused the rise of 
totalitarian and dictatorial regimes throughout the world. Amer- 
icans during the 1930’s were deeply disillusioned with the 
results of World War I; they were even more concerned about 
staying out of future conflicts that seemed to be in the offing. 
Hence, revisionist historians examined the causes of the Civil 
War at a time when war as a means of solving problems was 
not considered to be a sound solution. 

Some revisionists came to the conclusion that the Civil War 
had been an “avoidable” or “repressible’” conflict. The belief 
that the conflict could have been averted was already evident 
in some scholarly works published during the 1920’s which had 
begun the task of rehabilitating the reputations of those mod- 
erates in 1860 and 1861 who had struggled so valiantly to find 
a peaceable way out of the impasse. The biographers of James 
Buchanan and Stephen A. Douglas, for example, had argued 
that a peaceable solution could have been found had Americans 
heeded the advice and example of these two leading statesmen. 
Conversely, the extremists on both sides—particularly Northern 
abolitionists—were condemned for their role in bringing on the 
war and all that followed.” 

The most mature formulation of the revisionist hypothesis, 
however, came from the pens of Avery Craven and James G. 
Randall in the years just before Pearl Harbor. Both of these 
distinguished scholars hated war in general; both were con- 
vinced that the results of war never approximated the sup- 
posedly noble objectives for which such conflicts were fought; 
both regarded war as abnormal and peace as normal; and both 
equated war with pathological emotionalism and irrationalism. 
Given these assumptions, it was understandable that these two 
historians should have rejected many other interpretations that 
had been offered about the causes of the Civil War. For both 
Craven and Randall were convinced that the Civil War was a 
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“repressible conflict”; they therefore explained the coming of 
the war in terms of a failure on the part of the generation of 
the 1850’s and 1860's. 

Craven, for example, argued that sectional differences—eco- 
nomic, social, political—could not explain the causes of the 
war; many countries had pronounced sectional dissimilarities 
without having had civil strife. Nor was slavery the cause of 
the war. “If it had not become a symbol first of sectional differ- 
ences and then of southern depravity, or superiority, according 
to the point of view—it might have been faced as a national 
question and dealt with as successfully as the South American 
countries dealt with the same problem.” The war, Craven 
maintained, occurred because normal sectional differences— 
which were not serious and could have been resolved through 
political means—were magnified and emotionalized until they 
could no longer be dealt with in rational terms. “Stripped of 
false assumptions, the tragedy of the nation in bloody strife 
from 1861 to 1865 must, in large part, be charged to a genera- 
tion of well-meaning Americans, who, busy with the task of 
getting ahead, permitted their shortsighted politicians, their 
over-zealous editors, and their pious reformers to emotionalize 
real and potential differences and to conjure up distorted im- 
pressions of those who dwelt in other parts of the nation. For 
more than two decades, these molders of public opinion steadily 
created the fiction of two distinct peoples contending for the 
right to preserve and expand their sacred cultures. . . . They 
awakened new fears and led men to hate. In time a people came 
to believe that social security, constitutional government and 
the freedom of all men were at stake in their sectional differ- 
ences; that the issues were between right and wrong; good and 
evil. Opponents became devils in human form. Good men had 
no choice but to kill and to be killed.” ™ 

In the first selection in this chapter James G. Randall argues 
his case for historical revisionism. Randall begins by rejecting 
the romantic approach to war. The realist, he suggests, would 
not use the term “war,” but rather “organized murder” or 
“human slaughterhouse.” The war was indeed a “needless one,” 
for the Union could have been continued and slavery abolished 
without the conflict. Its causes, according to Randall, can only 
be understood within a pathological framework; it is a proper 
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subject for social psychiatry. Without abnormality, bogus lead- 
ership, or inordinate ambition, war would not occur ; no issues 
are so vital as to require a violent resolution. Responsibility for 
the Civil War, concludes Randall, must be placed at the feet of 
a “blundering generation.” 

Although the revisionist “needless war’ approach remained 
popular throughout the 1940’s and even afterward," some his- 
torians began to attack its basic premises in sharp terms. While 
wars could never be good in themselves, these scholars argued, 
not to go to war in certain cases was even a far greater evil. 
Pointing to World War II, Samuel Eliot Morison—one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished historians—argued in his presidential 
address before the American Historical Association that “war 
does accomplish something, that war is better than servitude, 
that war has been an inescapable aspect of the human story.” 1% 
Influenced by the rise of totalitarian regimes, Morison and other 
scholars insisted that war could indeed involve fundamental 
moral and ethical issues that could not be compromised. More- 
over, some of these historians were also influenced by the writ- 
ings of Reinhold Niebuhr and other theologians and philos- 
ophers who had insisted that evil was a reality within the 
framework of human experience and had to be taken into 
account in any adequate explanation of past events. Armed 
confrontations were occasionally necessary precisely because 
of man’s egotistical and sinful nature. Finally, the growing de- 
mands since the 1940’s that blacks be given the same rights 
as white Americans also contributed to the reevaluation of the 
problem of the coming of the Civil War. 

The criticisms of anti-war historians is clearly revealed in the 
second selection in this chapter by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Schlesinger is particularly hostile to the revisionist thesis, espe- 
cially as presented by Craven and Randall. To rebut their 
hypothesis, he asks one specific question: If the war could have 
been avoided, what course should have American leaders fol- 
lowed? Noting that none of the revisionists had ever spelled 
out the proper policies that contemporary figures should have 
adopted, Schlesinger notes three possible alternatives: that the 
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South might have abolished slavery by itself if left alone; that 
slavery would have died because it was economically unsound; 
or that the North might have offered some form of compen- 
sated emancipation. Finding that all three of these possibilities 
were either inadequate or unattainable, Schlesinger charges that 
revisionism “is connected with the modern tendency to seek in 
optimistic sentimentalism an escape from the severe demands 
of moral decision; that it is the offspring of our modern senti- 
mentality which at once evades the essential moral problems in 
the name of a superficial objectivity and asserts their unimpor- 
tance in the name of an invincible progress.” The South was 
indeed becoming a closed society by the time of the Civil War; 
its citizens, in defending their evil institution, had posed moral 
differences that were too profound to be solved by political 
compromise. In effect, Schlesinger charges that the revisionists 
glossed over slavery because of their own belief that war could 
never involve real issues. Human conflict, he concludes, is a 
perennial concomitant of human behavior; to write as though 
it never existed is to rule out one of the moral dimensions of 
man. 

Yet Schlesinger’s argument was by no means the final state- 
ment on Civil War causation. Given the strong antiwar protest 
movements and criticisms of American society that developed 
during the 1960’s, it was hardly surprising that some younger 
historians, especially those who associated themselves with the 
“New Left” and sought to rewrite American history from a 
radical perspective, would begin to reject the views of their 
predecessors. Growing to maturity at a time when many had 
become disillusioned with war, these scholars began to re- 
appraise America’s war from a hostile point of view. Indeed, 
many of them related war with domestic develepments; they 
argued that American internationalism was a facade for an 
imperialistic foreign policy that had as its basic objective eco- 
nomic domination of the world. 

The third selection in this chapter by John S. Rosenberg, a 
young historian writing from a radical perspective, indicates 
perhaps the beginnings of a newly-emerging thesis about the 
Civil War. Critical of earlier antiwar revisionists as well as 
historians like Schlesinger who defended the Civil War on 
moral grounds, Rosenberg argues in favor of an approach that 
is frankly presentist in orientation. The results of the Civil War 
from Reconstruction to the present hardly justify the six hun- 
dred thousand lives taken during that conflict. As a matter of 
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fact, black militants “argue quite effectively that it would have 
been much better for all concerned if the slaves had seized their 
freedom rather than received it in bits and pieces as a result 
of quarrels among their oppressors.” Rejecting also the asser- 
tion that America’s moral superiority made imperative its pres- 
ervation as a nation, Rosenberg in effect condemns the Civil 
War because of the subsequent failure to realize any of the 
ideals for which it was fought. In effect, he sees that conflict 
through the eyes of a disillusioned contemporary radical. Yet 
oddly enough, Rosenberg is far closer to Randall and other his- 
torians who saw the Civil War as a “needless” and “avoidable” 
conflict, though for far different reasons. 

By the 1970’s, then, the circle of Civil War historiography 
had come full round. Given all the conflicting schools of 
thought, how can the student select and choose in order to 
arrive at a truly “objective” view of the war? The answer to 
this question is difficult indeed; sooner or later students will 
have to cope with the same problems that confronted historians 
for nearly a century. Was the North, for example, fighting the 
war on moral grounds? Were Southern leaders determined to 
have their own way in 1861, even if it meant destroying the 
Union? Was the North trampling on the South and ignoring 
the Constitution? What role did social and economic differences 
play in the coming of the war? Were the results of the Civil 
War worth the price of the conflict? Was the Civil War a re- 
pressible or an irrepressible conflict? Did American leaders fail 
because of their inability to deal with the issues in a statesman- 
like and rational framework? 

A recent historian, surveying the many ways that his col- 
leagues had approached the problem of the Civil War, has noted 
with concern that “the further the Civil War receded into the 
past, the greater the strength of the emotions with which these 
divergent viewpoints were upheld.” The reason for this anom- 
alous situation, he suggested, is that American historians still 
found the issues of the 1860’s of contemporary concern, and 
as long as historians wrote about the role of blacks in American 
society, debated the wisdom of fighting in wars, and studied 
majority rule and minority rights, the causes of the Civil War 
would remain a matter of dispute." 
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ESCAPISTS may put what they will between the covers of a 
book; unfortunately the historian must be a realist. Whatever 
may be the thrill, or the emotional spree, of treating the Civil 
War romantically, it may be assumed that this has not been 
neglected. This paper, therefore, will attempt a very different 
task, that of weighing some Civil War realities, examining some 
of the irrational ideas of war “causation,” and pondering some 
aspects of the Civil War mind. 

Without stressing that Zeebrugge or Westerplatte or the 
Karelian Isthmus matched any Civil War exploit, or that avia- 
tion is as smart as cavalry, it is sufficient to note a few com- 
parisons. If the World War produced more deaths, the Civil 
War produced more American deaths. If weapons have become 
more brutal, at least medicine and sanitation have advanced. 
One seldom reads of the Civil War in terms of sick and 
wounded. Medical officers of the sixties repeated the experi- 
ence of a British medical officer in the Burmese War who 
advised his commander how to avoid scurvy and was told: 
“Medical opinions are very good when called for.” A Union 
surgeon at Bull Run reported extreme difficulty in inducing 
field officers to listen to complaints of disease resulting from 
foul tents into which fresh air was “seldom if ever’’ admitted. 
Because ambulances were on the wrong side of the road, this 
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also at Bull Run, twelve thousand troops had to pass before 
some of the wounded could be taken to the emergency hospital. 
Wounded men arriving from the field were thrust into freight 
cars where they lay on the bare floor without food for a day; 
numbers died on the road. One of the officers refused hospital 
admittance to wounded soldiers not of his regiment. Medical 
supplies were thrown away for want of transportation, injured 
men were exposed to heavy rain, gangrene resulted from minor 
wounds. 

Romance and glory suggest at least the memory of a name. 
This implies an identified grave, but after making calculations 
based upon the official medical history issued by the surgeon 
general, the student would have to inform dear Blanche, or 
perhaps Mr. Ripley, that if the surgeon general’s figures are 
right the unknown dead for the Civil War exceeded the num- 
ber killed in battle! In round numbers there were about 110,000 
Union deaths from battle, but the surgeon general reported 
that in November, 1870, there were 315,555 soldiers graves, 
of which only 172,109 had been identified by name, leaving 
over 143,000 unidentified graves. The number of soldiers known 
in the adjutant general’s records to have died during the war 
is much greater than the number identified as to burial or 
reburial. It must be remembered that the soldier regularly 
carried no means of identification, that graves of men buried 
by comrades were marked by hasty devices, that Confederates 
appropriated Union arms and clothing, that teamsters, refugees, 
camp followers, or even fugitive slaves might have been buried 
with soldiers, and that the number reported as killed in action 
was inaccurate. Yet after making all these allowances, the vast 
number of the nameless leaves the inquiring mind unsatisfied. 
It is no more satisfactory to realize that about half the Union 
army became human waste in one form or another, as dead, 
disabled, deserted, or imprisoned. 

“Jeb” Stuart may have worn gold spurs, but the common 
soldier was more familiar with fleas. Sashes may have adorned 
generals but privates were often in rags. It was reported that 
one of the army surgeons boarded for an entire winter on 
Sanitary Commission stores. Camps were dirty, sanitation was 
faulty, cooking was shiftless. Reporting on one of the hospitals, 
an inspector referred to a leaky roof, broken glass, dirty stairs, 
insufficient sanitary facilities, and unclean disgusting beds. The 
soldier who was brutally struck by a sentry of his own com- 
pany or who contracted malaria would hardly think of his 
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experience as a thing of romance. Without exposing all the 
euphemisms that obscure the truth of this subject, it may be 
noted that the great majority of Union deaths were from causes 
medically regarded as preventable, leaving aside the cynical 
assumption that war itself is not preventable. Pneumonia, 
typhus, cholera, miasmic fever, and the like hardly find their 
way into the the pages of war romance, but they wrought more 
havoc than bayonets and guns. Where there was danger of 
infection the rule-of-thumb principle of the Civil War surgeon 
was to amputate, and from operating tables, such as they were, 
at Gettysburg, arms and legs were carried away in wagon loads. 
Marching was hatefully wearisome, desertion was rampant, 
corruption was rife. Individual injustices of the war were shock- 
ing. Some generals got credit that was undeserved, others were 
broken by false report or slandered by an investigating commit- 
tee of Congress. The men who languished in prison were sev- 
eral times more numerous than those stopped by bullets. That 
there was heroism in the war is not doubted, but to thousands 
the war was as romantic as prison rats and as gallant as typhoid 
or syphilis. 

One does not often speak or read of the war in reality, of its 
blood and filth, of mutilated flesh, and other revolting things. 
This restraint is necessary, but it ought to be recognized that 
the war is not presented when one writes of debates in Con- 
gress, of flanking movements, of retreats and advances, of 
cavalry and infantry, of divisions doing this and brigades doing 
that. In the sense of full realism war cannot be discussed. The 
human mind will not stand for it. For the very word “war” 
the realist would have to substitute some such term as ‘‘organ- 
ized murder” or ‘“‘human slaughterhouse.” In drama as distin- 
guished from melodrama murder often occurs offstage. In most 
historical accounts, especially military narratives, the war is 
offstage in that its stench and hideousness do not appear. 

With all the recent revisionist studies it is difficult to achieve 
a full realization of how Lincoln’s generation stumbled into a 
ghastly war, how it blundered during four years of indecisive 
slaughter, and how the triumph of the Union was spoiled by 
the manner in which the victory was used. In the hateful results 
of the war over long decades one finds partisanship at its worst. 
To see the period as it was is to witness uninspired spectacles 
of prejudice, error, intolerance, and selfish grasping. The Union 
army was inefficiently raised, poorly administered, and often 
badly commanded. In government there was deadlock, cross 
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purpose, and extravagance. One can say that Lincoln was 
honest, but not that the country was free from corruption dur- 
ing the Lincoln administration. There was cotton plundering, 
army-contract graft, and speculative greed. Where Lincoln was 
at his best, where he was moderate, temperate, and far-seeing, 
he did not carry his party with him. Even those matters dis- 
sociated from the war, such as homesteading and railroad exten- 
sion, came to be marred by exploitation and crooked finance. 
The period of the Civil War and the era of Jim Fisk and Jay 
Gould were one and the same generation. 

If it was a “needless war,” a “repressible conflict,” as 
scholars now believe, then indeed was the generation misled 
in its unctuous fury. To suppose that the Union could not have 
been continued or slavery outmoded without the war and with- 
out the corrupt concomitants of the war, is hardly an enlight- 
ened assumption. If one questions the term “blundering genera- 
tion,” let him inquire how many measures of the time he would 
wish copied or repeated if the period were to be approached 
with a clean slate and to be lived again. Most of the measures 
are held up as things to be avoided. Of course it is not sug- 
gested that the generation of the sixties had any copyright on 
blundering. It is not that democracy was at fault. After all, 
civil war has not become chronic on these shores, as it has in 
some nations where politics of force is the rule. One can at least 
say that the Civil War was exceptional; that may be the best 
thing that can be said about it. A fuller measure of democracy 
would probably have prevented the war or at least have miti- 
gated its abuses. To overlook many decades of American 
democracy and take the Civil War period as its test, would be 
to give an unfair appraisal. Nor does this probing of blunders 
involve lack of respect for the human beings of that generation. 
As individuals we love and admire them, these men and women 
who look at us from the tintypes and Brady photographs of the 
sixties, though we may have “malice toward some.”” The distor- 
tions and errors of the time were rather a matter of mass think- 
ing, of social solidification, and of politics. 

In the present vogue of psychiatry, individual mental proc- 
esses and behavior have been elaborately studied. Psychiatry 
for a nation, however, is still in embryo, though it is much 
the fashion to have discussions of mass behaviorism, public 
opinion, pressure groups, thought patterns, and propaganda. 
Scholars in the field of history tend more and more to speak 
in terms of culture; this often is represented as a matter of 
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cultural conflict, as of German against Slav, of Japanese against 
Chinese, and the like. . . . Historians are doing their age a dis- 
service if these factors of culture are carried over, as they often 
are, whether by historians or others, into justifications or ““ex- 
planations” of war. The note of caution here should be a note of 
honest inquiry. It may be seriously doubted whether war rises 
from fundamental motives of culture or economics so much as 
from the lack of cultural restraint or economic inhibition upon 
militaristic megalomania. Modern wars do not relieve population 
pressure. Whether wars are needed for economic outlets or for 
obtaining raw materials is highly doubtful. International trade 
brings all that. Those who create war throttle the very flow of 
trade that would promote economic objectives. Where the 
economy of a nation hinges upon an export market, it may 
happen that plotters of war in that nation will stupidly kill 
that market by devices of economic autarchy and then claim 
that they have to go to war to have trade outlets. It is the 
same with incoming goods. Of such is the economic argument 
for war. War makers do not open up economic benefit so much 
as they stifle it. Their relation to culture is no better than their 
relation to economy. 

There is the word astrology for bogus astronomy and 
alchemy for false chemistry. Ought there not to be some such 
word for the economic alchemists of this world? Perhaps it 
exists in the word autarchy. Is it not in the category of bogus 
economics, or ersatz economics, that one should put those who 
study war as a matter of trade, supply, resources, needs, and 
production? As for the Civil War the stretch and span of con- 
scious economic motive was much smaller than the areas of 
classes of war involvement. Economic diversity offered as much 
motive for union, in order to have a well rounded nation, as 
for the kind of economic conflict suggested by secession. One 
fault of writers who associate war-making with economic 
advantage is false or defective economics; another is the histor- 
ical fault. It is surprising how seldom the economic explana- 
tion of war has made its case historically, i.e., in terms of ade- 
quate historical evidence bearing upon those points and those 
minds where actually the plunge into war occurred. One hears 
war treated as a matter of culture, but cultural and racial con- 
sciousness are as strong in Scandinavia or the Netherlands or 
Switzerland as in militarist-ridden countries. To make conquest 
a matter of culture is poor history. It may be the vanquished 
whose culture survives. Culture is not easily transplanted if 
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force be the method. When war comes by the violence of a 
few in control and by the stifling of economic and cultural 
processes, it ill becomes the scholar to add his piping to the 
cacophonous blare of militaristic propaganda. 

War causation tends to be “explained” in terms of great 
forces. Something elemental is supposed to be at work, be it 
nationalism, race conflict, or quest for economic advantage. 
With these forces predicated, the move toward war is alleged 
to be understandable, to be explained, and therefore to be in 
some sense reasonable. Thought runs in biological channels and 
nations are conceived as organisms. Such thought is not con- 
fined to philosophers; it is the commonest of mental patterns. 
A cartoonist habitually draws a nation as a person. In this 
manner of thinking Germany does so and so; John Bull takes 
this or that course, and so on. When thought takes so homely 
a form it is hardly called a philosophical concept; for that pur- 
pose the very same thing would appear under a Greek deriva- 
tive or Freudian label. However labeled, it may be questioned 
whether the concept is any better than a poor figure of speech, 
a defective metaphor which is misleading because it has a 
degree of truth. 

Ruritania—to be no more specific—does so and so in the 
sense that it has a government, the government acts for the 
nation, and for political purposes there is no other way in which 
the country can act. The doubtful part is to infer that there is 
one directing mind for Ruritania which is the distillation of all 
the millions of minds. Where government has a bogus quality 
such an inference is more doubtful than if government has a 
well grounded or established quality. Given certain conditions 
of forced leadership and suppressed thought, the oneness of 
executive action in a nation may in fact represent nothing at all 
in terms of consolidated will and intent distilled from the whole 
mass. What passes for mass thought these days is not so much 
distilled as it is translated from golden plates handed down on 
some ideological Hill of Cumorah and read through the magic 
of authoritarian Urim and Thummim. The terrifying fact is that 
such bogus thought can be manufactured; it can be produced 
wholesale and distributed at top speed; it can control a nation; 
it is the shabby mental ersatz of an abnormal period. 

War-making is too much dignified if it is told in terms of 
broad national urges, of great German motives, or of com- 
pelling Russian ambitions. When nations stumble into war, or 
when peoples rub their eyes and find they have been dragged 
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into war, there is at some point a psychopathic case. Omit the 
element of abnormality, or of bogus leadership, or inordinate 
ambition for conquest, and diagnosis fails. In the modern scene 
it fails also if one omits manipulation, dummies, bogeys, false 
fronts, provocative agents, made-up incidents, frustration of 
elemental impulses, negation of culture, propaganda that is false 
in intent, criminal usurpation, and terrorist violence. These are 
reflections on the present bedeviled age, but their pertinence 
to the subject at hand is seen in the fact that scholarly discus- 
sions in explanation of war on the economic or cultural basis 
frequently include the Civil War as a supposedly convincing. 
example. The writer doubts seriously whether a consensus of 
scholars who have competently studied the Civil War would 
accept either the cultural motive or the economic basis as the 
effective cause. 

If one were to explain how this or that group or individual got 
into the Civil War, he could rely on no one formula. He would 
have to make up a series of elements or situations of which the 
following are only a few that might be mentioned: the despair- 
ing plunge, the unmotivated drift, the intruding dilemma, the 
blasted hope, the self-fulfilling prediction, the push-over, the 
twisted argument, the frustrated leader, the advocate of rule or 
ruin, and the reform-your-neighbor prophet. Robert Toombs 
said he would resist Stephen A. Douglas though he could see 
“nothing but . . . defeat in the future”; there is your despair- 
ing plunge. Young Henry Watterson, a Tennessee antislavery 
Unionist who fought for the Confederacy, is an example of the 
unmotivated drift. To many an individual the problem was not 
to fight with the side whose policies he approved of, but to be 
associated with the right set. Such an individual motive could 
not by a process of multiplication become in any reasonable 
sense a large-group motive. Yet it would be understandable for 
the individual. Usually in war time individuals have no choice 
of side, though in the American Civil War they sometimes did, 
especially on the border. Even where such choice was possible, 
the going to war by the individual in the sixties was due less to 
any broad “cause” or motive than to the fact that war existed, 
so that fighting was the thing to do. The obtaining of soldiers is 
not a matter of genuine persuasion as to issues. War participa- 
tion is not a proof of war attitude. 

The intruding dilemma was found in the great border and the 
great upper South where one of two ugly courses had to be 
chosen, though neither choice made sense in terms of objectives 
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and interests in those broad regions. The self-fulfilling predic- 
tion is recognized in the case of those who, having said that war 
must come, worked powerfully to make it come. The blasted 
hope, i.e. the wish for adjustment instead of butchery, was the 
experience of most of the people, especially in the border and 
upper South. The frustrated leader is seen in the Unionist who 
came to support secession, or in such northerners as Thurlow 
Weed and William H. Seward who sought compromise and then 
supported war. The plea that “better terms” could be had out of 
the Union, which implied a short secession gesture though ut- 
tered by determined secessionists, was the crafty argument for 
secession to be used in addressing Unionists. This might be 
dubbed the twisted argument. The pushover is seen in the whole 
strategy of secession leaders by which antisecession states and 
Union-loving men were to be dragged in by the accelerated 
march of events. 

These are things which belong as much to the “explanation” 
of the Civil War as any broad economic or cultural or elemental 
factor. It should be remembered how few of the active pro- 
moters of secession became leaders of the Confederacy; their 
place in the drama was in the first act, in the starting of trouble. 
Nor should sectional preference cause one to forget how large 
a contribution to Union disaster, and how little to success, was 
given by northern radicals during the war. Clear thinking would 
require a distinction between causing the war and getting into 
the war. Discussion which overlooks this becomes foggy indeed. 
It was small minorities that caused the war; then the regions and 
sections got into it. No one seems to have thought of letting the 
minorities fight it out. Yet writers who descant upon the causa- 
tion of the war write grandly of vast sections, as if the fact of 
a section being dragged into the slaughter was the same as the 
interests of that section being consciously operative in its causa- 
tion. Here lies one of the chief fallacies of them all. 

In writing of human nature in politics Graham Wallas has 
shown the potent effect of irrational attitudes. He might have 
found many a Civil War example. None of the “explanations” 
of the war make sense, if fully analyzed. The war has been “‘ex- 
plained” by the choice of a Republican president, by grievances, 
by sectional economics, by the cultural wish for southern inde- 
pendence, by slavery, or by events at Sumter. But these explana- 
tions crack when carefully examined. The election of Lincoln 
fell so far short of swinging southern sentiment against the 
Union that secessionists were still unwilling to trust their case 
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to an all-southern convention or to cooperation among southern 
states. In every election from 1840 to 1852 Lincoln voted for the 
same candidate for whom many thousands of southerners voted. 
Lincoln deplored the demise of the Whig party and would have 
been only too glad to have voted in 1856 for another Harrison, 
another Taylor, or another Fillmore. Alexander Stephens stated 
that secessionists did not desire redress of grievances and would 
obstruct such redress. Prophets of sectional economics left many 
a southerner unconvinced; it is doubtful how far their argu- 
ments extended beyond the sizzling pages of DeBow’s Review 
and the agenda of southern commercial congresses. The tariff 
was a potential future annoyance rather than an acute griev- 
ance in 1860. What existed then was largely a southern tariff 
law. Practically all tariffs are one-sided. Sectional tariffs in other 
periods have existed without producing war. Southern independ- 
ence on broad cultural lines is probably more of a modern thesis 
than a contemporary motive of sufficient force to have carried 
the South out of the Union on any cooperative, all-southern 
basis. 

It was no part of the Republican program to smash slavery 
in the South, nor did the territorial aspect of slavery mean much 
politically beyond agitation. Southerners cared little about actu- 
ally taking slaves into existing territories; Republicans cared so 
little in the opposite sense that they avoided the prohibition of 
slavery in those territorial laws that were passed with Repub- 
lican votes in February and March, 1861. Things said of ‘the 
South” often failed to apply to southerners, or of “the North” 
to northerners. Thwarted ‘Southern rights” were more often a 
sublimation than a definite entity. “The North” in the militant 
pre-war sense was largely an abstraction. The Sumter affair was 
not a cause, but an incident resulting from pre-existing govern- 
mental deadlock; Sumter requires explanation, and that explana- 
tion carries one back into all the other alleged factors. In con- 
temporary southern comments on Lincoln’s course at Sumter one 
finds not harmony but a jangling of discordant voices. Virginia 
resented Lincoln’s action at Sumter for a reason opposite to that 
of South Carolina; Virginia’s resentment was in the anti-seces- 
sionist sense. By no means did all the North agree with Lincoln’s 
course as to Sumter. Had Lincoln evacuated Sumter without an 
expedition, he would have been supported by five and a half of 
seven cabinet members, Chase taking a halfway stand and Blair 
alone taking a positive stand for an expedition. What Lincoln 
refused as to Sumter was what the United States government 
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had permitted in general as to forts and arsenals in the South. 
Stronger action than at Sumter was taken by Lincoln at Pickens 
without southern fireworks. There is no North-versus-South 
pattern that covers the subject of the forts. Nor is the war itself 
to be glibly explained in rational North-versus-South terms. 

Let one take all the factors—the Sumter maneuver, the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, abolitionism, slavery in Kansas, cultural and 
economic differences—and it will be seen that only by a kind of 
false display could any of these issues, or all of them together, 
be said to have caused the war if one omits the elements of emo- 
tional unreason and overbold leadership. If one word or phrase 
were selected to account for the war, that word would not be 
slavery, or state-rights, or diverse civilizations. It would have to 
be such a word as fanaticism (on both sides), or misunderstand- 
ing, or perhaps politics. To Graham Wallas misunderstanding 
and politics are the same thing. 

The fundamental or the elemental is often no better than a 
philosophical will o’ the wisp. Why do adventitious things, or 
glaringly abnormal things, have to be elementally or cosmically 
accounted for? If, without proving his point, the historian makes 
war a thing of “inevitable” economic conflict, or cultural expres- 
sion, or Lebensraum, his generalizations are caught up by others, 
for it would seem that those historians who do the most general- 
izing, if they combine effective writing with it, are the ones who 
are most often quoted. The historian’s pronouncements are taken 
as the statement of laws whether he means them so or not; he 
is quoted by sociologists, psychologists, behaviorists, misbehav- 
iorists, propagandists, and what not; he becomes a contributor 
to those “dynamic” masses of ideas, or ideologies, which are 
among the sorriest plagues of the present age. As to wars the 
ones that have not happened are perhaps best to study. Much 
could be said about such wars. As much could be said in favor 
of them as of actual wars. Cultural and economic difficulties in 
wars that have not occurred are highly significant. The notion 
that you must have war when you have cultural variation, or 
economic competition, or sectional difference is an unhistorical 
misconception which it is stupid in historians to promote. Yet 
some of the misinterpretations of the Civil War have tended to 
promote it. 
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THE Civil War was our great national trauma. A savage fra- 
ternal conflict, it released deep sentiments of guilt and remorse 
—sentiments which have reverberated through our history and 
our literature ever since. Literature in the end came to terms with 
these sentiments by yielding to the South in fantasy the victory 
it had been denied in fact; this tendency culminated on the pop- 
ular level in Gone with the Wind and on the highbrow level in 
the Nashville cult of agrarianism. But history, a less malleable 
medium, was constricted by the intractable fact that the war 
had taken place, and by the related assumption that it was, in 
William H. Seward’s phrase, an “irrepressible conflict,” and 
hence a justified one. 

As short a time ago as 1937, for example, even Professor 
James G. Randall could describe himself as ‘‘unprepared to go 
to the point of denying that the great American tragedy could 
have been avoided.” Yet in a few years the writing of history 
would succumb to the psychological imperatives which had 
produced I'll Take My Stand and Gone with the Wind; and 
Professor Randall would emerge as the leader of a triumphant 
new school of self-styled “revisionists.” The publication of two 
vigorous books by Professor Avery Craven—The Repressible 
Conflict (1939) and The Coming of the Civil War (1942)—and 
the appearance of Professor Randall’s own notable volumes on 
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Lincoln—Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg 
(1945), Lincoln and the South (1946), and Lincoln the Liberal 
Statesman (1947)—brought about a profound reversal of the 
professional historian’s attitude toward the Civil War. Scholars 
now denied the traditional assumption of the inevitability of 
the war and boldly advanced the thesis that a “blundering gen- 
eration” had transformed a “repressible conflict” into a “need- 
less war.” 

The swift triumph of revisionism came about with very little 
resistance or even expressed reservations on the part of the pro- 
fession. Indeed, the only adequate evaluation of the revisionist 
thesis that I know was made, not by an academic historian at 
all, but by that illustrious semi-pro, Mr. Bernard De Voto; and 
Mr. De Voto’s two brilliant articles in Harper’s in 1945 unfor- 
tunately had little influence within the guild. By 1947 Professor 
Allan Nevins, summing up the most recent scholarship in 
Ordeal of the Union, his able general history of the eighteen- 
fifties, could define the basic problem of the period in terms 
which indicated a measured but entire acceptance of revision- 
ism. ‘“The primary task of statesmanship in this era,” Nevins 
wrote, “was to furnish a workable adjustment between the two 
sections, while offering strong inducements to the southern 
people to regard their labor system not as static but evolution- 
ary, and equal persuasions to the northern people to assume a 
helpful rather than scolding attitude.” 

This new interpretation surely deserves at least as meticulous 
an examination as Professor Randall is prepared to give, for 
example, to such a question as whether or not Lincoln was play- 
ing fives when he received the news of his nomination in 1860. 
The following notes are presented in the interests of stimulating 
such an examination. 

The revisionist case, as expounded by Professor Randall and 
Craven, has three main premises. First: 

1) that the Civil War was caused by the irresponsible emo- 
tionalization of politics far out of proportion to the real prob- 
lems involved. The war, as Randall put it, was certainly not 
caused by cultural variations nor by economic rivalries nor by 
sectional differences; these all existed, but it was “stupid,” as 
he declared, to think that they required war as a solution. ‘One 
of the most colossal of misconceptions” was the “theory” that 
“fundamental motives produce war. The glaring and obvious 
fact is the artificiality of war-making agitation.” After all, Ran- 
dall pointed out, agrarian and industrial interests had been in 
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conflict under Coolidge and Hoover; yet no war resulted. “In 
Illinois,” he added, “major controversies (not mere transient 
differences) between downstate and metropolis have stopped 
short of war.” 

Nor was the slavery the cause. The issues arising over slavery 
were in Randall’s judgment “highly artificial, almost fabricated. 
. . . They produced quarrels out of things that would have 
settled themselves were it not for political agitation.” Slavery, 
Craven observed, was in any case a much overrated problem. 
It is “perfectly clear,” he wrote, “that slavery played a rather 
minor part in the life of the South and of the Negro.” 

What then was the cause of war? “If one word or phrase 
were selected to account for the war,” wrote Randall, ”. . . it 
would have to be such a word as fanaticism (on both sides), 
misunderstanding, misrepresentation, or perhaps politics.” 
Phrases like “whipped-up crisis’ and “psychopathic case” 
adorned Randall’s explanation. Craven similarly described the 
growing sense of sectional differences as “an artificial creation 
of inflamed minds.” The “molders of public opinion steadily 
created the fiction of two distinct peoples.” As a result, “distor- 
tion led a people into bloody war.” 

If uncontrolled emotionalism and fanaticism caused the 
war, how did they get out of hand? Who whipped up the 
“whipped-up crisis’? Thus the second revisionist thesis: 

2) that sectional friction was permitted to develop into need- 
less war by the inexcusable failure of political leadership in the 
fifties. “It is difficult to achieve a full realization of how Lin- 
coln’s generation stumbled into a ghastly war,” wrote Randall. 
“.. . If one questions the term ‘blundering generation,’ let him 
inquire how many measures of the time he would wish copied 
or repeated if the period were to be approached with a clean 
slate and to be lived again.” 

It was the politicians, charged Craven, who systematically 
sacrificed peace to their pursuit of power. Calhoun and Adams, 
“seeking political advantage,” mixed up slavery and expansion; 
Wilmot introduced his ‘‘trouble-making Proviso as part of the 
political game”; the repeal clause in the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
was “the afterthought of a mere handful of politicians”; Chase’s 
Appeal to the Independent Democrats was “false in its asser- 
tions and unfair in its purposes, but it was politically effective”; 
the “damaging” section in the Dred Scott decision was forced 
“by the political ambitions of dissenting judges.” “These un- 
called-for moves and this irresponsible leadership,” concluded 
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Craven, blew up a “crack-pot” crusade into a national conflict. 

It is hard to tell which was under attack here—the perform- 
ance of a particular generation or democratic politics in general. 
But, if the indictment “blundering generation’ meant no more 
than a general complaint that democratic politics placed a 
premium on emotionalism, then the Civil War would have been 
no more nor less “needless” than any event in our blundering 
history. The phrase ‘“blundering generation” must consequently 
imply that the generation in power in the fifties was below the 
human or historical or democratic average in its blundering. 
Hence the third revisionist thesis: 

3) that the slavery problem could have been solved without 
war. For, even if slavery were as unimportant as the revisionists 
have insisted, they would presumably admit that it constituted 
the real sticking-point in the relations between the sections. 
They must show therefore that there were policies with which 
a non-blundering generation could have resolved the slavery 
crisis and averted war; and that these policies were so obvious 
that the failure to adopt them indicated blundering and stupidity 
of a peculiarly irresponsible nature. If no such policies could be 
produced even by hindsight, then it would seem excessive to 
condemn the politicians of the fifties for failing to discover them 
at the time. 

The revisionists have shown only a most vague and sporadic 
awareness of this problem. “Any kind of sane policy in Wash- 
ington in 1860 might have saved the day for nationalism,” re- 
marked Craven; but he did not vouchsafe the details of these 
same policies; we would be satisfied to know about one. Sim- 
ilarly Randall declared that there were few policies of the fifties 
he would wish repeated if the period were to be lived over 
again; but he was not communicative about the policies he 
would wish pursued. Nevins likewise blamed the war on the 
“collapse of American statesmanship,” but restrained himself 
from suggesting how a non-collapsible statesmanship would 
have solved the hard problems of the fifties. 

In view of this reticence on a point so crucial to the revi- 
sionist argument, it is necessary to reconstruct the possibilities 
that might lie in the back of revisionism. Clearly there could be 
only two “solutions” to the slavery problem: the preservation 
of slavery, or its abolition. 

Presumably the revisionists would not regard the preserva- 
tion of slavery as a possible solution. Craven, it is true, has 
argued that “most of the incentives to honest and sustained 
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effort, to a contented, well-rounded life, might be found under 
slavery. . . . What owning and being owned added to the 
normal relationship of employer and employee is very hard to 
say.” In describing incidents in which slaves beat up masters, 
he has even noted that “happenings and reactions like these 
were the rule [sic], not the exception.” But Craven would 
doubtless admit that, however jolly this system might have 
been, its perpetuation would have been, to say the least, 
impracticable. 

If, then, revisionism has rested on the assumption that the 
nonviolent abolition of slavery was possible, such abolition 
could conceivably have come about through internal reform in 
the South; through economic exhaustion of the slavery system 
in the South; or through some government project for grad- 
ual and compensated emancipation. Let us examine these 
possibilities. 

1) The internal reform argument. The South, the revisionists 
have suggested, might have ended the slavery system if left to 
its own devices; only the abolitionists spoiled everything by 
letting loose a hysteria which caused the southern ranks to 
close in self-defense. 

This revisionist argument would have been more convincing 
if the decades of alleged anti-slavery feeling in the South had 
produced any concrete results. As one judicious southern histo- 
rian, Professor Charles S. Sydnor, recently put it, “Although 
the abolition movement was followed by a decline of antislavery 
sentiment in the South, it must be remembered that in all the 
long years before that movement began no part of the South 
had made substantial progress toward ending slavery... . 
Southern liberalism had not ended slavery in any state.” 

In any case, it is difficult for historians seriously to suppose 
that northerners could have denied themselves feelings of dis- 
approval over slavery. To say that there “should” have been 
no abolitionists in America before the Civil War is about as 
sensible as to say that there “should” have been no anti-Nazis 
in the nineteen-thirties or that there “should” be no anti-Com- 
munists today. People who indulge in criticism of remote evils 
may not be so pure of heart as they imagine; but that fact does 
not affect their inevitability as part of the historic situation. 

Any theory, in short, which expects people to repress such 
spontaneous aversions is profoundly unhistorical. If revisionism 
has based itself on the conviction that things would have been 
different if only there had been no abolitionists, it has forgotten 
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that abolitionism was as definite and irrevocable a factor in the 
historic situation as was slavery itself. And, just as abolitionism 
was inevitable, so too was the southern reaction against it—a 
reaction which, as Professor Clement Eaton has ably shown, 
steadily drove the free discussion of slavery out of the South. 
The extinction of free discussion meant, of course, the absolute 
extinction of any hope of abolition through internal reform. 

2) The economic exhaustion argument. Slavery, it has been 
pointed out, was on the skids economically. It was overcapital- 
ized and inefficient; it immobilized both capital and labor; its 
one-crop system was draining the soil of fertility; it stood in 
the way of industrialization. As the South came to realize these 
facts, a revisionist might argue, it would have moved to abolish 
slavery for its own economic good. As Craven put it, slavery 
“may have been almost ready to break down of its own weight.” 

This argument assumed, of course, that southerners would 
have recognized the causes of their economic predicament and 
taken the appropriate measures. Yet such an assumption would 
be plainly contrary to history and to experience. From the 
beginning the South has always blamed its economic short- 
comings, not on its own economic ruling class and its own 
inefficient use of resources, but on northern exploitation. Hard 
times in the eighteen-fifties produced in the South, not a recon- 
sideration of the slavery system, but blasts against the North 
for the high prices of manufactured goods. The overcapitaliza- 
tion of slavery led, not to criticisms of the system but to in- 
creasingly insistent demands for the reopening of the slave 
trade. Advanced southern writers like George Fitzhugh and 
James D. B. DeBow were even arguing that slavery was adapted 
to industrialism. When Hinton R. Helper did advance before 
the Civil War an early version of Craven’s argument, asserting 
that emancipation was necessary to save the southern economy, 
the South burned his book. Nothing in the historical record 
suggests that the southern ruling class was preparing to deviate 
from its traditional pattern of self-exculpation long enough to 
take such a drastic step as the abolition of slavery. 

3) Compensated emancipation. Abraham Lincoln made re- 
peated proposals of compensated emancipation. In his annual 
message to Congress of December 1, 1862, he set forth a 
detailed plan by which States, on an agreement to abolish 
slavery by 1900, would receive government bonds in propor- 
tion to the number of slaves emancipated. Yet, even though 
Lincoln’s proposals represented a solution of the problem con- 
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ceivably gratifying to the slaveholder’s purse as well as to his 
pride, they got nowhere. Two-thirds of the border representa- 
tives rejected the scheme, even when personally presented to 
them by Lincoln himself. And, of course, only the pressure of 
war brought compensated emancipation its limited hearing of 
1862. 

Still, granted these difficulties, does it not remain true that 
other countries abolished slavery without internal convulsion? 
If emotionalism had not aggravated the situation beyond hope, 
Craven has written, then slavery “might have been faced as a 
national question and dealt with as successfully as the South 
American countries dealt with the same problem.” If Brazil 
could free its slaves and Russia its serfs in the middle of the 
nineteenth century without civil war, why could not the United 
States have done as well? 

The analogies are appealing but not, I think, really persua- 
sive. There are essential differences between the slavery ques- 
tion in the United States and the problems in Brazil or in Russia. 
In the first place, Brazil and Russia were able to face servitude 
“as a national question” because it was, in fact, a national ques- 
tion. Neither country had the American problem of the iden- 
tification of compact sectional interests with the survival of the 
slavery system. In the second place, there was no race problem 
at all in Russia; and, though there was a race problem in Brazil, 
the more civilized folkways of that country relieved racial differ- 
ences of the extreme tension which they breed in the South of 
the United States. In the third place, neither in Russia nor in 
Brazil did the abolition of servitude involve constitutional 
issues; and the existence of these issues played a great part in 
determining the form of the American struggle. 

It is hard to draw much comfort, therefore, from the fact 
that other nations abolished servitude peaceably. The problem 
in America was peculiarly recalcitrant. The schemes for gradual 
emancipation got nowhere. Neither internal reform nor eco- 
nomic exhaustion contained much promise for a peaceful solu- 
tion. The hard fact, indeed, is that the revisionists have not 
tried seriously to describe the policies by which the slavery 
problem could have been peacefully resolved. They have re- 
sorted instead to broad affirmations of faith: if only the conflict 
could have been staved off long enough, then somehow, some- 
where, we could have worked something out. It is legitimate, 
I think, to ask how? where? what?—at least, if these affirma- 
tions of faith are to be used as the premise for castigating the 
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unhappy men who had the practical responsibility for finding 
solutions and failed. 

Where have the revisionists gone astray? In part, the popular- 
ity of revisionism obviously parallels that of Gone with the 
Wind—the victors paying for victory by pretending literary 
defeat. But the essential problem is why history should be so 
vulnerable to this literary fashion; and this problem, I believe, 
raises basic questions about the whole modern view of history. 
It is perhaps stating the issue in too portentous terms. Yet I 
cannot escape the feeling that the vogue of revisionism is con- 
nected with the modern tendency to seek in optimistic senti- 
mentalism an escape from the severe demands of moral decision; 
that it is the offspring of our modern sentimentality which at 
once evades the essential moral problems in the name of a 
superficial objectivity and asserts their unimportance in the 
name of an invincible progress. 

The revisionists first glided over the implications of the fact 
that the slavery system was producing a closed society in the 
South. Yet that society increasingly had justified itself by a 
political and philosophical repudiation of free society; southern 
thinkers swiftly developed the anti-libertarian potentialities in 
a social system whose cornerstone, in Alexander H. Stephens’ 
proud phrase, was human bondage. In theory and in practice, 
the South organized itself with mounting rigor against ideas of 
human dignity and freedom, because such ideas inevitably 
threatened the basis of their own system. Professor Frank L. 
Owsley, the southern agrarian, has described inadvertently but 
accurately the direction in which the slave South was moving. 
“The abolitionists and their political allies were threatening the 
existence of the South as seriously as the Nazis threaten the 
existence of England,” wrote Owsley in 1940; “. . . Under 
such circumstances the surprising thing is that so little was done 
by the South to defend its existence.” 

There can be no question that many southerners in the fifties 
had similar sentiments; that they regarded their system of con- 
trol as ridiculously inadequate; and that, with the book-burning, 
the censorship of the mails, the gradual illegalization of dissent, 
the South was in process of creating a real machinery of repres- 
sion in order more effectively “to defend its existence.” No 
society, I suppose, encourages criticism of its basic institutions. 
Yet, when a democratic society acts in self-defense, it does so 
at least in the name of human dignity and freedom. When a 
society based on bond slavery acts to eliminate criticism of its 
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peculiar institution, it outlaws what a believer in democracy can 
only regard as the abiding values of man. When the basic in- 
stitutions are evil, in other words, the effect of attempts to 
defend their existence can only be the moral and intellectual 
stultification of the society. 

A society closed in the defense of evil institutions thus creates 
moral differences far too profound to be solved by compromise. 
Such a society forces upon every one, both those living at the 
time and those writing about it later, the necessity for a moral 
judgment; and the moral judgment in such cases becomes an 
indispensable factor in the historical understanding. 

The revisionists were commendably anxious to avoid the 
vulgar errors of the post-Civil War historians who pronounced 
smug individual judgments on the persons involuntarily in- 
volved in the tragedy of the slave system. Consequently they 
tried hard to pronounce no moral judgments at all on slavery. 
Slavery became important, in Craven’s phrase, “only as a very 
ancient labor system, probably at this time rather near the end 
of its existence”; the attempt to charge this labor system with 
moral meanings was “a creation of inflamed imaginations.” 
Randall, talking of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, could describe it 
as “a law intended to subordinate the slavery question and hold 
it in proper proportion” (my italics). I have quoted Randall’s 
even more astonishing argument that, because major contro- 
versies between downstate and metropolis in Illinois stopped 
short of war, there was reason to believe that the Civil War 
could have been avoided. Are we to take it that the revisionists 
seriously believe that the downstate-metropolis fight in Illinois 
—or the agrarian-industrial fight in the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations—were in any useful sense comparable to the 
difference between the North and South in 1861? 

Because the revisionists felt no moral urgency themselves, 
they deplored as fanatics those who did feel it, or brushed aside 
their feelings as the artificial product of emotion and prop- 
aganda. The revisionist hero was Stephen A. Douglas, who 
always thought that the great moral problems could be solved 
by sleight-of-hand. The phrase “northern man of southern 
sentiments,” Randall remarked, was “‘said opprobriously . . . 
as if it were a base thing for a northern man to work with his 
southern fellows.” 

By denying themselves insight into the moral dimension of 
the slavery crisis, in other words, the revisionists denied them- 
selves a historical understanding of the intensities that caused 
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the crisis. It was the moral issue of slavery, for example, that 
gave the struggles over slavery in the territories or over the 
enforcement of the fugitive slave laws their significance. These 
issues, as the revisionists have shown with cogency, were not 
in themselves basic. But they were the available issues; they 
were almost the only points within the existing constitutional 
framework where the moral conflict could be faced; as a conse- 
quence, they became charged with the moral and _ political 
dynamism of the central issue. To say that the Civil War was 
fought over the “unreal” issue of slavery in the territories is 
like saying that the Second World War was fought over the 
“unreal” issue of the invasion of Poland. The democracies could 
not challenge fascism inside Germany any more than opponents 
of slavery could challenge slavery inside the South; but the 
extension of slavery, like the extension of fascism, was an act 
of aggression which made a moral choice inescapable. 

Let us be clear what the relationship of moral judgment to 
history is. Every historian, as we all know in an argument that 
surely does not have to be repeated in 1949, imports his own 
set of moral judgments into the writing of history by the very 
process of interpretation; and the phrase “every historian” in- 
cludes the category “revisionist.” Mr. De Voto in his para- 
phrases of the revisionist position has put admirably the con- 
tradictions on this point: as for “moral questions, God forbid. 
History will not put itself in the position of saying that any 
thesis may have been wrong, any cause evil. . . . History will 
not deal with moral values, though of course the Republican 
radicals were, well, culpable.” The whole revisionist attitude 
toward abolitionists and radicals, repeatedly characterized by 
Randall as “unctuous” and “intolerant,” overflows with the 
moral feeling which is so virtuously excluded from discussions 
of slavery. 

An acceptance of the fact of moral responsibility does not 
license the historian to roam through the past ladling out indi- 
vidual praise and blame: such an attitude would ignore the fact 
that all individuals, including historians, are trapped in a web 
of circumstance which curtails their moral possibilities. But it 
does mean that there are certain essential issues on which it is 
necessary for the historian to have a position if he is to under- 
stand the great conflicts of history. These great conflicts are rela- 
tively few because there are few enough historical phenomena 
which we can confidently identify as evil. The essential issues 
appear, moreover, not in pure and absolute form, but incom- 
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plete and imperfect, compromised by the deep complexity of 
history. Their proponents may often be neurotics and fanatics, 
like the abolitionists. They may attain a social importance only 
when a configuration of non-moral factors—economic, political, 
social, military—permit them to do so. 

Yet neither the nature of the context nor the pretensions of 
the proponents alter the character of the issue. And human 
slavery is certainly one of the few issues of whose evil we can 
be sure. It is not just “a very ancient labor system”; it is also 
a betrayal of the basic values of our Christian and democratic 
tradition. No historian can understand the circumstances which 
led to its abolition until he writes about it in its fundamental 
moral context. “History is supposed to understand the differ- 
ence between a decaying economy and an expanding one,” as 
Mr. De Voto well said, “between solvency and bankruptcy, 
between a dying social idea and one coming to world accept- 
ance... . It is even supposed to understand implications of 
the difference between a man who is legally a slave and one 
who is legally free.” 

“Revisionism in general has no position,” De Voto continues, 
“but only a vague sentiment.” Professor Randall well suggested 
the uncritical optimism of that sentiment when he remarked, 
“To suppose that the Union could not have been continued or 
slavery outmoded without the war and without the corrupt con- 
comitants of war is hardly an enlightened assumption.” We 
have here a touching afterglow of the admirable nineteenth- 
century faith in the full rationality and perfectibility of man; 
the faith that the errors of the world would all in time be 
“outmoded” (Professor Randall’s use of this word is sugges- 
tive) by progress. Yet the experience of the twentieth century 
has made it clear that we gravely overrated man’s capacity to 
solve the problems of existence within the terms of history. 

This conclusion about man may disturb our complacencies 
about human nature. Yet it is certainly more in accord with 
history than Professor Randall’s “enlightened” assumption that 
man can solve peaceably all the problems which overwhelm 
him. The unhappy fact is that man occasionally works himself 
into a log-jam; and that the log-jam must be burst by violence. 
We know that well enough from the experience of the last 
decade. Are we to suppose that some future historian will echo 
Professor Nevins’ version of the ‘failure’ of the eighteen-fifties 
and write: ‘The primary task of statesmanship in the nineteen- 
thirties was to furnish a workable adjustment between the 
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United States and Germany, while offering strong inducements 
to the German people to abandon the police state and equal 
persuasions to the Americans to help the Nazis rather than 
scold them’? Will some future historian adapt Professor Ran- 
dall’s formula and write that the word “appeaser” was used 
“opprobriously” as if it were a “base” thing for an American 
to work with his Nazi fellow? Obviously this revisionism of 
the future (already foreshadowed in the work of Charles A. 
Beard) would represent, as we now see it, a fantastic evasion 
of the hard and unpleasant problems of the thirties. I doubt 
whether our present revisionism would make much more sense 
to the men of the eighteen-fifties. 

The problem of the inevitability of the Civil War, of course, 
is in its essence a problem devoid of meaning. The revisionist 
attempt to argue that the war could have been avoided by 
“any kind of sane policy” is of interest less in its own right 
than as an expression of a characteristically sentimental con- 
ception of man and of history. And the great vogue of revi- 
sionism in the historical profession suggests, in my judgment, 
ominous weaknesses in the contemporary attitude toward 
history. 

We delude ourselves when we think that history teaches us 
that evil will be “outmoded” by progress and that politics 
consequently does not impose on us the necessity for decision 
and for struggle. If historians are to understand the fullness of 
the social dilemma they seek to reconstruct, they must under- 
stand that sometimes there is no escape from the implacabilities 
of moral decision. When social conflicts embody great moral 
issues, these conflicts cannot be assigned for solution to the 
invincible march of progress; nor can they be bypassed with 
“objective” neutrality. Not many problems perhaps force this 
decision upon the historian. But, if any problem does in our 
history, it is the Civil War. 

To reject the moral actuality of the Civil War is to foreclose 
the possibility of an adequate account of its causes. More than 
that, it is to misconceive and grotesquely to sentimentalize the 
nature of history. For history is not a redeemer, promising to 
solve all human problems in time; nor is man capable of tran- 
scending the limitations of his being. Man generally is entangled 
in insoluble problems; history is consequently a tragedy in 
which we are all involved, whose keynote is anxiety and frus- 
tration, not progress and fulfillment. Nothing exists in history 
to assure us that the great moral dilemmas can be resolved 
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without pain; we cannot therefore be relieved from the duty of 
moral judgment on issues so appalling and inescapable as those 
involved in human slavery; nor can we be consoled by senti- 
mental theories about the needlessness of the Civil War into 
regarding our own struggles against evil as equally needless. 

One must emphasize, however, that this duty of judgment 
applies to issues. Because we are all implicated in the same 
tragedy, we must judge the men of the past with the same for- 
bearance and charity which we hope the future will apply 
toward us. 


John S. Rosenberg 
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“THE Civil War,” Robert Penn Warren has written, “is our only 
‘felt’ history—history lived in the national imagination.” In a 
fundamental sense it was not the “Second American Revolu- 
tion,” as Charles Beard maintained, it was the first; ““we became 
a nation,” as Warren stated, ‘only with the Civil War.” It is 
our Civil War, not our war of separation from Great Britain, 
which has proved more durable as the source of our national 
identity; it is really Lincoln the savior, not Washington the 
founder, who personifies America. It is not surprising, then, 
that the way each generation has viewed our national epic has 
been inextricably bound up with the way it viewed the nation. 
Consequently, each generation has felt impelled to reinterpret 
the Civil War to itself and for itself. 

Two of the major influences in this continual reinterpreta- 
tion have been the issues of race and war; the manner in which 
not only professional historians but also the public at large 
have viewed these twin themes has had a great deal to do with 
the way they understood and evaluated the Civil War. Thus, 
two of the major interpretations of this century were pro- 
foundly affected by contemporary attitudes toward the Negro 
and toward American participation in the two world wars. One 
was written by a generation whose outlook was heavily influ- 
enced by the war of 1917 and its aftermath and which was 
largely indifferent to the problems of American Negroes; the 
other was written by the following generation, which had 
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learned a different lesson from its experiences with World 
War II and the cold war and which showed greater concern 
for the conditions of Negroes in this country. Since the war 
in Vietnam and the domestic racial crisis are having a major 
impact on the outlook of a new generation, it would be sur- 
prising if another interpretation of the Civil War did not 
emerge. It is my intention to suggest the form such a new 
interpretation might take. 

The interpretation that came to be known as “revisionist” 
challenged the popular Beardian view that the Civil War re- 
sulted from an irreconcilable economic clash, and it also rejected 
the earlier nationalist view that the war was an inevitable con- 
flict between slavery and freedom. The leading advocates of the 
revisionist position, Avery O. Craven and James G. Randall, 
both shared in the widespread disillusionment with war that 
followed World War I. ‘Just as Americans beginning about 
1935 executed something like an about face in their interpreta- 
tion of the World War,’ wrote Randall in 1940, “so the retell- 
ing of the Civil War is a matter of changed and changing view- 
points. In the present troubled age,” he continued, “it may be 
of more than academic interest to re-examine the human beings 
of that war generation with less thought of the ‘splendor of 
battle flags’ and with more of the sophisticated and unsenti- 
mental searchlight of reality.” 

Randall’s writing reveals a profound disgust for war. “For 
the very word ‘war,’” he claimed, “the realist would have to 
substitute some such term as ‘organized murder’ or ‘human 
slaughterhouse.’ ’’ He criticized most writings about war because 
in them “‘the war is offstage in that its stench and hideousness 
do not appear.” Although he was not as outspoken on this issue 
as Randall, Craven agreed that war was seldom justified. ““Those 
who force the settlement of human problems by war,” he wrote, 
“can expect only an unsympathetic hearing from the future. 
Mere desire to do ‘right’ is no defense at the bar of history.” 

The revisionists criticized the previous interpretations for 
assuming that the differences between the sections were irrec- 
oncilable and hence that man was incapable of avoiding the 
catastrophe of war. Thus, Randall’s concern with ‘‘the human 
beings” of the war generation and Craven’s criticism of “those 
who forced” the antagonism to the point of war reflected their 
belief that the war was caused by people and not by an irrecon- 
cilable conflict over basic issues. In his first major article, 
Craven charged that “differences—economic, social, and polit- 
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ical—did not then [in 1825] or afterwards portend an ‘irrepres- 
sible conflict’ between North and South, to be settled only by 
bloodshed. The War Between the States in 1861-65 did not 
come simply because one section was agricultural and the other 
industrial; because one exploited free labor and the other slaves; 
or because a sectional majority refused to respect the constitu- 
tional rights of a minority!’” Unlike Randall, Craven did believe 
that the sections were divided by economic interests, but he did 
not believe that these differences alone could have produced 
war. 

For the revisionists to make their case that the differences 
between the sections were not basic enough to cause war, it 
was necessary for them to challenge the centrality of slavery. 
Randall did this by pointing out that the principal disputes were 
Over runaway slaves and the extension of slavery into the terri- 
tories. He thought that the numbers involved were too insig- 
nificant to lead to war (the census of 1860 listed eight hundred 
and three runaway slaves and two slaves in the Kansas terri- 
tory) and that the whole question “was magnified into an issue 
altogether out of scale with its importance.” Craven drew a 
distinction between slavery as a reality and slavery as a symbol. 
Of these two quite different slaveries, the first was economic 
and the second was psychological. And it was the psychological 
one that caused the trouble: “The first could be almost ignored 
in our study of sectional conflict had it not become the symbol 
of all sectional differences; the second leaves few pages of 
history from 1830 to 1860 untouched.” 

“Slavery,” Craven thought, “was not a major economic fact 
in Southern life’ or even the controlling factor in the life of 
the Negro. “The fact of his status as a slave may, in the main, 
be ignored. He should be thought of, first, only as a different 
racial element in the society. . . .” Slavery offered both advan- 
tages and disadvantages; there was little unusual about it. 
“What owning and being owned added to the usual relationship 
between employer and employee, it is difficult to say.” In addi- 
tion to his physical freedom and the right to drift aimlessly, 
Craven wrote, the slave was deprived of such things as “the 
dignity of responsibility and the stimulation of worry.” His life 
partner was often chosen for him, which made his plight in that 
respect “as bad as that of European royalty but only a trifle 
worse than that of the rural whites. . . .” Slavery as a reality, 
then, was not really so bad and hence could not have produced 
a sectional conflict. 

It is important to recognize the subtle but significant differ- 
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ence between Randall’s and Craven’s approach to the problem 
of slavery. As Professor David Potter has noted, “where Craven 
discounted the significance of slavery as an institution, Randall 
minimized its significance as an issue. One of his [Randall’s] 
most effective arguments was his contention that, while the 
broad issue of freedom versus slavery may be worth a war, the 
issue as defined by the opposing forces in 1861 was not that 
broad, and was not worth a war in the form in which they 
defined it; for the Republicans in 1861 did not propose to 
emancipate the slaves, they even agreed in 1861 to guarantee 
slavery in the existing slave states and to return fugitive slaves 
to slavery.” 

In short, the revisionists did not believe that the war was 
caused by slavery or any other irreconcilable differences be- 
tween the sections. Craven concluded that the conflict was 
made of “emotions, cultivated hostilities, and ultimately of 
hatred between the sections.” This hatred was produced not by 
the wounds, which were slight, but by the salt of controversy 
poured on them: “Differences were but the materials with which 
passions worked. . . . The conflict was the work of politicians 
and pious cranks! The people knew little of each other as real- 
ities. They were both fighting mythical devils.” Thus Craven 
traced the outbreak of hostilities to inept political leaders and 
fanatics who magnified what real divisions there were out of 
all proportion. “The move for an independent South which 
came to a climax in 1861 did not arise from permanent physical 
and social conditions,” Craven wrote in 1939. “It sprang rather 
from temporary factors cultivated both without and within the 
section.” Randall went so far as to claim that wars were never 
caused by basic issues. “One of the most colossal of miscon- 
ceptions,” he argued, “‘is the theory that fundamental motives 
produce war. The glaring and obvious fact is the artificiality of 
war-making agitation.” 

Where previous interpretations had explained the increase of 
emotionalism and the appearance of extremists as the result of 
the sectional conflict, of the historical situation itself, Craven 
and Randall viewed them as the cause of the conflict. The fatal 
crime the revisionists attributed to these “fanatics” and ““dema- 
gogic politicians” was that they transformed real and concrete 
issues into abstractions, and hence presumably into the unreal. 
“What were but normal differences in the beginning of the 
period thus gradually became principle.” Throughout revision- 
ism runs the theme that principles, morals and abstractions 
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were the wrench the fanatics threw into the works of democ- 
racy; the democratic process, so well equipped to handle “real” 
issues, was torn asunder when the dangerous and unnecessary 
questions of right and wrong were forced upon it. Thus, a 
“needless war’ resulted when the “blundering generation” 
allowed ‘their short-sighted politicians, their over-zealous edi- 
tors, and their pious reformers to emotionalize real and potential 
differences and to conjure up distorted impressions of those 
who dwelt in other parts of the nation.” They turned “normal 
American conflicts” into “a struggle of civilizations.” 

Although the revisionists were nominally critical of the ex- 
tremists in both sections, they usually reserved their most bitter 
condemnation for those in the North. The South is gen- 
erally pictured as responding to external attack, its extremists 
spawned by those of the North. Craven, for example, was con- 
sistently more critical of the reformers than of the evils they 
were trying to correct. Claiming that the abolitionist movement 
“arose out of the apprehensions engendered by changes going 
on in the immediate environment of the reformers,” he noted 
that historians were becoming “less inclined to grant unstinted 
praise to the fanatic and [are] not certain about the value of 
his contribution.” In fact, Craven went so far as to wonder 
‘Sf the developments of history might not have been more 
sound without him.” Randall, too, seemed to single out the 
abolitionists, noting that their “avenging force of puritanism 
in politics’ was “a major cause of the conflict.” But in assessing 
guilt for the cardinal sin of substituting abstractions for real- 
ities, Craven employed a double standard. While he believed 
the abolitionists guilty of introducing questions of morality into 
politics and converting concrete issues into principles, Craven 
had a warm spot in his heart for Robert E. Lee, who, we are 
told, “chose to yield deeply held convictions regarding immedi- 
ate concrete issues in order to stand by those intangible, yet 
more profound values which had to do with honor, with self- 
respect, and with duty.” 

From the 1930’s onward revisionism enjoyed wide acceptance 
in the historical profession and society at large. It partially re- 
sulted from and appealed to a general disillusionment with 
war, and it also reflected a disappointment and loss of faith 
in the United States that was prevalent among intellectuals in 
the depressed thirties. Many believed that the immediate results 
of the Civil War, and even the society they lived in, did not 
justify the terrible sacrifices that had been necessary to achieve 
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them. Randall spoke of “the hateful results of the war” and 
claimed that “the triumph of the Union was spoiled by the 
manner in which victory was used.” Craven looked around at 
the United States in 1939 and saw “Workers talking of ‘wage 
slavery,’ capitalists piling fortunes high while poverty and 
starvation stalk the streets. . . . To such ends did three decades 
of quarreling and four years of bitter warfare make substantial 
contributions.” 

As late as 1950, Kenneth Stampp, an historian who seemed 
to share some of the revisionists’ assumptions about war, closed 
his study of the secession crisis with the strong implication that 
the Civil War had been a disaster unmitigated by the bestowal 
of formal freedom on the slaves. According to Stampp, the 
conflict had ended “with the rich richer and the slaves only half 
free. Nationalists,” he concluded bitterly, “might rejoice that 
the Union was preserved. But what the Yankees achieved—for 
their generation at least—was a triumph not of middle-class 
ideals but of middle-class vices. The most striking products of 
their crusade were the shoddy aristocracy of the North and the 
ragged children of the South. Among the masses of Americans 
there were no victors, only the vanquished.” But despite this 
pessimistic conclusion, Stampp maintained that “Unless the con- 
cept of ‘national interest’ is reevaluated, their [that of the gen- 
eration of 1861] decision, their choice of war rather than peace, 
must be accepted as just and right.” 

In 1950, when Stampp wrote, there was no sign that Amer- 
icans were about to reevaluate the concept, or the sanctity, of 
their national interest. Americans tend to view themselves as 
the polar opposites of their enemies. Consequently, the experi- 
ence of opposition both to the total evil of Nazi Germany and 
to the current cold war with another system of total evil, 
Stalinist Russia, tended to confirm the view that the American 
nation, whatever its minor flaws, was the embodiment of all 
the noble Western values. Perhaps America was not perfect, 
but it was certainly better than any alternative that had 
appeared. Fired by the hot war against Hitler and tempered by 
the cold one against Stalin, a new generation came to hold 
attitudes about America and about war that were strikingly at 
odds with those held by the generation of the thirties. Thus, 
the Civil War came to be celebrated as a necessary step on the 
way to a more perfect democracy and a more powerful nation. 
It was now assumed without question that the very existence 
of the country must be protected at all costs, by any means. A 
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generation that had sanctioned the use of atomic weapons to 
speed the already certain defeat of the Japanese was not likely 
to quarrel with the use of war as a legitimate means of securing 
national objectives, and certainly not as a means of preserving 
the nation itself. 

This resurgence of patriotism and renewed acceptance of war 
inevitably came to be reflected in the historical profession. In 
his presidential address to the American Historical Association 
in 1951, Samuel Eliot Morison commented favorably on this 
shift of attitudes. “There is,” he said, “a decided change of 
attitude toward our past, a friendly, almost affectionate atti- 
tude. . . .” He had harsh words for those historians who, 
“caught in the disillusion that followed World War I, ignored 
wars, belittled wars, taught that no war was necessary and no 
war did any good, even to the victor.” Instead of criticizing war, 
Morison urged, historians should point out that “war does 
accomplish something, that war is better than servitude, that 
war has been an inescapable aspect of the human story.” 

These post-World War II historians, whom Professor Thomas 
Pressly has called the “new nationalists,” had themselves sup- 
ported and participated in America’s involvement in what they 
considered a just war. Believing from their own experience that 
wars were caused by very real ideological conflicts, they rejected 
the revisionist contention that “artifical agitation’”’ was always 
the primary cause. Criticizing the revisionists for ignoring moral 
confrontation in history, these historians stressed the necessity 
for moral choice, both on the part of historical actors and histo- 
rians themselves. Since the intractability of evil in the world 
made conflict a moral necessity, those so-called “moderates” 
who tried to effect compromises were nothing more than 
appeasers. As Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the most articulate of the 
new nationalists, stated the problem of conflict and compro- 
mise: ‘The issue here posed—what policy would have averted 
war—goes down to the question we formulate today [1947] in 
terms of appeasement or resistance.” Predictably, the new 
nationalists vigorously denounced the Crittenden Compromise, 
the last major effort at sectional conciliation. 

Senator Crittenden of Kentucky had proposed a series of un- 
amendable Constitutional amendments to protect slavery in the 
states where it existed and in the District of Columbia, to guar- 
antee it beneath the line of 36°30’, and to exclude it above that 
line. According to Professor Harold Hyman, “kudos for Critten- 
den’s formula calls for conviction that any peace is better than 
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any war.” This “ignominious capitulation” could not be pre- 
ferred over the Republicans’ policy of firmness “unless pre- 
judgement exists that anything is preferable to confrontation.” 
Schlesinger similarly rules out compromise: “A society closed 
in defense of evil institutions,” he wrote, “creates moral differ- 
ences far too profound to be solved by compromise.” The revi- 
sionists, he claimed, did not face the “hard fact” that “closed 
and authoritarian social systems tend to create a compulsive 
intransigence in their own ruling groups and that these groups 
may respond much more to a firmness which wakens them to 
some sense of actuality than to a forbearance which is never 
great enough and always to be discounted.” One is tempted to 
conclude that Schlesinger and Hyman share a prejudgment 
that, where profound moral differences exist, any war is better 
than any peace. 

In an influential article published in Partisan Review in 1949, 
Schlesinger mounted a sustained attack against revisionism. He 
argued that historians need moral sensitivity as much as objec- 
tivity to understand the past. “By denying themselves insight 
into the moral dimension of the slavery crisis,” he contended, 
“the revisionists denied themselves a historical understanding 
of the intensities that caused the slavery crisis.” By failing to 
recognize the significance of moral outrage, in other words, the 
revisionists were led to false conclusions about the war’s causa- 
tion. ‘Because the revisionists felt no moral outrage themselves, 
they deplored as fanatics those who did feel it, or brushed aside 
their feelings as the artificial product of emotion and prop- 
aganda.” 

Reintroducing moral outrage into the historical process, 
Schlesinger made a persuasive argument that indignation and 
emotion are no more “artificial” than anything else. Since 
“sometimes there is no escape from the implacabilities of moral 
decision,” the abolitionists could not refrain—and hence should 
not be blamed for not refraining—from vehemently attacking 
slavery. “If revisionism has based itself on the conviction that 
things would have been different if only there had been no 
abolitionists, it has forgotten that abolitionism was as definite 
and irrevocable a factor in the historical situation as was slavery 
itself.” Revealing the influence of his own experiences, he con- 
cluded that ‘To say that there ‘should’ have been no abolition- 
ists in America before the Civil War is about as sensible as to 
say that there ‘should’ have been no anti-Nazis in the nineteen- 
thirties or that there ‘should’ be no anti-Communists today.” 
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But Schlesinger did more than defend the abolitionists. In 
addition to defending their antislavery feelings, and the actions 
based on them, he justified the war they helped to produce. 
For the revisionists, the war was “needless” and “repressible” 
because the sectional conflict was not fundamental or necessary 
but was instead the artificial product of agitation by irrational 
extremists and a “blundering generation” of politicians. For 
Schlesinger, the war was an inevitable conflict between Good 
and Evil. Where the revisionists claimed that the debate over 
slavery in the territories was an “unreal” or “magnified” one 
about an imaginary slave in an impossible place, Schlesinger 
and the new nationalists compared the territories to Poland and 
the South to Germany. Schlesinger, for example, argued that, 
“The democracies could not challenge fascism inside Germany 
any more than opponents of slavery could challenge slavery 
inside the South, but the extension of slavery, like the exten- 
sion of fascism, was an act of aggression which made a moral 
choice inescapable.” And since resistance was preferable to 
appeasement, war was the only moral choice: the Civil War was 
“an ‘irrepressible conflict,’ ’” Schlesinger wrote, ‘““and hence a 
justified one.” 

The new nationalists substituted a commitment to the moral 
necessity of war for the revisionists’ disillusionment with it, 
and they heaped praise on the abolitionists’ vigorous opposition 
to evil in place of the revisionists’ criticism of their irrational 
extremism. Consequently, it is not unfair to say that the new 
nationalists, unlike the revisionists, believed, in words made 
famous by Senator Goldwater in another context, that ‘““modera- 
tion in pursuit of justice is no virtue, and extremism in defense 
of liberty is no vice.” Or, as Oscar Handlin put it, ‘There 
surely is a difference between a fanatic for freedom and a 
fanatic for slavery.” 

Schlesinger’s interpretation reflected the outlook of liberal 
veterans of World War II and the cold war, but a new genera- 
tion that has rejected so much of the affectionate attitude 
toward our past noted by Morison is likely to find this liberal 
version of our Civil War increasingly inadequate. As we move 
into the second century of the post-Civil War era, the linger- 
ing plight of American Negroes and the destructive impact of 
American nationalism on the rest of the world seriously chal- 
lenge the justification of the Civil War—that it freed the slaves 
and preserved the nation—and calls for a new revisionism. 

This new revisionism, it must be pointed out, is not really 
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history at all; it is a new way of evaluating the Civil War, not 
of explaining it. Most historians are not willing to engage them- 
selves in this kind of thinking. They are willing to explore the 
question of whether those who participated in the war or those 
who lived after the war but before the present felt it was justi- 
fied, but they generally are reluctant to consider whether the 
war was justified or unjustified on the basis of what they think 
of America in 1969. Even if this were acceptable behavior on 
the part of professional historians, ordinary citizens surely need 
not recognize the scholarly injunction to refrain from personally 
judging and evaluating the past. Especially now, when an in- 
creasing number of young people are deeply concerned with 
the problem of justifying war, it is worthwhile to examine the 
justifiability of a war nearly all Americans regard as just. 

Indeed, few historians themselves recognize their own injunc- 
tion not to evaluate the past; the only difference is that their 
evaluations are usually unconscious. As the philosopher William 
Dray has pointed out, the historians’ debate about the inevi- 
tability of the war has really been a debate about its justifiabil- 
ity. The core of these disputes has not been whether the war 
could have been avoided, but whether it should have been. 
“What they are quarreling about is surely the stand to be taken 
on a moral issue,” Dray writes. “That issue is whether war with 
one’s fellow countrymen is a greater moral evil than acquies- 
cence in political and economic domination, or in the continu- 
ance of an institution like chattel slavery’”—or, one might add, 
than peaceful separation. 

The former revisionists, believing as they did that the war 
was unjustified, purported to show that it could have been 
avoided, and hence they blamed the entire generation for not 
avoiding it. A new revisionism, however, would not attempt 
a new historical explanation of the war; instead, it would 
openly be concerned with the manner in which Americans 
today view it. It would not blame the men of 1861 for a 
catastrophe that was probably beyond their capacity to avoid. 
Their problem was not that they were “blundering,” but that 
they were normal; to have avoided war under the circumstances 
would have been heroic. A new revisionism, then, would chal- 
lenge the prevalent assumption that that catastrophe was a 
worthwhile and justifiable sacrifice. Thus, a new revisionism 
would be concerned with current attitudes and not with the 
old question of historical inevitability. It is one thing to recog- 
nize that historical actors in many situations cannot reasonably 
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be expected to have acted other than they did, but it is quite 
another to celebrate their actions as the new nationalists do. 
One may differ with the revisionists and excuse the men of 
1861 without accepting the attempt of the new nationalists to 
justify their decision. One may empathize with them—a genera- 
tion hopelessly entangled in a web of nationalism and slavery— 
and still severely criticize those historians who today view the 
war as a Good Thing. One may believe, as I do, that the Civil 
War—or more accurately, a civil war—was unavoidable and 
still believe that it was a tragedy that cannot be justified either 
by contemporary war aims or by the results it achieved. A new 
revisionism, then, would not deduce justifiability from inevita- 
bility as Schlesinger does. 

Since a new revisionism would be openly presentist, would 
be concerned with evaluation from hindsight, the issue is not 
whether civil war in principle is a greater moral evil than slavery 
or secession, but whether the actual Civil War that occurred 
should be justified because of what it prevented or achieved. 
The two issues involved were slavery and union. The new 
nationalists claim that the Civil War was justified to abolish one 
and preserve the other; a new revisionism would argue that it 
was not. It would argue, first, that the mere preservation of the 
American nation against the will of a large number of its inhabit- 
ants does not justify any sacrifices, and, second, that the limited 
improvement in the status of the Negro in this country was not 
worth the expenditure in lives required to make that improve- 
ment possible. 

Generally, those who justify the Civil War do so on the 
grounds that it freed the slaves, not that it saved the Union. 
If the war had ended “prematurely,” and thus left slavery intact, 
presumably they would not now justify it. This was the posi- 
tion taken by most abolitionists, a number of whom, in fact, 
did fear that the war would end before the slaves were freed. 
But there were also a number of abolitionists who remained 
pacifists despite their hatred of slavery, or who were not paci- 
fists but still would not support a war for the preservation of 
the Union on the mere possibility that the slaves would be freed 
in the process. Consequently, I think the crucial question the 
Civil War presents today to all who are not simple nationalists 
is whether its results have vindicated the many abolitionists 
who supported it or the few who did not. 

Those today who justify the war predictably claim the results 
have vindicated its supporters. Despite their recognition that the 
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official war aim was merely the preservation of the Union, those 
abolitionists who supported the war, such as William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Wendell Phillips, did so because of their assumption, 
which proved correct, that winning the war would require 
emancipation. Despite their previous advocacy of disunion, they 
did an abrupt about-face when Fort Sumter was fired on. A 
pacifist until the war broke out, Garrison announced after 
Sumter: “All my sympathies and wishes are with the govern- 
ment, because it is entirely in the right, and acting strictly in 
self-defense and for self-preservation.”” Accused of inconsist- 
ency, he replied, “Well, ladies and gentlemen, when I said I 
would not sustain the Constitution because it was ‘a covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell,’ I had no idea I would 
live to see death and hell secede. Hence it is that I am now with 
the government to enable it to constitutionally stop the further 
ravages of death, and to extinguish the ravishes of hell.” The 
North, cleansed of all its corruption and left virtuous by the 
South’s secession, was thus engaged in a noble crusade. 

These abolitionists knew that the government’s only purpose 
was to save the Union, and their abandonment of disunion was 
not based exclusively on regard for the Negro’s welfare; after 
Sumter they shared in the general surge of patriotic fervor that 
swept the North. Thus, in his famous speech announcing sup- 
port for the war, Wendell Phillips stated that he believed “in 
the possibility of justice, in the certainty of Union.’”” The Amer- 
ican flag, which he said had previously represented slavery and 
oppression, had come to represent ‘sovereignty and justice,” 
presumably in that order. Phillips, no longer thinking there 
was a conflict between union and freedom, became a staunch 
unionist. “Do you suppose I am not Yankee enough to buy 
Union when I can have it at a fair price?” he asked those who 
accused him of compromising his principles. 

There were some abolitionists, however, who either were not 
Yankee enough or who did not think the price of war was fair, 
and a new revisionism would support their position. Lydia Maria 
Child, one of the most sensitive and perceptive people in this 
group, felt there was little “of either right principle, or good 
feeling, at the foundation of this unanimous Union sentiment.” 
In addition to being upset because her husband had been almost 
mobbed at a Union meeting for suggesting that the government 
should help the slaves, she was dismayed at Lincoln’s stated in- 
tention of not interfering with slavery where it existed and with 
General Butler’s offer to use his Massachusetts troops to put 
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down any slave rebellion in Maryland. “In view of these 
things,” she wrote, “the Union-shouts, and hurrahs for the 
U. S. flag, sound like fiendish mockery in my ears.” George 
Bassett, an Illinois abolitionist, could not support the war be- 
cause “It is not a war for Negro liberty, but for national des- 
potism.” In a similar vein, an ex-Garrisonian at Yale was dis- 
turbed that “Abolitionists and Disunionists of thirty years’ 
standing should now be found lending pen and voice to uphold 
and urge on a war waged solely and avowedly to preserve and 
perpetuate the Union. . . . Is anyone so blind as to fancy that 
the capitalists, who last winter were mobbing Mr. Phillips, have 
now struck hands with him for a crusade against slavery . . . ?” 

The disillusionment and despair of these abolitionists were 
heightened by the fact that many of their former colleagues 
seemed to become themselves more interested in saving the 
Union than in freeing the slaves. Moncure Conway, whom some 
Eastern abolitionists had sent to England to represent their posi- 
tion, learned of the swelling nationalism among his colleagues 
the hard way. When it was learned that he had naively in- 
formed the Confederate envoy that the abolitionists would with- 
draw their support from the war if the Confederacy would free 
the slaves, he was soundly denounced in the North. Repudiat- 
ing their envoy, the Boston Commonwealth and the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard announced that “the anti-slavery men 
will not sanction any proposal that included a recognition of 
the Confederacy.”” Conway was so crushed when he learned that 
many former abolitionists would prosecute the war even if slav- 
ery were not an issue that he abandoned not only the war but 
the United States itself and decided to stay in England. “It 
never entered my mind,” he wrote his wife, “that any leading 
anti-slavery man wd question the principle involved—wd in any 
way support the war simply for conquest or Union whether 
Liberty were or were not involved. The wholesale slaughter of 
men is vile enough anyway; but to slaughter them except for 
the holiest cause is worse than treason to any government that 
does it.” 

In short, there were abolitionists who thought the North’s 
cause was less than holy. Certainly at the time there was much 
to support their position, for there can be no doubt that the offi- 
cial purpose of the war, at least initially, was exclusively to save 
the Union. Even the New York Tribune declared that ‘this war 
is in truth a war for the preservation of the Union, not for the 
destruction of slavery. . . . We believe that slavery has noth- 
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ing to fear from a Union triumph.” Lincoln stated repeatedly 
that he had no intention of interfering with slavery, and the 
widely respected Springfield (Mass.) Republican wrote that “If 
there is one point of honor upon which more than another this 
administration will stick, it is its pledge not to interfere with 
slavery in the states.” As late as August, 1862, Lincoln was pre- 
cise and unequivocal as to his purpose. In his famous public 
reply to Horace Greeley’s advocacy of emancipation, the Presi- 
dent who would be known as the Great Emancipator wrote: 
“My paramount objective in this struggle is to save the Union, 
and is not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slaves I would do it, and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save 
it by freeing some and leaving others alone I would also do 
that.” 

But, as we all know and as the pro-war abolitionists had pre- 
dicted, Lincoln did decide that he had to free the slaves, or 
rather some of them, in order to save the Union (indeed, his 
letter to Greeley was written exactly one month after he wrote 
the first draft of the Emancipation Proclamation).* Even so, in 
retrospect it appears that those abolitionists who refused to fol- 
low Garrison and Phillips into active support of the war showed 
the greater wisdom, for the motives behind abolition and the 
Reconstruction amendments had serious effects on the quality 
of freedom thereby bestowed. It was obvious to many that 
freedom granted purely for the purpose of military necessity 
would be severely limited. As Lydia Maria Child accurately pre- 
dicted in 1862, before the Emancipation Proclamation had been 
proclaimed, ‘Even should [the slaves] be emancipated, merely 
as a ‘war necessity,’ everything must go wrong, if there is no 
heart or conscience on the subject.” 

Just as there was no conscience in emancipation, so there was 
little in the Reconstruction legislation. The First Reconstruction 
Act, as C. Vann Woodward has recently written, “was not pri- 
marily devised for the protection of Negro rights and the provi- 
sion of Negro equality. Its primary purpose, however awk- 
wardly and poorly implemented, was to put the Southern States 
under the control of men loyal to the Union. . . .” 


* The Proclamation applied only to those areas in the South still at war 
with the United States, not to those under federal control. It was said at 
the time that Lincoln freed the slaves only where he did not have the power 
to do so. As the London Spectator dryly observed, the underlying principle 
was “not that a human being cannot justly own another, but that he cannot 
own him unless he is loyal to the United States.” 
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Indeed, as Woodward indicates, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to suggest that the primary concern of most Reconstruc- 
tion legislators was with whites in the North, not blacks in the 
South. It was feared that unless the freedom of the ex-slaves 
was secured in the South they would swarm over the North in 
search of it. There is even evidence that suggests that those 
who drafted the Fifteenth Amendment were more concerned 
with securing Republican majorities in the North (where most 
states still refused to enfranchise Negroes) than civil rights for 
Negroes in the South. This is not to deny that there was some 
sincere support for Negro rights, but, as Woodward points out, 
“it was not the antislavery idealists who shaped the Fifteenth 
Amendment and guided it through Congress. The effective lead- 
ers of legislative action were moderates with practical political 
considerations in mind—particularly that thin margin of differ- 
ence in partisan voting strength in certain Northern states.” The 
Fifteenth Amendment has often been seen as the crowning suc- 
cess of idealistic Northern war aims. But read more carefully, as 
Woodward concludes, it ““reveals more deviousness than clarity 
of purpose, more partisan needs than idealistic aims, more 
timidity than boldness.” Thus, if we are to justify the Civil 
War because it led to Reconstruction, our justification must be 
based on the legal possibilities Reconstruction created for future 
generations, not what it actually achieved or even tried to 
achieve for the slaves, whom it only partially freed. 

What little progress Negroes have been allowed to achieve 
has occurred almost exclusively in the past fifteen years. There 
is no doubt that the achievements of what Woodward calls the 
Second Reconstruction would have been a great deal more diffi- 
cult without those of the First, but are those achievements 
enough to justify the ravages of our Civil War? The question 
is not whether Negroes are better off today than they would 
have been had there been no war. We may assume that they are. 
The question is whether the quantity and quality of freedom 
our society has been willing to grant is valuable enough to jus- 
tify the death of one man for every six slaves who were freed. 
Everyone must work out his own equation for the moral calculus 
of war, his own formula to match ends with means. It is worth 
pointing out, however, that liberals generally object to sacri- 
ficing one generation for the possible benefit of the next, at 
least when other societies do it. It is no secret that real freedom 
for the Negro remained much more of a promise, or a hope, 
than a reality for nearly a century after the Civil War. Since 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., justified the war primarily as a noble 
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fight for freedom, it is difficult to understand how he could have 
been so optimistic about the results in 1949 when he wrote his 
article in Partisan Review. One wonders what examples of 
Negro freedom, what applications and affirmations of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, so inspired him that he was able to look 
with favor on a war that had sacrificed six hundred thousand 
lives on the altar of that freedom. 

I have no illusions about the Negroes’ fate had they not been 
freed by the war, and it could reasonably be argued that I would 
not question the efficacy or the morality of the war if I were 
black. Perhaps. But certainly there are many black militants 
today who feel no gratitude toward their emancipators, nor 
should they. They argue quite effectively that it would have 
been much better for all concerned if the slaves had seized their 
freedom rather than received it in bits and pieces as a result of 
quarrels among their oppressors. Our image of the “Sambo 
personality” and the happy, docile slave reinforces our skepti- 
cism that a successful slave revolt could have occurred, but no 
one can be sure what might have been. As Eugene Genovese 
has pointed out, slaves in Saint Domingue were described in 
the same fashion as Southern Sambos, until, that is, they rose 
up in the greatest slave revolt in history. If, as Genovese sug- 
gests, the French Jacobins had taken power in 1790 instead 
of 1794 and the slaves had been freed ‘‘as the result of the vicis- 
situdes of Jacobin-Girondist factionalism,” there would now be 
Haitian scholars attempting to explain the black’s docility in the 
face of oppression. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that there would have been 
a slave rebellion, but it does suggest that we are foolish if we 
assume that “it couldn’t happen here.” Even if slavery or some 
modified form of oppression (but what have we had if not modi- 
fied oppression?) had lasted weil into the twentieth century, 
there is no reason to assume that it would have lasted forever. 
The blacks would certainly have shared in the wave of anti- 
colonial feelings that has swept up other oppressed peoples in 
this century. Indeed, they are sharing in it even though sup- 
posedly freed. Even if an independent South resembled South 
Africa (which is unlikely since there has been cultural inter- 
dependence between the races in the South), there is room to 
question whether the difference between the conditions of Negro 
life in America and South Africa is so great as to justify over 
half a million deaths. Are we so accustomed to organized vio- 
lence that we automatically accept without question the conclu- 
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sion that the Civil War was justified even though it merely 
loosened the shackles of slavery? Can we be so sure that the 
privilege of moving from the plantation to the ghetto is worth 
the death and destruction of a brutal war? 

It could be argued that even though emancipation has not 
been complete, it nevertheless was a necessary preliminary to 
any future progress. It is true, of course, that history will not 
end this year, but this bit of knowledge is of limited value in 
evaluating the war. The argument of future progress—that the 
results of emancipation are not yet known—requires an opti- 
mism about the future that America’s treatment of the blacks in 
the past and present does not support. Moreover, the further 
into the future one projects this potential progress, the more 
difficult it becomes to argue that such progress would have been 
impossible but for emancipation in 1865. 

Another argument against a new revisionism is that the Civil 
War can be justified by what it prevented, if not by what it 
achieved. But one need not argue that Negroes are no better off 
because of the war; the question is whether there has been 
enough real, as opposed to merely legal, improvement to justify 
the terrible sacrifices required to achieve it. Even admitting that 
the Negroes’ plight has lessened, however, it is hard to say how 
much of that improvement is simply the seepage of industrial 
development and our involvement in two world wars. And it is 
highly unlikely that the spread of slavery into the territories or 
the South’s peaceful secession would have thwarted forever the 
development of industrialism and technology. It is possible that 
emancipation in 1865 speeded up the process, but that is a far 
different matter from saying that improvement in the Negroes’ 
condition would have been impossible without the Civil War. 
It is certainly possible to imagine other paths to the present and 
future (or another present and future) which, although they may 
have been worse than the one we have followed, would not have 
been enough worse to make up for the many who involuntarily 
paid for the difference with their lives. 

The only other justification for the Civil War, that it pre- 
served the American Union, is less difficult to deal with. Ever 
since the Puritans attempted to build their City on a Hill, 
Americans have assumed that their country was morally set 
off from Europe; commentators on our national character have 
all pointed to the qualities of innocence and virtuousness, of 
freedom from the guilt and corruption of the Old World, in 
Americans’ conceptions of themselves. 
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Robert Penn Warren has argued that this feeling of moral 
superiority, the “Treasury of Virtue,” as he calls it, derived in 
large part from the experience of freeing the slaves in the Civil 
War. Despite the overwhelming evidence that emancipation was 
merely a by-product of the war, not its purpose, the doctrine of 
the Treasury of Virtue views the war as a purposeful crusade 
so full of righteousness that there was enough left over to make 
up for whatever small failings subsequently occurred. “From 
the start,” Warren wrote, “America had had adequate baggage 
of self-righteousness and phariseeism, but with the Civil War 
came grace abounding. . . . From the start, Americans had a 
strong tendency to think of their land as the galahad among 
nations, and the Civil War, with its happy marriage of victory 
and virtue, converted this tendency into an article of faith nearly 
as sacrosanct as the Declaration of Independence.” This assump- 
tion of American virtue, of American grace in a sinful world, 
was reinforced by the experience of opposition to the tyrannies 
of Hitler and Stalin and was reflected in much of the new na- 
tionalist historiography. 

There is a great paradox in this contemporary liberal view of 
our history. It is well known that this hardheaded, tough- 
minded, pragmatic liberalism, the liberalism exemplified by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., is rooted in the moral and philosophical 
assumptions associated with Reinhold Niebuhr. But along with 
their pessimistic view of man and tragic view of history, derived 
from Niebuhr, these liberals incongruously link a highly san- 
guine and favorable view of the United States. According to 
Niebuhr, it is all but impossible for societies to act morally, but 
according to this liberal version of our history the United States 
has nearly always done so. Where the Niebuhrian universe is 
filled with fallible men, insoluble moral problems, and complex 
societies where good and evil (but mostly evil) are woven inex- 
tricably together, Schlesinger’s liberalism seems to see a history 
that reveals a virtuous, perfectible America opposing various 
enemies—the South, Germany, Russia—that are totally evil. 

It should be pointed out that Niebuhr’s disciples did not de- 
part from his position any more than he did himself. In Moral 
Man and Immoral Society he had written that nations become 
even more hypocritical than usual in time of war. “In the imag- 
ination of the simple patriot the nation is not society but So- 
ciety. Though its values are relative they appear . . . to be ab- 
solute. The religious instinct for the absolute is no less potent 
in patriotic religion than any other. The nation is always en- 
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dowed with the aura of the sacred. . . .” Niebuhr is no simple 
patriot, but the impact of war, hot and cold, did bring him under 
the influence of patriotic religion. As Christopher Lasch has 
pointed out, Niebuhr, like many others, believed the cold war 
forced an ultimate choice between “Marxist despotism” and the 
“open society” of the West. As the leader of the “Free World,” 
America, in short, became “Society,” its values absolute, its 
existence sacred. 

Thus, the tough-minded liberal view of the Civil War was 
informed by an assumption that the hard reality of evil made 
conflict necessary and by a commitment to the preservation of 
the United States at all costs. Schlesinger accused the revision- 
ists of being “sentimentalists’”” who attempted to “escape from 
the severe demands of moral decision,” who believed that “evil 
will be ‘outmoded’ by progress and that politics consequently 
does not impose on us the necessity for decision and for strug- 
gle.” But this “realism’’ now seems equally sentimental for be- 
lieving that total war can be moral and that America is exempt 
from the fallibility, self-interest, and collective egoism that Nie- 
buhr’s outlook attributes to other nations. If the revisionists 
were sentimentalists for putting their faith in Progress, certainly 
Niebuhrian liberals are equally sentimental for putting theirs in 
the United States. If the revisionists were optimistic for believ- 
ing that the Civil War could be avoided, Schlesinger and his 
sympathizers are equally optimistic for believing that the for- 
ward march of American progress justifies all the sacrifices along 
the way. 

For despite the participants in the American Celebration, the 
recent behavior of the United States does not inspire certainty 
that its preservation was worth whatever sacrifices other genera- 
tions were called on to make. Arguments that nearly any amount 
of death and suffering one hundred years ago were justified to 
preserve the United States because of its moral attributes can 
no longer be maintained, if, indeed, they ever could. It has be- 
come clear that we are a nation like all nations, that as a Great 
Power we are behaving no more morally than have other Great 
Powers. 

Since the Civil War, if not before, the pursuit of national 
policy has required the abandonment of many national ideals. 
Born on the proposition that legitimate government requires the 
consent of the governed, the United States nevertheless found 
it necessary to retain the allegiance of a substantial part of its 
population by force. Some of the more doctrinaire radicals of 
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the time could not support this effort. “The same principle that 
has always made me an uncompromising abolitionist,” said 
George Bassett, “now makes me an uncompromising secession- 
ist. It is the great natural and sacred right of self-government.” 
The radicalism of his contemporaries, however, had been re- 
placed by an uncompromising nationalism. There is a revealing 
parallel between the Northern position in the Civil War and re- 
cent American interventions in other civil wars. In both cases 
there is a professed commitment to the principle of self-deter- 
mination, but in both cases some attribute of those determining 
themselves invalidates the principle. In the case of the South, 
it was the presence of slavery; in our recent interventions, it 
was the presence of Communists, supposed or real, on one side 
of the conflict. 

Niebuhr has noted the irony involved in this compromising 
of ideals by both the Communists and the United States, al- 
though he thinks the Communists have jettisoned their earlier 
values far more willingly and completely than has the United 
States. “Insofar as communism tries to cover the ironic contrast 
between its original dreams of justice and virtue and its present 
realities by more and more desperate efforts to prove its tyranny 
to be ‘democracy’ and its imperialism to be the achievement of 
universal peace, it has already dissolved irony into pure evil.” 

The tyranny of our ghettoes and a “freedom” for Negroes 
that allows them an equal opportunity only to be killed in a 
cruel and unjust war have gone a long way toward dissolving 
America’s own irony. For those who are no longer communi- 
cants in our patriotic religion, the Civil War begins to appear 
as a tragedy unjustified by its results. In addition to realizing 
that war itself is at least as evil as any human or ideological 
enemy, many Americans have come to deemphasize the signifi- 
cance of merely legal reforms, which have only a limited effect 
on the quality of most people’s lives. Since the former revision- 
ists were not overly concerned with the plight of the Negro, they 
held that a war over his status was irrational and unnecessary. 
The new nationalists, on the other hand, were keenly sensitive 
to the immorality of chattel slavery, and they were willing to 
justify nearly any extreme to eradicate it. But after more than a 
hundred years of emancipation, over a decade since the Brown 
decision, and several civil rights laws, it is now apparent that 
much more than legal change is required to constitute real prog- 
ress. How naive it now seems to justify the slaughter of six 
hundred thousand men for the slim reward of a formalistic and 
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incomplete emancipation. Lydia Maria Child was right: because 
the nation has not demonstrated much “heart or conscience” on 
the subject of freedom for the ex-slaves, everything has gone 
wrong. 

It will be apparent that a new revisionism such as the one 
outlined above would, like all previous interpretations of the 
Civil War, be firmly rooted in its own time. Consequently, it 
may be invalidated (indeed, one hopes it will be invalidated) by 
future developments: if significant gains are made by Negroes, 
and those gains are seen as dependent upon emancipation in 
1865, then perhaps the sacrifices of the war should be regarded 
as justified. Thus the new revisionism may become as naive as 
the new nationalists’ interpretation now seems, but unfortu- 
nately it does seem appropriate for our own time. Even Lincoln 
can be called upon to support this view. At Gettysburg, he sol- 
emnly requested his audience to join him in resolving “. . . that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that this govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” This government did not perish from 
the earth, but that new birth of freedom never occurred. Sadly, 
we must conclude that those dead did die in vain. 


5 


The Reconstruction Era 


Constructive 
or Destructive? 


TO students of American history, the Civil War years stand 
in sharp contrast to those of the Reconstruction era. The war 
years represented a period of heroism and idealism; out of the 
travail of conflict there emerged a new American nationality 
that replaced the older sectional and state loyalties. Although 
the cost in lives and money was frightful, the divisions that had 
plagued Americans for over half a century were eliminated in 
the ordeal of fire. Henceforth, America would stand as a united 
country, destined to take its rightful place as one of the leading 
nations in the world. 

The Reconstruction era, on the other hand, conjures up a 
quite different picture. Just as the war years were dominated by 
heroism, the postwar period was characterized as being dom- 
inated by evil, power-seeking scoundrels, intent upon pursuing 
their narrow self-interest regardless of the cost to either the 
South or the nation. The result was a tragedy for all Americans 
—Northerners, Southerners, whites and blacks alike. Nothing 
short of a revolution, it seemed, could displace the forces of 
evil from power and restore the South and the nation to its 
rightful rulers. 

Between 1890 and 1930 few historians would have disagreed 
with this contrast of the two periods. If anything, most scholars 
during these years characterized Reconstruction in even harsher 
terms. Led by Professor William A. Dunning of Columbia Uni- 
versity—who literally founded the school of Reconstruction his- 
toriography that still bears his name—the historical profession 
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set out to prove that the years following the Civil War were 
marked by tragedy and pathos because men of good will were 
momentarily thrust out of power by the forces of evil. This 
period, in the words of one historian, “were years of revolu- 
tionary turmoil. . . . The prevailing note was one of tragedy. 
. . . Never have American public men in responsible positions, 
directing the destiny of the Nation, been so brutal, hypocritical, 
and corrupt. . . . The Southern people literally were put to the 
torture.” ! 

Underlying the interpretation of the Dunning school were two 
important assumptions. The first was that the South should have 
been restored to the Union quickly and without being exposed 
to Northern vengeance. Most Southerners, it was argued, had 
accepted their military defeat gracefully and were prepared to 
pledge their good faith and loyalty to the Union. Secondly, re- 
sponsibility for the freedmen should have been entrusted to 
white Southerners. Blacks, these historians believed, could never 
be integrated into American society on an equal plane with 
whites because of their former slave status and inferior racial 
characteristics. 

Working within the framework of these two assumptions, 
historians in the Dunning school tradition proceeded to study 
Reconstruction in terms of a struggle between elements of good 
and evil. On one side stood the forces of good—Northern and 
Southern Democrats and Republicans of the Andrew Johnson 
variety. These men, recognizing the necessity for compassion 
and leniency, were willing to forget the agonies of war and to 
forgive the South. On the opposing side were the forces of evil 
—scalawags, carpetbaggers, and above all, a group of radical 
and vindictive Republicans intent upon punishing the South by 
depriving the native aristocracy of their power and status, 
thereby ensuring the dominance of the Republican party in that 
section. Caught in the middle of this struggle were the helpless, 
impotent, and ignorant blacks, whose votes Were sought for sin- 
ister purposes by Radical Republicans who had little or no real 
concern for the welfare of the freedman once he had left the 
ballot box. 

The result of such a political alignment in the South, accord- 
ing to the Dunning school, was disastrous. The Radical carpet- 
bag state governments that came into power proved to be totally 
incompetent—in part because they included illiterate blacks 
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who were unprepared for the responsibilities of self govern- 
ment. Still worse, these governments were extraordinarily ex- 
pensive because they were corrupt. Most of them, indeed, left 
nothing but a legacy of huge debts. “Saddled with an irrespon- 
sible officialdom,” one Dunning school historian concluded, “the 
South was now plunged into debauchery, corruption, and pri- 
vate plundering unbelievable—suggesting that government had 
been transformed into an engine of destruction.” 2 

The decent whites in the South, the Dunning argument con- 
tinued, united out of sheer desperation to force the carpetbag- 
gers, scalawags, and blacks from power. In one state after 
another Radical rule was eventually overthrown and good gov- 
ernment restored. By the time of the presidential campaign of 
1876 only three states remained under Radical control. When 
the dispute over the contested election was resolved, Hayes 
withdrew the remaining federal troops from the South, and the 
three last Radical regimes fell from power. Thus the tragic era 
of Reconstruction came to an end. 

For nearly three decades after the turn of the century the 
Dunning point of view was the predominant one among most 
Americans historians. Many monographs on the history of indi- 
vidual Southern states were published, but most of them simply 
filled in pertinent details and left the larger picture virtually un- 
changed. All of these studies, despite their individual differ- 
ences, agreed that the Reconstruction period had been an abject 
and dismal failure. Not only had Reconstruction destroyed the 
two-party system in the South; it had left behind an enduring 
legacy of bitterness and hatred between the races. 

The first selection by Albert B. Moore is a good example of 
a historian writing about Reconstruction within the Dunning 
tradition. The events between 1865 and 1877, Moore argues, 
had the effect of converting the South into a colonial appendage 
of the North. To put it another way, the Reconstruction period 
was simply one phase of the process whereby the North at- 
tempted to remake the South in its own image; it was an attempt 
by a victor to punish the vanquished. Rejecting completely the 
assertion that the North was lenient, Moore emphasizes prop- 
erty confiscations, mental torture, and vindictive military rule. 
The political enfranchisement of blacks, which laid the basis for 
Carpetbag government, is to Moore perhaps the most incredible 
event of an incredible era. The result was the continued exacer- 
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bation of Southern economic, political, and social problems. The 
South, he concludes, was still paying for the dark legacy of 
Reconstruction in the twentieth century. 

In the late 1920’s, however, historians began to look at the 
events between 1865 and 1877 from a new and different per- 
spective. These revisionists—a term that distinguishes them 
from followers of the Dunning school—were much less certain 
that Reconstruction was as bad as had been commonly sup- 
posed. Influenced by the Progressive school of American his- 
toriography—which emphasized underlying economic factors 
in historical development—the revisionists began to restudy the 
entire Reconstruction period. As a result, they posed a sharp 
challenge to the Dunning school by changing the interpretive 
framework of the Reconstruction era. 

Generally speaking, the revisionists accepted most, if not all, 
of the findings of the Dunning school. The disagreement be- 
tween the two groups, therefore, arose from their different start- 
ing assumptions and the consequent interpretation of data rather 
than over disputed empirical data as such. Unlike the Dunning- 
ites, the revisionists could not view events between 1865 and 
1877 in terms of a morality play that depicted Reconstruction 
as a struggle between good and evil, white and black, and Dem- 
ocrats and Radical Republicans. Nor were the revisionists will- 
ing to accept the view that responsibility for the freedmen 
should have been entrusted to native white Southerners. Given 
these differences, it was understandable that the revisionist 
interpretation should differ sharply from that of the Dunning 
school. 

The second selection, written by Francis B. Simkins, a distin- 
guished Southern historian who published with Robert Woody 
in 1932 one of the first revisionist state studies, illustrates the 
reaction against the Dunning viewpoint. Pointing out that the 
overwhelming majority of Southerners lived quietly and peace- 
fully during these years, he emphasizes many of the construc- 
tive achievements of this era. Simkins, as a matter of fact, de- 
nies that the Radical program was radical within the accepted 
meaning of the word; indeed, the Radicals failed because they 
did not provide freedmen with a secure economic base. Past his- 
torians, he concludes, had given a distorted picture of Recon- 
struction because they had assumed that blacks were racially 
inferior. The result was a provincial approach to Reconstruction 
that was based on ignorance and priggishness. Only by aban- 
doning their biases could historians contribute to a more accu- 
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rate understanding of the past, thereby making possible rational 
discussion of one of the nation’s most critical dilemmas. 

While the revisionists often disagreed as much among them- 
selves as they did with the Dunning school, there were common 
areas of agreement that gave their writings a certain unity. Most 
revisionists viewed the problems of American society during 
these years in a broader context and concluded that they were 
national rather than sectional in scope. Corruption, to cite but 
one example, was not confined to the South. It was a national 
phenomenon in the postwar era and involved all sections, classes, 
and political parties alike. To single out the South in this regard 
was patently unfair and ahistorical. 

Revisionist historians attempted also to refute many of the 
familiar assertions of the Dunning school. In the first place, they 
denied that the Radical governments in the South were always 
dishonest, incompetent, and inefficient. On the contrary, they 
claimed, such governments accomplished much of the enduring 
value. The new constitutions written during Reconstruction rep- 
resented a vast improvement over the older ones and often sur- 
vived the overthrow of the men who had written them. Radical 
governments brought about many long-needed social reforms, 
including state-supported school systems for both blacks and 
whites, a revision of the judicial system, and improvements in 
local administration. Above all, these governments operated— 
at least in theory—on the premise that all men, white and black 
alike, were entitled to equal political and civil liberties. 

Second, the revisionists drew a sharply different portrait of 
blacks during Reconstruction. They denied that developments 
in the post-war South resulted from black participation in gov- 
ernment or that the freedmen were illiterate, naive, and inexpe- 
rienced. In no Southern state, they pointed out, did blacks con- 
trol both houses of the legislature. Moreover, there were no 
black governors and only one black state supreme court justice. 
Only two blacks were elected to the United States Senate and 
fifteen to the House of Representatives. Such statistics hardly 
supported the charge that the supposed excesses of Reconstruc- 
tion were due to political activities of black Americans. 

Indeed, the revisionists maintained that blacks, as a group, 
were quite capable of understanding where their own interests 
lay without disregarding the legitimate interests of others. The 
freedmen were able to participate at least as intelligently as 
other groups in the American political process. As Vernon L. 
Wharton concluded in his pioneering revisionist study of the 
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Negro in Mississippi after the Civil War, there was “‘little differ- 
ence . . . in the administration of . . . counties [having blacks 
on boards of supervisors] and that of counties under Demo- 
cratic control. . . . Altogether, as governments go, that sup- 
plied by the Negro and white Republicans in Mississippi be- 
tween 1870 and 1876 was not a bad government. . . . With 
their white Republican colleagues, they gave to the state a 
government of greatly expanded functions at a cost that was 
low in comparison with that of almost any other state.” * 

If black Americans were not the dominant group in most 
Radical governments, where did these governments get their 
support? In attempting to answer this question, revisionists 
again endeavored to refute the Dunning school contention that 
these governments were controlled by evil, power-hungry, 
profit-seeking carpetbaggers and renegade scalawags who used 
black votes to maintain themselves in power. The stereotype 
of the carpetbagger and scalawag, according to revisionists, was 
highly inaccurate and far too simplistic. Carpetbaggers, to take 
one group, migrated to the South for a variety of reasons— 
including the lure of wider and legitimate economic opportuni- 
ties as well as a desire to serve the former slaves in some hu- 
manitarian capacity. The scalawags were an equally diverse 
group. Within their ranks one could find former Southern 
unionists and Whigs, lower class whites who sought to use the 
Republican party as the vehicle for confiscating the property 
of the planter aristocrats, and businessmen attracted by the 
promise of industrialization. The Radical governments, then, 
had a wide base of indigenous support in most Southern states. 

Finally, the revisionists rejected the charge that the Radical 
governments were extraordinarily expensive and corrupt, or that 
they had saddled the South with a large public debt. It was true 
that state expenditures went up sharply after the war. This situ- 
ation was due, however, to understandable circumstances and 
not to inefficiency or theft. As in most postwar periods, the 
partial destruction of certain cities and areas required an in- 
fusion of public funds. Deferring regular appropriations during 
the war years also meant that a backlog of legitimate projects 
had accumulated. Most important of all, the South for the first 
time had to provide certain public facilities and social services 
for its black citizens. Southern states and communities had to 
build schools, and provide other facilities and services for blacks 
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which did not exist before the 1860’s and for which public funds 
had never been expended prior to this time. It is little won- 
der, then, that there was a rise in spending in the Reconstruction 
era. 

In examining the financial structure of Southern governments 
between 1865 and 1877, the revisionists also found that the rise 
in state debts, in some instances, was more apparent than real. 
Grants to railroad promoters, which in certain states accounted 
for a large proportion of the increase in the debt, were secured 
by a mortgage on the railroad property. Thus, the rise in the 
debt was backed by sound collateral. The amount of the debt 
chargeable to theft, the revisionists maintained, was negligible. 
Indeed, the restoration governments, which were dominated by 
supposedly honest Southerners, proved to be far more corrupt 
than those governments controlled by the Radicals. 

Although revisionists agreed that the Dunning interpretation 
of Reconstruction was inadequate—if not misleading—they had 
considerable difficulty themselves in synthesizing their own 
findings. If there was one idea on which the revisionists were 
united, it was their conviction that economic forces, which were 
related to the growth of an urban and industrialized nation, 
somehow played a major role during this period. Beneath the 
political and racial antagonisms of this era, some revisionists 
argued, lay opposing economic rivalries. Anxious to gain an ad- 
vantage over their competitors, many business interests used 
politics as the vehicle to further their economic ambitions— 
especially since the South, like the North and West, was ar- 
dently courting businessmen. The result was that economic 
rivalries were translated into political struggles. 

Revisionists also emphasized the crucial issue of race. During 
Reconstruction many former Whigs joined the Republican party 
because of its pro-business economic policies. These well-to-do 
conservatives, at first, were willing to promise blacks civil and 
political rights in return for their support at the polls. Within 
the Democratic party, however, lower class whites, fearful of 
possible encroachments by blacks upon their social status and 
economic position, raised the banner of race. Conservatives 
found their affiliation with the Republican party increasingly 
uncomfortable and they slowly began to drift back into the 
Democratic party. The fact that both parties were under the 
control of conservatives made it easier for former Republicans 
to shift their political allegiance. One result of the political 
alignment was that it left Southern blacks politically isolated 
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and without allies among the whites. When the move to elim- 
inate blacks from political life in the South got started, they 
could find little support among Southern whites. This political 
move came at a time when Northerners were disillusioned by 
the failure of the Radicals to achieve many of their idealistic 
aims for the freedmen. Tired of conflict and turmoil, Northern- 
ers became reconciled to the idea of letting the South work out 
its own destiny—even if it meant sacrificing the black people. 
Northern businessmen likewise became convinced that only 
Southern conservatives could restore order and stability and 
thus create a favorable environment for investment. 

The result was both a polarization of Southern politics along 
racial rather than economic lines and the emergence of the 
Democratic party as the white man’s party. For whites of lower 
class background, the primary goal was to maintain the South 
as a white man’s country. Upper class whites were also con- 
tented with the existing one-party political structure because 
they were permitted the dominant role in determining the future 
economic development of their section. 

The end of Reconstruction, according to the revisionists, was 
closely related to the triumph of business values and industrial 
capitalism. When the contested presidential election of 1876 re- 
sulted in an apparent deadlock between Rutherford B. Hayes, 
the Republican candidate, and Samuel J. Tilden, his Democratic 
opponent, some prominent Republicans saw an opportunity to 
rebuild their party in the South upon a new basis. Instead of 
basing their party upon propertyless, former slaves, they hoped 
to attract well-to-do former Whigs who had been forced into 
the Democratic party as a result of events during Reconstruc- 
tion. To accomplish this goal, a group of powerful Republican 
leaders began to work secretly to bring about a political realign- 
ment. If Southern Democratic congressmen would not stand in 
the way of Hayes’ election and also provide enough votes to per- 
mit the Republicans to organize the House of Representatives, 
these leaders were willing to promise the South federal subsi- 
dies—primarily for railroads—and also to name a Southerner as 
Postmaster General. 

The “Compromise of 1877,” as this political deal was called, 
was not fully carried out, but its larger implications survived 
unscathed. As C. Vann Woodward, the revisionist historian who 
propounded the thesis of such a political bargain, concluded, the 
Compromise “did not restore the old order in the South, nor 
did it restore the South to parity with other sections. It did 
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assure the dominant whites political autonomy and noninterven- 
tion in matters of race policy and promised them a share in the 
blessings of the new economic order. In return the South be- 
came, in effect, a satellite of the dominant region. So long as 
the Conservative Redeemers held control they scotched any 
tendency of the South to combine forces with the internal ene- 
mies of the new economy—laborites, Western agrarians, re- 
formers. Under the regime of the Redeemers the South became 
a bulwark instead of a menace to the new order.” 4 

Since the early 1950’s, a new school of Reconstruction histori- 
ography called the neo-revisionists has emerged. These histori- 
ans emphasized the moral rather than the economic basis of 
Reconstruction. The differences between the revisionists and 
neo-revisionists were often minimal since the latter frequently 
relied upon the findings of the former to reach their conclusions 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, to categorize certain his- 
torians as belonging to one group or another. Generally speak- 
ing, while the neo-revisionists accepted many findings of the re- 
visionists, they rejected the idea of interpreting Reconstruction 
in strictly economic terms. The Republican party, the neo-revis- 
ionists maintained, was not united on a pro-business economic 
program; it included individuals and groups holding quite differ- 
ent social and economic views. 

In interpreting Reconstruction, the neo-revisionists stressed 
the critical factor of race as a moral issue. One of the unresolved 
dilemmas after the Civil War, they claimed, was the exact role 
that blacks were to play in American society. Within the Re- 
publican party, a number of factions each offered their own solu- 
tion to this question. Andrew Johnson, who had been nominated 
as Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 on a Union party ticket de- 
spite his Democratic party affiliations, spoke for one segment 
of the party. To Johnson blacks were incapable of self-govern- 
ment. Consequently, he favored the state governments in the 
South that came back into the Union shortly after the end of the 
war under his own plan of reconstruction and went along with 
the Black Codes that denied black Americans many of their civil 
rights. 

Although Johnson was President as well as titular head of the 
Republican party, there was a great deal of opposition to his 
policies by a group known as the “Radicals.” Who were the 
Radical Republicans and what did they stand for? To the Dun- 
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ning school the Radicals were a group of vindictive politicians 
who were utterly amoral in their quest after power; they were 
merely interested in the black man for his vote. To revisionists 
the Radicals represented, at least in part, the interests of the 
industrial Northeast—men who wanted to use black votes to 
prevent the formation of a coalition of Western and Southern 
agrarian interests against the industrial capitalism of the North- 
east.” 

To the neo-revisionists, on the other hand, the Radicals were 
a much more complex group. Many of the Radicals, they 
claimed, had joined the Republican party in the 1850’s for 
moral and idealistic reasons—their antislavery zeal—rather than 
for economic motives. These men, seeking to eradicate all ves- 
tiges of slavery, were consistent in their demands before and 
after the war that blacks be given the same rights as white 
Americans. Their beliefs, of course, brought them to a face-to- 
face confrontation with President Johnson in the postwar period. 
In the ensuing struggle, the President, because of his political 
ineptness, soon found himself isolated. Taking advantage of the 
situation, the Radicals first won the support of conservative 
Republicans and then set out to remake Southern society by 
transferring political power from the planter class to the freed- 
men. The program of the Radicals, therefore, was motivated in 
large measure by idealism and a sincere humanitarian concern. 

In the third selection Kenneth M. Stampp analyzes the com- 
plex nature of radicalism in the 1860’s. Stampp begins by re- 
jecting the traditional stereotype of the average Radical as a 
figure motivated by vindictive considerations. He argues that 
the issues of the 1860’s were not artificial ones as the Dunning 
school had claimed. The central question of the postwar period 
was the place of the freedmen in American society. President 
Johnson and his followers believed in the innate racial inferi- 
ority of blacks; therefore they rejected any program based upon 
egalitarian assumptions. The Radicals, on the other hand, took 
seriously the ideals of equality, natural rights, and democracy. 
Indeed, most of these men had been closely associated with the 
ante-bellum abolitionist crusade. Stampp does not deny that the 
Radicals had other motives as well, for he admits that they saw 
black Americans as valuable additions to the Republican party. 
But most politicians, he argues, identify the welfare of the 
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nation with the welfare of their party. To argue that the Rad- 
icals had invidious and selfish motives, Stampp concludes, does 
them a severe injustice and results in a distorted picture of the 
Reconstruction era. 

The Radicals, according to the neo-revisionists, ultimately 
failed in their objectives. Most Americans, harboring conscious 
and unconscious racial antipathies, were not willing to accept 
blacks as equals. By the 1870’s the North was prepared to aban- 
don blacks to the white South for three reasons: a wish to 
return to the amicable prewar relations between the sections; 
a desire to promote industrial investment in the South; and a 
growing conviction that the cause of black Americans was no 
longer worth further strife. The tragedy of Reconstruction, the 
neo-revisionists maintained, was not that it occurred, but that 
it had ended short of achieving the major goal sought by the 
Radicals. 

The struggle over Reconstruction, nevertheless, had not been 
in vain. In addition to the many achievements of the Radical 
governments, the Radicals had succeeded in securing the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. These amend- 
ments, in the words of a leading neo-revisionist, ““which could 
have been adopted only under the conditions of radical recon- 
struction, make the blunders of that era, tragic though they 
were, dwindle into insignificance. For if it was worth four years 
of civil war to save the Union, it was worth a few years of 
radical reconstruction to give the American Negro the ultimate 
promise of equal civil and political rights.” ® 

The heroic (though tragic) interpretation of Reconstruction 
offered by Stampp did not remain unchallenged. Given the 
internal strife engendered by the continued existence of eco- 
nomic, political, and legal inequality, and the seeming resurgence 
of a radical critique of American institutions and society in the 
1960’s, it was not surprising that historians associated with the 
“New Left” would slowly begin to re-evaluate the events of 
the post-war years in a way that took sharp issue with Stampp. 
Staughton Lynd, for example, argued that it was pointless to 
debate endlessly the issue whether Northern policy was too 
hard or too soft following the end of the Civil War. Historians 
should focus instead on a discussion of the strategies of planned 
social change that might have succeeded in avoiding the trag- 
edies that followed. Conceding that Reconstruction failed and 
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that American society during the next century would reflect 
this failure, Lynd concluded “that the fundamental error in 
Reconstruction policy was that it did not give the freedman land 
of his own. Whether by confiscation of the property of lead- 
ing rebels, by a vigorous Southern homestead policy, or by 
some combination of the two, Congress should have given 
the ex-slaves the economic independence to resist political 
intimidation.” * 

The differences between the various schools of Reconstruc- 
tion historiography were partly a result of the particular milieu 
in which each had grown to maturity. The Dunning point of 
view, for example, originated in the late-nineteenth century and 
flowered in the early part of the twentieth. During these years 
the vast majority of white Americans assumed that blacks con- 
stituted an inferior race and one that was incapable of being 
fully assimilated into their society. Most Southerners had come 
to this conclusion well before the Civil War; many Northerners 
had come to the same conclusion after the debacle of Recon- 
struction seemingly vindicated this belief. Racism in America 
was buttressed further by the findings of the biological and 
social sciences in the late nineteenth century. Influenced by 
evolutionary concepts of Darwinism, some scientists argued 
that blacks had followed a unique evolutionary course which 
resulted in the creation of an inferior race. The racial prejudices 
of many Americans thus received what they believed to be 
scientific justification. 

Given these beliefs, it is not difficult to understand why the 
Dunning school interpretation gained rapid acceptance. The 
attempt by the Radicals to give equal rights to a supposedly 
inferior race did not appear to be sensible; state governments 
that included black officials and held power in part through 
black votes were bound to be inefficient, incompetent, and 
corrupt. Moreover, the Southern claim that responsibility for 
black people had to be entrusted to whites seemed entirely 
justifiable. The findings of the Dunning school that Reconstruc- 
tion was a tragic blunder doomed to failure from its very begin- 
ning came as no surprise to early twentieth-century Americans, 
most of whom were prepared to believe the worst about black 
Americans. 

The revisionist school, on the other hand, originated in a 

* Staughton Lynd, ed., Reconstruction (New York, 1967), p. 8. See also 
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somewhat different climate of opinion. By the 1920’s American 
historiography had come under the influence of the Progressive 
or “New History” school. This school, growing out of the dis- 
satisfaction with the older scientific school of historians that 
emphasized the collection of impartial empirical data and 
eschewed “subjective” interpretations, borrowed heavily from 
the new social sciences. The New History sought to explain 
historical change by isolating underlying economic and social 
forces that transformed institutions and social structures. In 
place of tradition and stability it emphasized change and con- 
flict. Progressive and democratic in their orientation, Pro- 
gressive historians attempted to explain the present in terms of 
the dynamic and impersonal forces that had transformed Amer- 
ican society. 

The revisionists, then, rejected the moralistic tone of the 
Dunning school. They sought instead to identify the historical 
forces responsible for many of the developments following the 
Civil War. Economic and social factors, they maintained, were 
basic to this era. The real conflict was not between North and 
South, white and black; it was between industrial capitalism 
and agrarianism, with the former ultimately emerging victori- 
ous. Thus, the question of the status of black people in Amer- 
ican society was simply a facade for the more basic conflicts 
that lay hidden beneath the surface. Reconstruction, they con- 
cluded, was the first phase in the emergence of the United States 
as a leading industrial and capitalist nation. 

The neo-revisionist school, although owing much to the revi- 
sionists, was influenced by the egalitarian emphasis of the 
1940’s and the period following the Second World War. Indica- 
tive of changing attitudes toward blacks was the publication in 
1944 of the monumental study by Gunnar Myrdal and _ his 
associates, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy. Myrdal, a distinguished Swedish sociolo- 
gist, was commissioned by the Carnegie Foundation in the 
late 1930’s to undertake a comprehensive study of black people 
in the United States. Although emphasizing that a variety of 
complex factors were responsible for the depressed condition of 
American blacks, Myrdal argued that the problem was basically 
a moral one. Americans, he wrote, held a political creed that 
stressed the equality of all men. This ideal, however, was con- 
stantly confronted with the inescapable reality that in the 
United States white citizens refused to accept blacks as their 
equals. Thus many Americans were caught in a dilemma be- 
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tween theory and practice, causing them to suffer an internal 
moral conflict. Myrdal’s work anticipated, in part, the thinking 
behind the civil rights movement of the 1950’s. 

In evaluating events between 1865 and 1877, neo-revisionist 
historians began to shift the focus of previous schools. The 
issue of equal rights for blacks, neo-revisionists maintained, 
was not a false one even though it was complicated by eco- 
nomic and other factors. In a real sense, the fundamental prob- 
lem of Reconstruction was whether or not white Americans 
were prepared to accept the freedmen as equal partners. Even 
though the Radicals ultimately failed in achieving their egali- 
tarian goals, they left an enduring legacy in the form of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. These amendments gave 
black people citizenship, promised them equal protection under 
the laws, and gave them the right to vote. That America did 
not honor these promises in the decades after Reconstruction 
in no way detracted from the idealism of those responsible for 
these amendments. Indeed, the importance of these amendments 
took on a new meaning as they gave legal sanction to civil 
rights after the Second World War. 

Historians of the ‘New Left,” on the other hand, saw Recon- 
struction as a failure because Americans had not faced up to 
the problems arising out of the end of slavery. Reflecting their 
own disillusionment and dissatisfaction with contemporary 
America, they condemned the post-Civil War generation for its 
failure to restructure society and thereby give blacks (and other 
poor groups as well) an equitable share of America’s wealth. 
Reconstruction, they argued, represented but another unhappy 
chapter of American history; the past as well as the present 
merely revealed the widespread hypocrisy and corruption of 
ruling groups in the United States. 

Although it is possible to demonstrate that particular inter- 
pretations grew out of and reflected their own milieu, historians 
must still face the larger and more important problem of deter- 
mining the accuracy or inaccuracy of each interpretation.* Was 
Reconstruction, as the Dunning school argues, a tragedy for 
all Americans? Were the revisionists correct in stressing the 
achievements as well as the partial failures of this period, and 
emphasizing the fundamental economic factors? Were the neo- 


* For a discussion and an implicit condemnation of most schools of Re- 
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revisionists justified in insisting that the major issue during 
Reconstruction was indeed a moral one? Or were “New Left” 
historians correct in their assessment of the general failure of 
Reconstruction and American society? 

To answer these questions, historians must deal also with 
a number of subsidiary issues. Should the North have forgotten 
that it had taken four years of bloody and expensive conflict 
to keep America united and welcomed the South back into the 
Union in 1865 with open arms? Or was it proper for Northern 
Republicans to lay down certain conditions to ensure that 
slavery, legal or implied, would never again exist within the 
United States? What should have been the proper policy for 
both the federal and state governments to follow with regard 
to black Americans, and how were the voices of blacks to be 
heard during policy formation and implementation? Were 
Southerners justified in their belief that blacks were incapable 
of caring for themselves and that their future should be left 
in the hands of white men? Or were the Radicals correct in 
insisting that blacks had to be given the same legal and polit- 
ical rights that all Americans enjoyed? 

The answers to some of these questions will, in large meas- 
ure, determine the broader interpretive framework of the Recon- 
struction era. Although that period is nearly a century away 
from our own, some of the basic conflicts common to both 
remain unresolved and as pressing as ever. Time and circum- 
stance may have changed; new leaders may have emerged; yet 
the fundamental dilemma of what role black people should play 
in American civilization remains a controversial and vital one. 


Albert B. Moore 
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THE South has long been, and to some extent still is, in the 
throes of being reconstructed by forces operating from outside 
the region. Ramifications of this reconstruction process account 
in large degree for certain conditions in the South today and 
for its place in the nation. They explain how the South has 
acquired a colonial status, not only in the economic system but 
also in the psychology, sentiment, culture, and politics of the 
nation. 

While this address is concerned primarily with the recon- 
struction of the South after the Civil War, it takes cognizance 
of the fact that the reconstruction of the South by the North 
has been going on more than one hundred years. Prior to the 
Civil War it took the form of a savage attack upon slavery and 
southern society, though it had other connotations. The North- 
east with its western extensions, possessed of what one writer 
has called “egocentric sectionalism’—that is, the conviction 
that it was not a section but the whole United States and that, 
therefore, its pattern of life must prevail throughout the coun- 
try—undertook after 1830 to reconstruct the South into con- 
formity and into a subordinate position. With furious denuncia- 
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tions and menacing gestures and actions it drove the South into 
secession and war, destroyed its power, and reconstructed it 
with a vengeance and violence remarkable in the history of 
human conflict. This is not to give the South a clear bill of 
health; but whatever the rights and wrongs of the controversy, 
the Civil War, broadly speaking, was the tragic drama of a 
movement to reconstruct the South. 

We have formed the habit of examining the phenomena of 
the reconstruction of the South after the Civil War—that is, the 
period 1865-1877—in a very objective, almost casual, way and 
with little regard to their essence and their significance in 
southern and national history. While avoiding the emotional 
approach one should not forget that it was, after all, a settle- 
ment imposed by the victors in war, and should be studied in 
all its effects, immediate and far reaching, on its victims. An 
investigation of the effects on the victors themselves would also 
be an interesting adventure. It is a chapter in the history of the 
punishment of the defeated in war. The observations of a 
competent historian from another country, coming upon the 
subject for the first time, taking nothing for granted and mak- 
ing a critical analysis of its severity compared with the punish- 
ment of losers in wars in general, would make interesting 
reading. 

The war set the stage for a complete reconstruction of the 
South. Furious hatred, politics, economic considerations, and a 
curious conviction that God had joined a righteous North to 
use it as an instrument for the purging of the wicked South 
gave a keen edge to the old reconstruction urge. The victories 
of bullets and bayonets were followed by the equally victorious 
attack of tongues and pens. Ministers mounted their pulpits on 
Easter Sunday, the day following President Lincoln’s tragic 
death, and assured their sad auditors that God’s will had been 
done, that the President had been removed because his heart 
was too merciful to punish the South as God required. An 
eminent New York divine assured his audience that the vice- 
regent of Christ, the new president, Andrew Johnson, was 
mandated from on high “to hew the rebels in pieces before the 
Lord.” “So let us say,” with becoming piety and sweet submis- 
siveness he enjoined, ‘“God’s will be done.” Whether the min- 
isters thought, after they discovered that Johnson was opposed 
to a reign of terror, that the Lord had made a mistake is not a 
matter of record. As Professor Paul H. Buck has said, “It was 
in the churches that one found the utmost intolerance, bitter- 
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ness, and unforgiveness during the sad months that followed 
Appomattox.” Henry Ward Beecher, one of the more moderate 
northern preachers, thought the South was “rotten.” “No 
timber,” said he, “grown in its cursed soil is fit for the ribs of 
our ship of state or for our household homes.” The newspapers 
spread abroad the preachers’ gospel of righteous vindictiveness 
and expounded further the idea that drastic punishment of the 
South was essential for the security of the Union. 

Many unfriendly writers invaded the South, found what they 
wanted, and wrote books, articles, and editorials that strength- 
ened the conviction that the South must be torn to pieces and 
made anew. Books, journals, and newspapers stimulated the 
impulse to be vigilant and stern, to repress and purge. A jugger- 
naut of propaganda, stemming from the various sources of public 
instruction, prepared the way for the crucifixion of the South. 
The South of slavery and treason, of continuous outrages 
against the Negroes and Northerners, of haughty spirit and 
stubborn conviction, and of superiority complex, must be hum- 
bled and made respectable or be annihilated, so that it could 
never become again a strong factor in national politics. 

The South did little or nothing to neutralize Radical northern 
propaganda. To be sure, a few journalists, like A. T. Bledsoe, 
complained about “the cunningly devised fables, and the vile 
calumnies, with which a partisan press and a Puritanical pulpit 
have flooded the North,” but their vituperative responses to 
vituperative attacks did more harm than good. There was, in the 
very nature of things, little that the South could do to disabuse 
the Radical northern mind that was disposed to believe evil of 
it. There was simply no escape for Southerners from an awful 
scourge. Even more courage and fortitude than they had dis- 
played on the battlefield would be required to endure what was 
in store for them. 

As much as Reconstruction has been studied in this country 
it should not at this late hour be necessary to point out its 
severity, its permanent effects upon the South, and its influ- 
ence upon various aspects of our national history. Yet few have 
examined critically the harshness of it and its persistent and 
manifold effects. While crucifying the South, the dominant 
Radical group of the North, thanks to the blindness of hatred, 
believed it was being lenient. Because no lives were taken 
but there are some things more agonizing than death—for the 
“crimes of treason and rebellion,” the North has prided itself 
on its magnanimity; and its historians have been strangely 
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oblivious of property confiscations and mental tortures. It 
seemed to the late James Ford Rhodes ‘the mildest punishment 
ever inflicted after an unsuccessful Civil War.” But this was 
no ordinary civil war, if, indeed, it should be classed as a civil 
war. The thesis of leniency has oddly persisted. When the 
Germans protested to high heaven against the severity of the 
Versailles Treaty they had sympathizers in this country who 
compared the generosity of the North in its treatment of the 
South with the harshness of the Versailles Treaty. But the late 
Professor Carl Russell Fish of the University of Wisconsin, in 
his article on “The German Indemnity and the South,” dis- 
credited the theory of generosity on the part of the North. He 
showed that the South was punished more than Germany, 
though he touched upon only a few phases of the South’s 
burdens. 

Professor Buck in his delightful and highly informative book, 
The Road to Reunion, recognized Reconstruction as “disorder 
worse than war and oppression unequalled in American annals,” 
but made a serious error when he stated that “virtually no 
property” was confiscated. He overlooked the confiscation of 
large quantities of cotton—estimated in the minority report of 
the Ku Klux Klan Committee at two million bales—then selling 
for a very high price and most of which belonged to private 
citizens. The abolition of slavery wiped out about two billion 
dollars of capital and reduced the value of real estate by at least 
that amount. This was confiscation of property and the repudia- 
tion of Confederate currency, the Confederate bonded debt, and 
the war debts of the states, all amounting to no less than three 
billion dollars, was confiscation of property rights. As inevitable 
as much of this was, it represented a frightful confiscation of 
property. 

The freeing of the slaves not only cost the South two billion 
dollars but it also forced upon that section an economic and 
social revolution. It subverted a mode of life almost as old as 
the South itself. The repudiation of its debts impoverished the 
South and destroyed its financial relationships. While the South 
lost its debts, it had to pay its full share of the northern debts 
which amounted to about four-fifths of the total northern war 
expenses. The money for this debt was spent in the North for 
its upbuilding. It paid also its share of the $20,000,000 returned 
by the Federal treasury to the northern states for direct taxes 
collected from them during the war, and of extravagant pen- 
sions to Union soldiers. Professor James L. Sellers estimates 
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that the South paid in these ways an indemnity of at least a 
billion dollars to the North. 

The South accepted the results of the war—the doom of 
slavery and the doctrine of secession—as inevitable and its 
leaders sought to restore their respective states as speedily as 
possible to their normal position in the Union. But despite its 
acceptance in good faith of the declared aims of the North, the 
South was forced through the gauntlet of two plans of Recon- 
struction. The people conformed in good faith to the require- 
ments of President Johnson’s plan, but Congress repudiated this 
plan and forced the South to begin de novo the process of 
Reconstruction. Pending its restoration, it was put under the 
heel of military authority, though there was no problem that 
exceeded the power of civil authority to handle. Objectively 
viewed, it is a singular fact that it took three years to restore 
the South to the Union. It is little short of amazing that for 
a dozen years after the war Federal troops were stationed in 
the South among an orderly people who had played a leading 
role in the building and guidance of the nation since colonial 
times, and who now sought nothing so much as peace and 
surcease from strife. For much of the period government was 
a hodgepodge of activities by the civil authorities, the army, 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau, with the President of the United 
States working through any or all of these agencies. Most of 
the serious problems of government were precipitated by out- 
side influences and conspiracies. 

The political enfranchisement of four million Negroes, from 
whose necks the yoke of slavery had just been lifted, is the 
most startling fact about Reconstruction, and a fact of tremen- 
dous impact in southern history. There is nothing in the history 
of democracy comparable to it. To give the Negroes the ballot 
and office—ranging from constable to governor—and the right 
to sit in state legislatures and in Congress, while depriving their 
former masters of their political rights and the South of its 
trained leadership, is one of the most astounding facts in the 
history of reconstruction after war. It was a stroke of fanatical 
vengeance and design. The basic purpose of this sort of polit- 
ical reconstruction was to vouchsafe for the North—while 
chastising the South—the future control of the nation through 
the Republican party. The South was never again to be allowed 
to regain the economic and political position which it had 
occupied in the nation prior to 1860. 

Negro voting laid the basis for the Carpetbag regime. For 
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eight years Radical northern leaders, backed by the Washing- 
ton authorities and the army and aided by some native whites, 
pillaged and plundered and finished wrecking the South. North- 
ern teachers who invaded the South to reconstruct its educa- 
tional and social system, and northern preachers who came 
down to restore the unity of the churches by a reconstruction 
formula that required Southerners to bend the knee and confess 
their sins helped the politicians, the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
the Loyal League to undermine the Negroes’ confidence in their 
white neighbors. The reconstruction policy of the churches did 
its part in stirring up both racial and sectional enmities. The 
Nation remarked, in 1879, the “Churches are doing their full 
share in causing permanent division.” Reconstruction affected 
the religious life of the country for fifty years and more after 
the Radicals were overthrown. The character of the Carpetbag- 
Scalawag-Negro governments was well stated by the New York 
Herald which said the South is “to be governed by blacks 
spurred on by worse than blacks. . . . This is the most abom- 
inable phase barbarism has assumed since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. . . . It is not right to make slaves of white men even 
though they have been former masters of blacks. This is but 
a change in a system of bondage that is rendered the more 
odious and intolerable because it has been inaugurated in an 
enlightened instead of a dark and uncivilized age.” 

It would be safe to say that the people of the North never 
understood how the South suffered during the Radical regime. 
The Radicals who controlled most of the organs of public opin- 
ion were in no attitude of mind to listen to southern complaints, 
and most people were too busy with the pursuit of alluring 
business opportunities that unfolded before them to think much 
of what was going on down South. In some respects conditions 
in the South at the end of the Radical regime remind one of 
the plight of the Germans at the end of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The South staggered out of the Reconstruction, which ended 
officially in 1877, embittered, impoverished, encumbered with 
debt, and discredited by Radical propaganda. It had won after 
many frightful years the right to govern itself again, but there 
were still white men who could not vote and for many years 
there was danger of the federal regulation of elections and a 
resurgence of Negro power in politics. 

The tax load had been devastating. The lands of thousands 
upon thousands had been sold for taxes. Huge state and local 
debts, much of which was fraudulent, had been piled up. So 
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many bonds, legal and illegal, had been sold that public credit 
was destroyed. The people stood, like the servant of Holy Writ, 
ten thousand talents in debt with not one farthing to pay. They 
had to solve the paradoxical problem of scaling down public 
debts—a bewildering compound of legal and illegal and far too 
large to be borne—while restoring public credit. Northern hands 
had imposed the debts and northern hands held the repudiated 
bonds. Repudiation became another source of misunderstanding 
between the sections and another basis for charges of “Southern 
outrages.” 

Reconstruction profoundly and permanently affected the 
political life of the South. It gave the South the one party 
system. The white people rallied around the Democratic party 
standards to overthrow the Radical regime, and their continued 
co-operation was necessary to prevent the Negroes from acquir- 
ing again the balance of power in politics. The terrible record 
of the Republican party during the Radical regime was an 
insuperable obstacle to its future success in the South. Hostility 
toward this party promoted devotion to the Democratic party. 
The complete domination of the latter party not only invested 
southern politics with the disadvantages of the one party sys- 
tem, but proved to be costly to the South in national politics. 
The Democratic party has been out of power most of the time 
in national politics and the Republican party naturally has not 
felt under obligation to do much for the South when it has had 
control of the national government. Even when the Democratic 
party has been in power the South has not had its share of 
patronage and appropriations, or of consideration in the formu- 
lation of national policies. The inequitable distribution of fed- 
eral relief funds between the states since 1930 is an illustration 
in point. Political expediency has been the controlling considera- 
tion and not gratitude for party loyalty, which calls to mind 
an old Virginian’s definition of political gratitude. Political grati- 
tude, he said, is a lively appreciation of favors yet to be received. 

Radical Reconstruction corrupted southern politics, and the 
prejudice aroused against Negro participation in politics led 
ultimately to the disfranchisement of most of the Negroes. 
Political habits formed in counteracting Carpetbag machina- 
tions and the presence of Negro voters continued to influence 
politics. Fraudulent methods were employed to control the 
Negro votes and when factions appeared among the whites they 
employed against each other the chicanery and frauds which 
they had used against the Radicals. 
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Reconstruction contributed to the proscription of the South 
in national politics and to provincialism in southern politics. 
Southerners so feared a recrudescence of Reconstruction in 
some form or other that for a generation they generally shrank 
from active participation in national affairs. Their attitude, gen- 
erally speaking, was that if the North would leave them alone 
it could direct national affairs. This begat provincialism and 
made the continued proscription of the South easier. Such a 
situation was not good for either the South or the North. 

Race friction and prejudice were engendered by Reconstruc- 
tion, which was an unfortunate thing for both races and espe- 
cially for the Negroes. It caused greater discriminations against 
the Negroes in politics and education, and in other ways. The 
Negroes had been so pampered and led as to arouse false 
notions and hopes among them and to make them for many 
years lame factors in the rebuilding of the South. The Negro 
after Reconstruction, and in large degree because of it, con- 
tinued and continues to be a source of division between the 
North and South. The North either could not or would not 
understand the necessity of race segregation, and the idea that 
the Negro must have a definite place in the scheme of life was 
obnoxious. Disfranchisement of the Negro, occasional race riots, 
and the sporadic mobbing of Negroes accused of heinous crimes 
gave rise to continued charges of “Southern outrages.” Criti- 
cisms from the North, generally based upon a lack of under- 
standing of the problem, seemed more a matter of censure than 
of true interest in the Negro. Thus, those who expected to see 
sectional strife over the status of the Negro disappear with the 
emancipation of the slaves were disillusioned. 

The Negro has been the cause of more misunderstanding 
and conflict between the sections than all things else. The North 
freed the Negro from slavery but by repressing and exploiting 
the South it has contributed much to conditions that have 
deprived him of some of the opportunities that a free man 
should have. If southern whites have suffered the pangs and 
restraints of poverty, the lot of the Negro has inevitably been 
worse. The shackles upon the Negro’s economic and cultural 
advancement have been formidable and deadening in their 
effects. Their inescapable lack of educational opportunities has 
been epitomized by the saying that the South has had the im- 
possible task of educating two races out of the poverty of one. 

In some respects the South has not pursued an enlightened 
policy toward the Negro. In ways it has exploited him. In the 
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struggle for existence the Negro too often has been overlooked. 
Prejudice, too, resulting to a large extent from Reconstruction 
experiences, has done its part. Southerners, determined that the 
political control of Negroes back in the old Reconstruction days 
shall not be repeated, and probably too apprehensive about the 
breaking down of social barriers between the two races, have 
been conservative and slow to see adjustments that need to be 
made and can be made for the good of both races. Northerners 
with little information, but sure of their superior understand- 
ing, have scolded and denounced after the fashion of the old 
abolitionists. They have protested and cast sweeping aspersions 
without making constructive suggestions or troubling them- 
selves to procure information upon which such suggestions 
could be based. Occasional violence against Negroes by igno- 
rant mobs and discriminations against the Negroes in the en- 
forcement of laws have evoked brutal and indiscriminating 
attacks from the northern press that remind one of journalism 
in the old Reconstruction days. Needless to say, such criticisms 
have contributed nothing to the southern Negro’s welfare or 
to national unity. 

The growing political power of the Negro in the North is 
adding to the Negro problem in the South. Many northern 
politicians to gain the political support of the northern Negroes 
—and, eventually, those of the South—are now supporting 
radical Negro leaders in their demand for a sweeping change 
in the status of the Negro in the South. But efforts to subvert 
the social system of the South will lead to more friction between 
the North and South and to bitter racial antagonisms. 

The impoverishment of the people by Reconstruction and 
the heavy debt load imposed by it were most serious impedi- 
ments to progress. They hindered economic advancement and 
educational achievement. Vast hordes of children grew to matu- 
rity unable even to read and write. It is impossible to measure 
the cost to the South of illiteracy alone resulting from the War 
and Reconstruction. Conditions brought about by Reconstruc- 
tion also caused a tremendous loss of manpower. They caused 
a large exodus of the white people of the South to diverse parts, 
and made the Negroes unfit to apply their productive powers. 
The loss of whites is well illustrated by Professor Walter L. 
Fleming’s statement that Alabama lost more manpower in 
Reconstruction than it lost in the War. 

The poverty attending Reconstruction laid the basis for the 
crop lien system and promoted sharecropping, and these more 
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than all things else have hindered rural progress. Hundreds of 
thousands of both the landless and the landed had nothing with 
which to start life over and the only source of credit was cotton. 
Merchants, with the assistance of eastern creditors, advanced 
supplies to farmers upon condition that they would produce 
cotton in sufficient quantity to cover the advances made to them. 
The merchant charged whatever prices he chose to and protected 
himself by taking a lien upon the cotton produced. Under the 
system the great mass of farmers became essentially serfs. To 
throw off the shackles required more resources than most of 
them possessed. 

Even at present a majority of southern tenant farmers depend 
for credit on their landlords, or on the “furnish merchants” for 
their supplies. The landlord, moreover, who stakes all on cotton 
or tobacco, is a bad credit risk. For this reason he pays interest 
rates as high as twenty percent, and naturally his tenants pay 
more. It has been estimated that those who depend on the mer- 
chant for supplies pay as much as thirty percent interest even 
on food and feed supplies. Credit unions and the Farm Security 
and Farm Credit Administrations have helped many of the 
farmers, but farm credit facilities are still sadly lacking in the 
South. Louis XIV’s remark that “Credit supports agriculture, 
as the rope supports the hanged” has been abundantly verified 
in the South. 

Thus, Reconstruction made a large contribution to the de- 
velopment of a slum-folk class in the rural South. The share- 
cropper-crop-lien farm economy of the South has produced a 
human erosion system more costly than soil erosion. In fact 
the two have gone hand in hand. These things always come to 
mind when in this day of national championships the South is 
referred to as the nation’s ‘Economic Problem No. 1.” 

Reconstruction and its aftermath prevented the flow of popu- 
lation and money into the South. The 37,000,000 increase in 
population between 1870 and 1900 was largely in the North. 
The South’s increase, except in Florida and Texas, was prin- 
cipally native and, as has been observed, it lost part of this 
increment. Northerners who moved and the millions of Euro- 
peans who came in either flocked to the industrial centers of 
the North or settled down on expansive fertile lands between 
Ohio and Kansas, made available by the Homestead Act. Most 
of the nation’s capital and credit resources were put into rail- 
road building and industrial and business pursuits north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. By 1890 the railroad pattern was laid 
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and most of the roads had been built to feed the North. In 
every phase of economic activity the South was a bad risk 
compared with the North. Not the least of the things that kept 
men and money out of the South were its debt load and the 
stigma of debt repudiation. Northern newspapers and journals 
lambasted the South for the sin of repudiation and warned 
investors and emigrants to shun the South. In addition to other 
risks, they would find, the Nation said, that in the South the 
“Sense of good faith is benumbed, if not dead,” and if they had 
anything to do with the South they would make themselves a 
part “of a community of swindlers.” Even Henry Clews, who 
had conspired with the Carpetbag racketeers to sell shoddy 
Reconstruction bonds to gullible buyers in the North and 
Europe, railed out against the spectacle of “Southern robbery.” 
The notion of southern depravity was long-lived. 

Between 1865 and 1900 a new republic of tremendous wealth 
and productive power was forged and concurrently there was a 
great educational development and a general advance in culture 
throughout the North. The South was a mere appendage to the 
new nation advancing through these epochal transformations; 
Reconstruction had assigned it a colonial status in all its rela- 
tions with the North. J. M. Cross of New York City, for ex- 
ample, wrote to John Letcher of Virginia on March 8, 1867, 
that “Northern civilization must go all the way over the South, 
which is only a question of time.” Some of those who had 
wanted to make the northern way of life the national way 
lived to see their wish a fait accompli. The patterns of national 
life were forming and henceforth were to be formed in the 
North and national unity was to be achieved by the conformity 
of the South to these patterns. Northerners have made little or 
no distinction between the North and the nation. The idea has 
become deeply imbedded throughout the country. For example, 
Professor Buck unconsciously expresses this attitude when he 
says, ‘The small farm worked in countless ways to bring South- 
ern life into closer harmony with the major trends in national 
life’—that is, northern life. The same idea is carried in one 
of the chapter titles—Nationalization of the South’—in Pro- 
fessor William B. Hesseltine’s recent History of the South. 
When the South has failed to conform it has been stigmatized 
as backward, provincial, and sectional. 

By 1900 the Old South was largely a thing of memory. 
Yearning for some of the good things of life, impulsive young 
men rejected ante-bellum traditions as inadequate to the needs 
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of the new South which must be built. They sneered at “mum- 
mies,” “mossbacks,” and “Bourbons” who cherished the Old 
South. Others, just as avid about the future of business and 
industry, hoped to bring over into the New South of their 
dreams the best of the old and thus merge “two distinct civiliza- 
tions” into a compound that some good day would surpass any- 
thing the North could show. They would leaven the lump of 
crass materialism with the leaven of graceful living. But to the 
older generation it seemed that those who were breaking loose 
from old moorings were bending “the knee to expediency” with 
little or no regard for principle. 


Francis B. Simkins 


“New Viewpoints of Southern Reconstruction,” Journal of Southern His- 
tory, V (February, 1939), pp. 49-61. Copyright 1939 by the Southern His- 
torical Association. Reprinted without footnotes by permission of the 
Managing Editor. 


THE issues of most periods of American history have been so 
satisfactorily settled that they are now significant only as pos- 
sible explanations of aspects of contemporary events and insti- 
tutions. This is not true of the main issue of the Reconstruction 
period: the great American race question. It is almost as timely 
today as when it arose in 1865; as one of its prominent students 
says, like Banquo’s ghost it will not down. Consequently, inter- 
pretations of the ten or twelve years following the Civil War 
seem destined, for an indefinite period, to have an influence 
beyond mere explanations of past events. The successful histo- 
rian of Reconstruction, by revealing early phases of the still 
burning race question, arouses more attention among the read- 
ing public than is usually accorded historical works. 

This continued survival of the leading issue of the post- 
bellum era explains why the interpretations of those years are 
so varied and numerous. Conservative scholars have described 
the follies and rascalities of Negro politicians and their Carpet- 
bagger friends so as to make the reader thankful that such 
knavery cannot be repeated in his time. Less scrupulous writers 
have so effectively correlated the events of Reconstruction with 
those of their own times that their books have been best sellers. 
The outstanding example of this is Claude Bowers’ Tragic Era, 
in which an attack upon the Republican enemies of Alfred E. 
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Smith in 1928 is veiled behind attacks upon the Republican 
leaders of 1868, 1872, and 1876. At least one novelist has so 
effectively connected certain lurid aspects of Reconstruction 
with the race prejudices prevailing in the South in his times 
that the situations he described have become a part of the 
Southern folk beliefs. The Ku Klux Klan is used as either a 
glamorous or sinister symbol for the arousal of issues of race, 
religion, and patriotism in which all Americans, radicals and 
reactionaries, Negro lovers and Negro haters, are vitally and 
perennially concerned. Reconstruction does not escape the atten- 
tion of contemporary religionists; and even the Marxians, who 
would settle great social and economic issues, use Reconstruc- 
tion experiences in their arguments. 

A biased interpretation of Reconstruction caused one of the 
most important political developments in the recent history of 
the South, the disfranchisement of the blacks. The fraud and 
violence by which this objective was first obtained was justified 
on a single ground: the memory of the alleged horrors of Recon- 
struction. Later, amid a flood of oratory concerned with this 
memory, the white rulers of the South, in constitutional con- 
ventions of the 1890’s and 1900’s, devised legal means to elim- 
inate the Negro vote. “Reconstruction,” asserted the prime 
justifier of this act, “was this villainy, anarchy, misrule and 
robbery, and I cannot, in any words that I possess, paint it.” 
These words of Ben Tillman were endorsed by all shades of 
white opinion from Carter Glass, Henry W. Grady, and Charles 
B. Aycock to Tom Watson, Hoke Smith, and James K. 
Vardaman. 

Historians, sensing that the discrediting of the period in 
which the Negro most freely participated in politics justifies his 
subsequent exclusion from those activities, have condemned the 
Reconstruction measures as sweepingly as have the Southern 
politicians. They have called the military rule by which these 
measures were inaugurated “as brutish a tyranny as ever 
marked the course of any government whose agents and 
organs claimed to be civilized”; they have termed the best of 
the Carpetbaggers “infamous scoundrels”; and they have de- 
scribed the enfranchised freedmen as belonging to a race 
“incapable of forming any judgment upon the actions of men.” 
The article on South Carolina in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in all seriousness concludes: ‘All the 
misfortunes of war itself are insignificant when compared with 
the sufferings of the people during Reconstruction.” 

The masses of white Southerners accept these judgments as 
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axiomatic. White Southerners will argue the issues of the Civil 
War and even the merits of the Democratic party, but there is 
scarcely one in a position of authority who will debate Negro 
suffrage and the related issues of Reconstruction. The wicked- 
ness of this regime and the righteousness of the manner in 
which it was destroyed are fundamentals of his civic code. Such 
a condemnation or commendation justifies the settlement of 
questions of the immediate past and are invoked to settle issues 
of even the remote future. 

This extremely partisan judgment of still timely historical 
events imposes upon the historian of Reconstruction a serious 
civic duty. He must foster more moderate, saner, perhaps newer 
views of his period. This the present writer attempts to do in 
the light of his investigations of the processes of Reconstruc- 
tion in the state where they were applied most radically. 

The capital blunder of the chronicler of Reconstruction is to 
treat that period like Carlyle’s portrayal of the French Revolu- 
tion, as a melodrama involving wild-eyed conspirators whose 
acts are best described in red flashes upon a canvas. Such a 
treatment creates the impression that Southern society was 
frenzied by misery. This is at best the picturesque pageantry of 
the artist; at worst, the cheap sensationalism of the journalist 
or the scenario writer. At all odds it is woefully one-sided and 
unhistorical. Of course the South during Reconstruction, like 
France during the Revolution, had its prophets of despair, its 
fanatical idealists, its unprincipled knaves. Luckily the behavior 
of these damned souls is not the whole story of Reconstruction, 
but merely a partial recording of the political aspects of the era. 
Some of the political acts were as sane and constructive as 
those of the French Revolution. They were concerned with 
educational, constitutional, and political reform, and were in- 
strumental in putting the Southern states in line with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the nineteenth century. 

The aberrations of the Reconstruction politicians were not 
accurate barometers of the actual behavior of the Southern 
people. The Reconstruction governments were not natural de- 
velopments from the conditions inherent in Southern life, but 
were, in a sense, artificial impositions from without. Frenzied 
politics did not necessarily reflect a frenzied social life. Despite 
strange doings in statehouses, the Southern people of both races 
lived as quietly and as normally during Reconstruction as in 
any politically disturbed period before or after. The defiance of 
the traditional caste division occasionally expressed in an offi- 
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cial reception or in an act of the legislature was not reflected 
generally in common social relations. No attempt was made to 
destroy white supremacy in the social or economic sphere or 
to sanction interracial marriages. The political aggressiveness 
of the Negroes, characteristic of the period, did not extend to 
other phases of human relations. A staunch Republican voter 
was often a good servant in the house of a white Democrat. 
Negro officeholders who were aggressive politically were known 
to observe carefully the etiquette of the Southern caste sys- 
tem. 

Moreover, in aspects of life not directly political there were 
achievements during the post-bellum era so quietly construc- 
tive that they have escaped the attention of most historians. 
This is true even of Du Bois, the colored author who ardently 
and extensively defends the Reconstruction record of his race. 

Foremost among these achievements were agricultural re- 
forms. While official agencies through Black Codes and the 
Freedmen’s Bureau were making fragmentary and generally 
unsuccessful attempts to redefine a shattered rural economy, 
the freedmen bargained themselves into an agricultural situa- 
tion unlike that of slavery and from their viewpoint advan- 
tageous. They worked beyond official purview. Although they 
were unable to gain legal title to the lands, they forced white 
competitors, for their labor in the expanding cotton fields, to 
establish them on separate farms in houses scattered over the 
land. This abandonment of the communal character of the 
Southern plantation bestowed upon the Negroes the American 
farmer’s ideal of independent existence. This was a revolu- 
tionary reform more important in the actual life of the freed- 
men than the sensational but largely unsuccessful political 
changes attempted at the time. There followed the negotiation 
of share crop arrangements and other types of labor contracts 
between the freedmen and the landlords. These agreements 
soon became fixed by custom. They proved to be a satisfactory 
modus vivendi and demonstrated the possibility of the two races 
living together in harmony under a regimen of freedom. 

Changes scarcely less significant took place in the religious 
sphere. Under slavery autonomous Negro churches had not been 
tolerated and blacks were forced to attend churches directed 
both administratively and doctrinally by the master race. Dur- 
ing Reconstruction the freedmen successfully asserted religious 
freedom and established independent churches. This secession 
was accomplished with a minimum of ill feeling and without 
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important doctrinal or ritualistic innovations by the seceding 
groups. But it was a momentous change in social relations. It 
has been permanent, having never been challenged by even 
the most reactionary social forces. Its importance to a people 
so intensely religious as are Southerners of both races is obvi- 
ous. The existence of perfectly independent Negro churches 
has given the black race opportunity for self-expression studi- 
ously denied it since Reconstruction in political and other non- 
religious fields. 

Another radical but constructive change of a nonpolitical 
character was the development of a new commercial system. 
The breakup of the plantations into small units created much 
small trade and a consequent demand for small credit. This was 
met by the creation of the crossroads stores and the commercial 
villages and towns with stores and banks. These new institu- 
tions were owned by an emergent economic group, the store- 
keepers, who dominated the Southern community as effectively, 
if not as glamorously, as the planters had once done. The store- 
keepers were often also bankers, planters, church deacons, and 
sometimes state senators. Their power was based on large 
profits realized from the new system of credit advances on 
unharvested crops. 

The assertion that the abnormalities of post-bellum politics 
did not adequately reflect the actualities of Southern life leads 
to the conviction that a balanced understanding of the period 
cannot be had without descriptions of social life. The social 
activities of both races remained relatively wholesome and 
happy; there was little of the misery, hatred, and repression 
often sweepingly ascribed to it by writers. There were camp 
meetings, dances, balls, tournaments, picnics, parades, agricul- 
tural fairs, lavish banquets, and indulgence in the vanities of 
personal adornment. There was, of course, much poverty, the 
shadow of the Lost Cause, and apprehension concerning pos- 
sible events in the political world. But there were fresh mem- 
ories of heroic events, and there were surviving warriors to 
give glamorous reality to these memories. Gaiety was disci- 
plined by recent tragedy, but it was not dampened by the 
utilitarianism of a more progressive age. 

The claim that the times were completely dominated by 
stark pessimism is refuted by the fact that during Reconstruc- 
tion the optimistic concept called the New South was born. It 
is true that predictions concerning a new civilization springing 
from the ruins of slavery and the Confederacy were premature. 
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It was ridiculous to call newspapers established amid the ruins 
of Columbia and the rice plantations The Phoenix and The New 
South. But the spirit of progress abroad in the land was not 
stifled by varied difficulties. It was fostered by some hopeful 
actualities—a new commercial life, the new banks, the high 
price of cotton, and the new agriculture made possible by the 
first extensive use of commercial fertilizer. An optimistic note 
was reflected in the newspapers. When in the 1880’s this hope- 
fulness germinated in the actualities of new industries and a 
philosophy of progress and reconciliation, it was from the seeds 
sown in the two previous decades. 

In one sense, those who have essayed books on Reconstruc- 
tion have closed their narratives before the actual reconstruction 
of the South began. The Northern reformers who arrived in the 
1860’s and 1870’s carrying carpetbags were driven out by 
Southerners armed with shotguns before these outsiders could 
make their projects effective. But a later generation of North- 
ern reformers, coming mostly in the twentieth century, have 
experienced a different reception. Riding in expensive auto- 
mobiles, emanating an aura of wealth, this later generation have, 
through lavish expenditures, received the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of Southerners. They have introduced Northern ideals of 
literature, architecture, and landscaping, and have instilled into 
the Southern mind a definite preference for Northern concepts 
of civilization. 

Those of us who are not willing to accept this thesis that the 
true reconstruction did not come until years after the so-called 
Reconstruction, should nevertheless feel obligated to watch for 
evidence during the 1870’s of the beginnings of the industrial, 
cultural, and psychical conquest by the North of the South 
which has shown itself so clearly in recent decades. Perhaps 
hidden beneath the seemingly premature and erratic actions of 
the Carpetbaggers were plans which have been executed by the 
rich Northerners of the twentieth century. 

As has been suggested, one of the most striking features of 
Southern society is the color line. This division under slavery 
was not as sharp as it is today. The influences of Reconstruc- 
tion induced this sharpening. The aggressiveness of the blacks 
and their allies caused resentment among the whites and conse- 
quent estrangement between the races. This alienation in turn 
caused the blacks, especially in social and economic relations, 
to grow more independent. If this thesis is true, the careful 
student of the post-bellum period is obligated to isolate those 
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interests and attitudes which account for the intensification of 
the caste division of Southern society. In doing this he will 
perhaps help explain the most important reality of interracial 
relations. 

One of the accepted conventions of Reconstruction scholars 
is that the Carpetbaggers failed because their measures were 
excessively radical. We have often been told how the Four 
Million were suddenly hurled from slavery into freedom; how 
black barbarians were forced to attempt the roles of New Eng- 
land gentlemen; how seven hundred thousand of these illiterates 
were given the vote and the privilege of officeholding. But were 
these measures genuine radicalism, actual uprootings which 
inevitably led to fundamental changes in Southern society? The 
answer is that they were scarcely more than artificial or super- 
imposed remedies from the outside which in no real sense struck 
at the roots of Southern life. 

A truly radical program would have called for the confisca- 
tion of land for the freedmen. Land was the principal form of 
Southern wealth, the only effective weapon with which the 
ex-slaves could have battled for economic competence and social 
equality. But the efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau in the direc- 
tion of land endowments for its wards were fitful and abortive. 
Conservative constitutional theory opposed any such meaning- 
ful enfranchisement. The dominant Radicalism of the day 
naively assumed that a people’s salvation could be obtained 
through the ballot and the spelling book. The freedmen got 
these but were allowed to continue in physical want, and even 
lost the industrial skills and disciplines they had inherited from 
slavery. No wonder they carried bags in which to bear away 
their suffrage and expected education to place them at the tables 
of the rich and competent. They were realists and their so-called 
benefactors were the deluded ones. Wise Tory statesmen like 
Bismarck, Lord Salisbury, and Alexander II would have put 
something in their bags and endowed them with tangible social 
privilege. 

In another vital respect the so-called Radicals of the 1860’s 
lost an opportunity to attempt genuine radicalism. They did not 
try to destroy the greatest obstacle to the Negroes’ salvation, 
the Southern caste system. Contemporary professions of such 
attempts lack sincerity. Anglo-Saxon race pride, New England 
standards of civilization, a respect for narrowly Protestant 
standards of morality were in the way. Attempts at fraterniza- 
tion between the races were stilted official affairs lacking in 
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that unconscious informality on which true sociability must be 
based. No one was ever allowed to forget that race distinctions 
existed. 

A distinguished Negro lecturer recently stated that the whole 
truth is not told by those books which assert that the blacks 
and their coadjutors were the sole aggressors of the Recon- 
struction period. Revolution was attempted on both sides. The 
blacks, of course, on their part, were sufficiently aggressive 
to demand the continuation of freedom and the vote and the 
liberties implied in these terms. But the whites also showed an 
aggressiveness which went beyond the maintenance of their 
traditional position in Southern society. They tightened the 
bonds of caste; they deprived the subordinate caste of many 
occupational opportunities enjoyed under slavery; they drove 
colored farmers from the land; they gradually deprived the 
blacks of a well-integrated position and imposed on them a 
status akin to pariahs whom many wished exiled. The disap- 
pearance of aristocratic prejudices against many forms of 
honest labor created the conviction that it was possible for 
Southern society to function without the despised African. Cer- 
tainly an appraisal of the helplessness of the blacks at the close 
of the Reconstruction era makes one wonder why the whites 
are not more often adjudged the actual revolutionaries of the 
times. Victory was in white hands—the actuality as well as 
the sentiment and the tradition. 

Several generations of historians have asserted that the 
Reconstruction governments were so grievously corrupt and 
extravagant that they checked all efforts at material rehabilita- 
tion. There was, of course, corruption and waste—expensive 
spittoons, thousand dollar bribes, fraudulent bonds, and so on. 
But the actual financial burdens of government which tolerated 
such acts have been exaggerated. Their expenditures seem small 
when compared with the budgets of twentieth-century states 
and extravagant only against the parsimony of the governments 
immediately preceding and following. The extravagant bond 
issues of the Reconstruction governments were not an immedi- 
ate burden upon contemporaries and afflicted subsequent gen- 
erations only to the extent to which they were not repudiated. 
The Radical governments, like the government of Louis XVI 
in France, failed not because their expenditures were burden- 
some but because they did not enjoy enough power and respect 
to force the taxpayers to yield funds sufficient to discharge the 
obligations of effective political establishments. There was a 
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taxpayers’ strike rather than a tax collectors’ orgy. Some Recon- 
struction governments could not pay their gas bills. 

A reinterpretation of the tax policies of the Radical regimes 
suggests a new explanation of the odious reputations possessed 
by these governments. Of course, a partial answer is that there 
was corruption and incompetence. Illiterate freedmen were 
easily seduced by unscrupulous Carpetbaggers and Scalawags. 
But were these malpractices the most serious offenses of the 
Reconstructionists? It seems that the worst crime of which they 
have been adjudged guilty was the violation of the American 
caste system. The crime of crimes was to encourage Negroes 
in voting, officeholding, and other functions of social equality. 
This supposedly criminal encouragement of the Negro is ex- 
ecrated ever more savagely as with the passing years race prej- 
udices continue to mount. Mild-mannered historians declare 
that the assertiveness resulting therefrom was grotesque and 
abnormal, while the more vehement writers call it the worst 
of civic scandals. Attempts to make the Reconstruction govern- 
ments reputable and honest have been treated with scorn, and 
the efforts of Negroes to approach the white man’s standards 
of civilization are adjudged more reprehensible than the be- 
havior of the more ignorant and corrupt. Social equality and 
negroism have not a chance to be respectable. 

Such views logically grow out of the conviction that the 
Negro belongs to an innately inferior race and is therefore 
incapable by his very nature of exercising with sagacity the 
higher attributes of civilization. James Ford Rhodes gives the 
viewpoint of moderate historians by declaring the Negro to be 
“one of the most inferior races of mankind” and by endorsing 
Brinton’s theory of the Negro’s arrested development at adoles- 
cence. John W. Burgess voices the opinions of the more prej- 
udiced when he says: ‘The claim that there is nothing in the 
color of the skin is a great sophism. A black skin means mem- 
bership in a race of men which has never succeeded in subject- 
ing passion to reason.” Less critical writers take such statements 
as so obviously true that they need no specific affirmation. 

The impartial historian, however, cannot so readily endorse 
this finding. His knowledge of the conclusions of modern 
anthropology casts grave doubts on the innate inferiority of 
the blacks. This knowledge, indeed, creates the necessity of 
explaining the conduct of the Negroes, during Reconstruction 
as well as during other times, on other than racial grounds. It 
also leads to the rejection of the gloomy generalization that the 
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race, because of its inherent nature, is destined to play forever 
its present inferior role. 

Loose assertions concerning Reconstruction as an attempt to 
return to the ideals of the jungle, as an effort to rebarbarize 
the Negro and to make South Carolina and Mississippi into 
African provinces, seem to have no basis in truth. Indeed, the 
exact opposite seems nearer the truth. Reconstruction can be 
interpreted as a definite step forward in the Anglicization or 
the Americanization of the blacks, certainly not their Africaniza- 
tion. The sagacious William A. Dunning tells the truth when 
he asserts that the newly-liberated freedmen were “fascinated 
with the pursuit of the white man’s culture.” This passion did 
not abate during the later years of Reconstruction; it is still a 
dominant feature of Negro life. The zeal with which the ex- 
slaves sought the benefits of literary education is unparalleled 
in history; this was the most obvious means of assimilating the 
white man’s culture. Although Negro society during the first 
years of freedom tended to grow independent of white society, 
it continued to imitate the culture of the superior caste. Among 
the more cultivated Negroes, the more independent their society 
is of the whites’, the stronger the resemblance. The radical 
changes in Negro religion which grew out of freedom were not 
in the direction of Africa, but rather in the direction of frontiers 
or backwoods America, with some imitations of Fifth Avenue 
standards of clerical correctness. The misbehavior of Negro 
politicians had no African coloring. Their bad manners were 
those of American rustics and their vices were not unlike those 
of contemporary Tammany politicians. It is true that variations 
in the dialect of the Southern Negroes were most pronounced 
in the years after the war, or at least they were then best recog- 
nized; but even in the Gullah speech of the Sea Islands, African 
words did not predominate. 

The efforts of certain Negroes of the post-bellum period to 
establish African connections were abortive. When cultured 
Negroes of the type of Martin R. Dulany tried to discover their 
African ancestors, they were guilty of a fatuous Americanism, 
different only in one respect from that of those Americans who 
trace their ancestors in England: the African quest could not 
be successful. The influences of slavery had resulted in such a 
thorough Americanization of the blacks that little African was 
left in their culture. This was the main reason why the efforts 
during Reconstruction to promote emigration to Liberia were 
a dismal failure. There was no more cultural affinity between 
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the Southern Negro and his African blood kin than between the 
American Negro and the Chinese. 

The aspersions on the freedmen for emulating the white 
man’s culture have been as unfair as the criticisms of them for 
the alleged attempt to Africanize the South. Numerous writers 
have ridiculed sooty women for wearing veils and gloves, for 
carrying umbrellas, for calling themselves “Mrs.” and “Miss,” 
and for retiring from the fields to establish firesides and homes. 
Likewise, the spectacle of Negro politicians trying to talk like 
Daniel Webster or Charles Sumner has caused jest, and undue 
emphasis has been placed upon the impracticability of the 
attempt to load the curricula of Negro schools with items of 
classical culture adapted from New England. But are these criti- 
cisms just? It is granted that such aspirations after the white 
man’s culture were often the result of uncritical enthusiasms 
and were beyond the immediate reach of an inexperienced 
people turned loose naked in the world. But measured accord- 
ing to the unescapable standards of American civilization, were 
these aspirations in the wrong direction? Were they not in the 
direction all Americans, including even those relegated to the 
lowest caste, seek to travel? The major problem of the Amer- 
ican Negro is to attain the standards of American civilization. 
This is a decree of circumstances which the American Negro 
has accepted without reluctance. Therefore, the Reconstruction- 
ists who held Boston and Massachusetts up as ideals for the 
blacks were not giving the wrong advice. The fact that this 
advice moved the Negroes profoundly, if not always saga- 
ciously, is a tribute to the sound instincts of these blacks and 
of their Reconstruction mentors. 

Historians of the South should adopt a more critical, creative, 
and tolerant attitude toward so important a period in the annals 
of their section as Reconstruction. This will promote truth and 
scholarship in the austere sense of those terms. It will do more. 
It will banish that provincialism which is based on priggishness 
and ignorance of comparisons; it will fortify the sound provin- 
cialism born of better understanding of one’s own province; 
and it will enrich those measured evaluations which are possible 
only after contact with other people’s provinces. A better com- 
prehension of the Reconstruction past will aid in the solution 
of the South’s great race problem. Bias and passion should be 
explained in rational terms in order that contemporaries may 
better understand the forces motivating them. In this modest 
way the great civic obligation of the historian can be discharged. 
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FOR more than two years, from the convening of Congress in 
December 1865 to the President’s impeachment trial in the 
spring of 1868, the radicals and the Johnsonians engaged in a 
fascinating dialogue. Some of the dialogue, to be sure, was shrill 
and irresponsible—a mere exchange of insults and false accusa- 
tions. But much of it was an intensely serious discussion of 
several fundamental problems: the proper relationship of the 
legislative and executive branches, the legitimate areas of fed- 
eral and state responsibility, and the terms that might justly be 
imposed upon the defeated South. . . . 

On both sides, however, the central issue of the dialogue was 
the place of the free Negro in American society. This was the 
question that the radicals and Johnsonians always came to 
sooner or later. Between them they gave shape to the debate— 
its terms, its form, its assumptions—that has raged with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity ever since. 

When the Negro was the subject of the dialogue, President 
Johnson ranged himself on the side of the racists and, in effect, 
demanded that the South remain a “white man’s country.” In 
his third annual message he told Congress that the Negroes 
were entitled to be “well and humanely governed” and to be 
protected in their rights of person and property. But, he added, 
“it must be acknowledged that in the progress of nations 
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negroes have shown less capacity for government than any 
other race of people. No independent government of any form 
has ever been successful in their hands. On the contrary, 
wherever they have been left to their own devices they have 
shown a constant tendency to relapse into barbarism. . . . The 
great difference between the two races in physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics will prevent an amalgamation or fusion of 
them together in one homogeneous mass. . . . Of all the dan- 
gers which our nation has yet encountered, none are equal to 
those which must result from the success of the effort now 
making to Africanize the [southern] half of our country.” 

The rebuttal came from the radicals of the reconstruction 
era: “This is not a ‘white man’s government,’ ” said Thaddeus 
Stevens. “To say so is political blasphemy, for it violates the 
fundamental principles of our gospel of liberty. This is man’s 
government; the government of all men alike.” The goal of 
reconstruction, Stevens maintained, was to give Negroes perfect 
equality before the law and “to overcome the prejudice and 
ignorance and wickedness which resisted such reform.” The 
South, said Charles Sumner, must be reconstructed in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
with government founded upon the consent of the governed. 
“T£ all whites must vote, then must all blacks.” And, added 
Senator Henry Wilson, ‘“we must see to it that the man made 
free by the Constitution . . . is a freeman indeed; that he can 
go where he pleases, work when and for whom he pleases; that 
he can sue and be sued; that he can lease and buy and sell and 
own property, real and personal; that he can go into the schools 
and educate himself and his children; that the rights and guar- 
antees of the . . . common law are his, and that he walks the 
earth, proud and erect in the conscious dignity of a free man.” 
Horace Greeley, in the New York Tribune, denounced the state 
laws that prohibited marriages between Negroes and whites 
and advocated their repeal. 

Demands for racial equality such as these went far beyond 
what the average white man, North or South, was then ready 
to support. . . . In their racial attitudes the radical Republicans 
were always a minority group, and it was only when they 
broadened their appeal—as the prewar abolitionists had done— 
that they managed for a time to win the general approval of 
the northern electorate. 

Moreover, the conservative Johnsonians would never concede 
that the radicals were seriously concerned about the welfare of 
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the Negro; nor would historians who wrote in the Dunning 
tradition. The radicals, they said, used the rhetoric of equality, 
natural rights, and democracy as a camouflage to conceal the 
sordid purposes that lay beneath their pretended idealism. The 
conservatives apparently could not believe that any sane white 
man would actually favor the equality of the races and make 
this a genuine reason for opposition to Johnson’s plan of recon- 
struction. Men who professed such a motive were either un- 
balanced fanatics or liars. The Johnsonians relegated a few of 
the radicals to the first of these categories but most of them to 
the second. In short, the typical radical had no sincere interest 
in the Negro at all—only a desire to exploit him. The vindica- 
tive radical would elevate the Negro to punish the southern 
white man; the ambitious radical would enfranchise the Negro 
to use him as a political tool; and the venal radical would mis- 
lead the Negro to protect the interests of northern business- 
men. 

These explanations of radical behavior introduce the ex- 
tremely subtle and elusive problem of motivation. In the cases 
of Lincoln and Johnson this subject is often dealt with as if it 
were really no problem at all. The two Presidents were above 
guile; they were incapable of thinking of reconstruction in 
terms of strategies; they had no secret motives. Lincoln asked 
for a swift and painless reconstruction program because he was 
without malice and overflowed with compassion. Johnson 
vetoed measures to protect southern Negroes because he re- 
spected the rights of the states and feared the expansion of 
federal power. This is what they said, and this is what they 
meant—and, indeed, there is no reason to doubt that what they 
said was, in part at least, what they meant. But the radicals ap- 
parently never said what they wanted; they were always guided 
by the unarticulated motive—or nearly always, save for those 
rare moments of candor when the mask was briefly lifted. 
Those moments of truth, the Johnsonians believed, occurred 
when the radicals betrayed some sordid purpose, not when they 
described some noble goal. The conservatives seldom doubted 
their capacity to understand why the radicals would protect 
the Negroes and overturn the Johnson governments in the 
South. But in actual fact they were about as reliable inter- 
preters of radical motivation as the radicals were of conservative 
motivation. 

This is not to say that the Johnsonians were altogether 
wrong in their appraisal of the radicals—when, for example, 
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they accused the radicals of vindictiveness. ‘Hate, revenge, and 
persecution enter largely into their composition,” wrote Gideon 
Welles. “These fanatics want a God to punish, not to love, those 
who do not agree with them.” Indeed, these men, who had just 
emerged from four years of war, did have in them a streak of 
hatred and bitterness toward the South, a desire to punish her 
for her “treason.”. . . 

Gideon Welles described a second motive of the radicals: 
political advantage. He was convinced that “intense partisan- 
ship” rather than philanthropy was at the root of the movement 
for Negro suffrage. Four fifths of the radicals, he wrote, “are 
small party men . . . without any knowledge of the science 
of government or of our Constitution. With them all the great, 
overpowering purpose and aim are office and patronage. Most 
of their legislation relates to office and their highest conception 
of legislative duty has in view place and how to get it.” 

Since Welles had himself spent many years in public life, 
one need not take at face value his seemingly naive dismay at 
discovering that radical politicians were, after all, motivated at 
least in part by considerations of practical politics. For surely 
they did search for means to keep their party in power and to 
consolidate its position. By 1865, the Republican party was no 
longer a spontaneous grass-roots movement as it had been to 
some extent at the time of its birth in the 1850’s. It had now 
become institutionalized; it was dominated by professional poli- 
ticians; and it had developed powerful political machines in the 
various northern states. Playing the political game according to 
a familiar set of rules, Republicans made the winning of elec- 
tions and control of the patronage ends in themselves. And the 
radicals clearly believed that postponing the seating of southern 
Congressmen and repudiating the Johnson governments would 
serve these ends. Moderate as well as radical Republicans were 
afraid that southern and western agrarians might once more 
combine in the Democratic party, for this was the alliance that 
had dominated national politics most of the time in prewar 
years. Equally distressing was the fact that the South would 
now actually have greater power in the House of Representa- 
tives than it did before the war. When southern Negroes were 
slaves only three fifths of them were counted in the apportion- 
ment of Representatives; but with slavery abolished, they 
would all be counted, and southern representation would be 
increased by approximately fifteen. This, said the radicals 
bitterly, would be the South’s reward for her treason! 
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The solution to this political dilemma, the radicals believed, 
was the enfranchisement of the Negroes and a vigorous cam- 
paign to win their votes for the Republican party. .. . 

The third motive of the radicals, according to the Johnso- 
nians, was to protect the interests of their northern business 
allies. “These Radical patriots are swindling the country while 
imposing on its credulity,” wrote Welles. ‘The granting of acts 
of incorporation, bounties, special privileges, favors, and prof- 
ligate legislation of every description is shocking.” And, indeed, 
the Congress that repudiated the Johnson governments in the 
South did devote much of its time to economic legislation: to 
tariff laws in support of iron and wool manufacturers; to vari- 
ous proposals for direct or indirect subsidizing of commercial 
interests; to measures beneficial to railroad builders; and to 
policies that would protect investors in national banks and 
government securities. The Republican party had become, in 
part, the political agency of the northern middle classes and of 
northern business enterprise. The postwar era was the time 
of the Great Barbecue, when the federal government, under 
Republican control, generously turned the nation’s natural re- 
sources over to individuals and corporations for private ex- 
ploitation. But the agrarian interests in the South and West, 
ever suspicious of bankers, capitalists, and urban entrepreneurs 
generally, posed a serious threat to the economic groups the 
Republican party represented and to the legislation passed for 
their benefit. . . . 

The Johnsonians and historians who wrote in the Dunning 
tradition thus demonstrated with abundant evidence that the 
radicals were something less than saints and that some of their 
motives were ignoble. But this leaves several aspects of the 
problem of radical motivation still unexplored. In the first place, 
even if one were to assume that radical motivation was entirely 
sordid, it does not necessarily follow that their program itself 
was reprehensible. Since their program included the granting 
of citizenship, civil rights, and the ballot to American Negroes, 
it may be that we are here confronted with a group which 
pursued objectives that were morally good for reasons that were 
morally bad. If that is the case, the historian will have to decide 
which has the greater historical significance: the praiseworthy 
program or the ignominious motive. He may, in fact, have to 
expand the classic moral dilemma of means and ends to means, 
motives, and ends. 

But this is only part of the problem. For, as we have seen, 
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the radicals in their public utterances, only rarely betrayed an 
unidealistic motive. . 

But the most important question is whether the radicals, as 
the Johnsonians believed, were almost never motivated by 
genuine idealism. Were their rare confessions of dishonorable 
purposes the only occasions when they spoke the truth? Were 
their far more numerous professions of exalted motives just so 
much sham? Assuming that men in public life normally display 
at least a modicum of honesty and decency along with their pre- 
sumed penchant for sly strategy, is there evidence to suggest 
that the radicals were below average in this respect? In answer- 
ing these questions one ought not pretend to have read the 
minds of the radicals more successfully than the Johnsonians 
did, or to know the precise mixture of base and noble motives 
that underlay their reconstruction plans. But when a substantial 
body of men are accused of more than normal moral corruption, 
the burden of proof is on the accusers. As a matter of fact, such 
evidence does not exist; instead, there are a number of circum- 
stances that suggest quite the opposite conclusion. 

Back in the 1850’s, when the Republican party was organ- 
ized, a variety of groups were attracted to it. Among them were 
men who had been active in the reform movements, including 
abolitionism, that had flourished in the 1830’s and 1840's. As 
heirs of the Enlightenment, these reformers believed in the 
doctrine of natural rights and in the equality of all men before 
the law and in the sight of God. Influenced by the romantic 
movement of the early nineteenth century, they had a transcen- 
dental faith in the essential goodness of man, in his ultimate 
perfectibility, and in his capacity to know truth intuitively. 
As nineteenth-century liberals, they believed in the autonomous 
individual—his right to control his own destiny—and therefore 
regarded slavery as the ultimate abomination. Moreover, they 
had an overpowering sense of personal guilt for the survival 
of evils such as slavery, and of duty to work for their eradica- 
tion. They joined the Republican party in order to make it a 
political agency of moral reform, especially to convert it into 
an instrument of the antislavery crusade. Even in the 1850’s 
the reformers were sometimes called radical Republicans; and 
though they were in a minority in the new party, they were the 
custodians of its conscience. Without them the party would 
have had no distinctive identity—it would have been, as one 
radical said, ‘“Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” 

The radicals had great influence at the first Republican na- 
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tional nominating convention in 1856, when the party platform 
reaffirmed the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
denounced slavery as a “relic of barbarism,” and demanded 
that Congress exclude slavery from all new states and terri- 
tories. During the next four years, the radicals opposed efforts 
to soften the platform of 1856 and to give greater emphasis to 
such mundane issues as the tariff, banking, and internal im- 
provements. In 1860, they threatened to quit the party if it 
betrayed its antislavery principles; one radical described the 
new platform and the moderate Lincoln as representing a 
“superficial and only half-developed Republicanism.” His strat- 
egy in that campaign was to “assume the whole movement to 
be antislavery, and on that account call on men to support it, 
and if any man fails, after election hold him up as an apostate 
from the faith.” 

During the secession crisis following Lincoln’s election, the 
radicals, by threatening again to desert the Republicans, played 
a crucial role in defeating those who urged compromise with 
the South. “I helped to make the Republican party,” vowed an 
Illinois radical, “and if it forsakes its distinctive ideas, I can 
help to tear it down, and help to erect a new party that shall 
never cower to any slave driver.” James Russell Lowell advised 
Republicans to stand firm, reminding them that “material 
prosperity was never known to abide long in a country that 
had lost its political morality. . . . It is time that the North 
should learn that it has nothing left to compromise but the rest 
of its self-respect.” 

When Civil War followed, the radicals had no doubt about 
its fundamental cause. It was, they said, the result of a “blas- 
phemous attempt to rear an empire on the cornerstone of 
human slavery”; hence there could be no domestic peace until 
slavery was abolished. To fight without this goal, argued 
Wendell Phillips, was to wage ‘a murderous and wasteful war 
. . . for no purpose at all.” The moral fervor which radicals 
injected into the war, as well as the logic of events, eventually 
transformed what began as a struggle to preserve the Union 
into a crusade for freedom. Among their victories the radicals 
counted the Confiscation Acts, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
the decision in 1863 to accept Negro recruits in the Union 
Army, and, finally, the Thirteenth Amendment. In short, much 
of the nobility of the Civil War years, and most of the idealism 
of the Union cause, were supplied by the radical Republi- 
cans. 
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This being the case, it would be difficult to explain why their 
idealism suddenly should have died in 1865, when they turned 
against Johnson and demanded that Negro freedom be given 
federal support. The radicals of the reconstruction era were 
either the reformers of the prewar years or men who had been 
strongly influenced by their moral imperatives. In fact, radical 
reconstruction ought to be viewed in part as the last great cru- 
sade of the nineteenth-century romantic reformers. Since the 
radicals were in politics, we may assume that they had learned 
to accommodate themselves to some of the practical realities of 
public life and that their pristine innocence may have eroded 
in the passing years. Nevertheless, it is likely that the radicals 
were, if anything, somewhat less opportunistic in their purposes 
and a little more candid in their public utterances than the 
average American politician has been. Their pleas for justice for 
the Negro, their objection to the Johnson governments on the 
ground that the Black Codes were restoring a form of slavery, 
cannot be discounted as pure hypocrisy. To the practical motives 
that the radicals occasionally revealed must be added the moral 
idealism that they inherited from the abolitionists. . . . 

Indeed, few of the radicals can be understood unless they are 
linked with the antislavery crusade, for that was the source of 
some of their goals and much of their rhetoric. Like the aboli- 
tionists they spoke of regenerating the South, of sacred duties, 
of the will of God, and of the evils of compromise. . . . 

With this thread of idealism in mind, it is necessary to ex- 
amine once more the radicals’ alleged economic motive—their 
supposed identification with northern capitalist interests. Those 
who gave radical reconstruction an economic interpretation 
were often guilty of several oversimplifications. In the first 
place, they overlooked the fact that there was no clear division 
over questions of economic policy between Lincoln and the 
conservative Republicans on the one hand and the radical Re- 
publicans on the other. Lincoln favored the tariff, a national 
banking system, federal subsidies to the railroads, and federal 
appropriations for internal improvements; and he signed every 
measure for these purposes that Congress passed. Though 
President Johnson disapproved of these policies, the conserva- 
tive Republicans who supported his reconstruction program 
usually did not. This is why Johnson made almost no attempt 
to stress economic issues in the congressional elections of 
1866. 

In addition, the economic interpretation is based on the 
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assumption that the northern business community was united 
to promote a common economic program, whereas no such unity 
ever really existed. Iron and steel manufacturers favored high 
tariffs, but the railroad builders and shipping interests wanted 
the tariffs reduced. Wool manufacturers were protectionists— 
provided the duty on raw wool was not raised too high. Bond- 
holders and most bankers (not all) demanded a quick return to 
the gold standard; but manufacturers, seeking capital for ex- 
pansion, usually favored a moderate paper-money inflation. 
Divisions such as these troubled the radicals in Congress, too. 
For example, Thad Stevens favored high tariffs and inflation, 
as did his industrialist friends in Pennsylvania; while Charles 
Sumner favored tariff reduction and the gold standard. This 
does not mean that none of the radical Republicans were serv- 
ing northern business interests, or that as a group they lacked 
economic motives. But it does discredit the idea of a vast 
conspiracy between the radical phalanx and a solid corps of 
capitalists to use reconstruction and Negro rights as a smoke- 
screen to conceal a carefully planned program of economic 
aggrandizement. 

Still another oversimplification of those who gave radical 
reconstruction an economic interpretation stems from their 
underlying conception of what is real and what is unreal in 
human affairs. When they discovered an economic motive, they 
seemed to feel that they were dealing with reality—with some- 
thing that reflects the true nature of man. But when they were 
confronted with moral arguments, they seemed to feel that they 
were dealing with something that is slightly fraudulent, and 
they began searching for hidden meanings. This rather cavalier 
dismissal of man’s moral and humanitarian impulses betrays 
not only a cynical but a superficial understanding of human 
behavior. As a matter of fact, for a few of the radicals— 
Sumner, for example—we might be nearer the truth if we stood 
the economic interpretation on its head. Sumner was probably 
revealing his true motive when he spoke in terms of moral prin- 
ciples. And when he argued that Negro suffrage was necessary 
to prevent a repudiation of the public debt, he may then have 
had a concealed motive—that is, he may have believed that 
this was the way to convert bondholders to his moral principles. 
In that case it would be the economic argument that was 
slightly fraudulent and had a hidden meaning. 

Finally, insofar as the radicals were economically motivated, 
we cannot assume that their efforts to aid business enterprise 
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were wholly devoid of a certain kind of idealism. For if eco- 
nomics is the Dismal Science, it is nevertheless often pursued 
with considerable moral passion. To be sure, one may question 
the wisdom of some of the fiscal measures that Congress passed 
during the reconstruction years; many of the radicals were blind 
to the abuses of the totally undisciplined and irresponsible busi- 
nessmen of their day; and few of them could resist altogether 
the enticements of the Great Barbecue. But as far as motives 
are concerned, the important question is whether the radicals, 
through their economic program—to the extent that they had 
one—were consciously plotting to bring about socially undesir- 
able results. By way of a partial answer, this much can be said 
at least: there is little in their public or private papers to indi- 
cate that this was the case, and much to suggest that such in- 
juries to the public as occurred had been neither planned nor 
anticipated. 

Most of the radicals who were committed to a high tariff, the 
national banking system, and subsidies to the railroads seemed 
to believe quite sincerely that these measures were designed to 
benefit and enrich not just special interest groups but the coun- 
try as a whole. Public lands and mineral and timber resources 
could almost be given away to private entrepreneurs, because 
there was a general belief then that America’s resources were 
inexhaustible and that this was the best way to put them to 
productive use. In this society of free farmers and growing 
industries, every man was presumed to have an equal chance 
for material success. With the abolition of slavery American 
labor had escaped a serious threat; and now, if the southern 
planters were crushed, the last vestige of an American aristoc- 
racy would be destroyed. . . . 

These, then, were the practical and idealistic motives of the 
radical Republicans; for these reasons the Civil War had been 
fought and the South vanquished. But now, said the radicals, 
President Johnson, through his plan of reconstruction, threat- 
ened to deprive the North of the fruits of its costly victory. The 
fear of a revival of the southern rebellion, the desire to avoid 
having to fight the war over again, were crucial factors in 
determining northern postwar attitudes toward the South. 
“What we want, and what is our due, is indemnity for the 
past and security for the future,” wrote a Vermont Republican. 
Schurz recalled that Northerners ‘asked themselves quite seri- 
ously whether there was not real danger that the legitimate 
results of the war, for the achievement of which they had 
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sacrificed uncounted thousands of lives and the fruits of many, 
many years of labor, were not in grave jeopardy again. Their 
alarm was not artificially produced by political agitation. It was 
sincere and profound and began to grow angry.” Indeed, this 
desire to preserve the fruits of victory, which has always helped 
to shape the immediate postwar policies of the victor toward 
the vanquished, was doubtless a major reason for northern sup- 
port of radical reconstruction. In the words of a shrewd young 
contemporary French newspaperman, Georges Clemenceau: 
“When anyone has for four successive years joined in such a 
struggle as that which the United States has seen .. . [he 
desires] not to lose the dearly bought fruits of so many painful 
sacrifices. When the war ended, the North was concerned not 
to let itself be tricked out of what it had spent so much trouble 
and perseverance to win.” 

For the South to have gained almost immediate autonomy in 
its domestic affairs, as it would have under Johnson’s program, 
would have required of its leaders extraordinary restraint, a 
quality for which they had not been distinguished in recent 
years. One of the radicals found consolation in this fact. In 
prewar years, he recalled, “whenever all looked gloomy for our 
cause, something of outrage or extravagant pretensions has been 
put forth on the part of the South which has brought our people 
to their senses.’” Now he expected—indeed hoped—that South- 
erners would “behave so outrageously as to awaken . . . the 
North once more.” And the South obliged with its Black Codes, 
with major race riots in Memphis and New Orleans and smaller 
ones elsewhere, and by electing many distinguished Confed- 
erates to offices in the Johnson governments. . . . 

The outcome of this raucous campaign was an overwhelming 
victory for the anti-Johnson Republicans. The proportions of 
the Republican victory were quite astonishing: they won control 
of every northern state legislature, won every northern guberna- 
torial contest, and gained more than two-thirds majorities in 
both houses of Congress. 

Various explanations have been suggested for this result: that 
the Republicans deceived and misled the voters (though hardly 
more than the Johnsonians); that northern businessmen gave 
the Republicans a large campaign fund; and that the veterans, 
now organized in the Grand Army of the Republic, were mobi- 
lized behind the Republicans. All of this was true; but more 
important was the genuine fear that President Johnson, through 
his southern governments, was going to lose the peace—that 
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unrepentant rebels were regaining control of the South and 
re-establishing slavery. When this appeared to be the likely out- 
come of Johnson’s plan of reconstruction, northern voters 
turned to the Republicans and gave them a mandate to try a 
reconstruction plan of their own. 


The 


A\merican 
Businessman 


Industrial Statesman or 
Robber Baron? 


FOR many students of American history, the problems of war 
and peace appear to be the dominant ones in the years from 
1850 to 1877. Yet during this same period the country was un- 
dergoing an industrial and urban transformation that inevitably 
resulted in profound changes in the structure of American soci- 
ety. Few individuals or institutions remained unaffected by the 
forces at work and the nation as a whole was destined to expe- 
rience fundamental changes which enabled it to emerge as a 
leading world power by the close of the nineteenth century. 
“The old nations of the earth,” Andrew Carnegie observed in 
1886 with considerable pride, “creep on at a snail’s pace; the 
Republic thunders past with the rush of the express. The United 
States, [in] the growth of a single century, has already reached 
the foremost rank among nations, and is destined soon to out- 
distance all others in the race. In population, in wealth, in an- 
nual savings, and in public credit; in freedom from debt, in agri- 
culture, and in manufactures, America already leads the civilized 
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world.” ! Industrial growth and the accumulation of wealth, Car- 
negie suggested, would lay the cornerstone of a better America, 
because ultimately material progress would lead to spiritual and 
intellectual progress. 

Although this new burst of industrialism gave the United 
States one of the highest standards of living in the world, it was 
not always greeted with unrestrained enthusiasm. To some the 
new industrialism was destroying the very traits that had given 
America immunity from class strife, internal divisions, and rival- 
ries that had long plagued Europe. Others feared the greed and 
ugliness that accompanied the industrial transformation. Walt 
Whitman, in Democratic Vistas, summed up the opposition. 
“The depravity of the business classes of our country is not less 
than has been supposed, but infinitely greater. The official serv- 
ices of America, national, state, and municipal, in all their 
branches and departments, except the judiciary, are saturated in 
corruption, bribery, falsehood, mal-administration; and the ju- 
diciary is tainted. The great cities reek with respectable as much 
as non-respectable robbery and scoundrelism. . . . In business, 
(this all-devouring modern word, business,) the one sole object 
is, by any means, pecuniary gain. . . . [MJoney-making is our 
magician’s serpent, remaining to-day sole master of the field. 
. . . Tsay that our New World democracy, however great a suc- 
cess in uplifting the masses out of their sloughs, in materialistic 
development, products, and in a certain highly deceptive superfi- 
cial popular intellectuality, is, so far, an almost complete failure 
in its social aspects, and in really grand religious, moral, literary, 
and esthetic results.” 7 In short, America was adversely affected 
by the material forces at work. 

The differences between the views of Carnegie and Whitman 
were by no means atypical; Americans have always been ambiv- 
alent in their attitudes toward material affluence. While empha- 
sizing the virtues of acquisitiveness, individualism, and compe- 
tition, they have been unable to throw off the influence of their 
religious heritage and the sense that the nation as a whole has a 
mission. At times this dual heritage has created an internal con- 
flict because attempts to harmonize American materialism and 
idealism have not always succeeded. Some Americans have dealt 
with this conflict by proclaiming that material well-being is a 
prerequisite of spiritual and intellectual achievement; others have 

* Andrew Carnegie, Triumphant Democracy (New York, 1886), Pook 
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criticized a system that emphasizes material values at the ex- 
pense of other values; still others have insisted that America’s 
abundance was proof of its superior moral character. 

This ambivalent attitude toward our heritage has exercised a 
profound impact on the writing of American history. Historians, 
on the whole, have also displayed divided attitudes when study- 
ing the rise of industry and its implications for American society. 
Nowhere can this dichotomy of thought be better seen than in 
the changing image of such great entrepreneurs as Rockefeller 
and Carnegie. To many historians, these captains of industry 
represented more than the rise of industrialism; they symbolized 
some of the basic characteristics of modern American culture. 

The first attempts to evaluate the achievements of these indus- 
trial giants occurred at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Many of the early studies took their cue from the writings of 
Henry Demarest Lloyd. A journalist and a scholar, Lloyd until 
his death in 1903 played a significant part in reform movements 
that developed out of the social and economic unrest of that era. 
Critical of laissez faire and corporate monopoly, he insisted that 
the American people were confronted with a choice between re- 
form or revolution. Public ownership of monopolies and an in- 
creased role for government were absolutely necessary, accord- 
ing to Lloyd, if the American people were to avoid the fratricidal 
class struggles that had wracked other nations in the Western 
world. 

In 1894 Lloyd spelled out his case in Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth, a book that anticipated the writings of later muck- 
rakers and Progressive journalists and also set the stage for 
much of the controversy among historians over the captains of 
industry. The book ostensibly was a study of the Standard Oil 
Company and the techniques used by John D. Rockefeller to 
gain a virtual monopoly over the petroleum industry. Actually 
Wealth Against Commonwealth was an indictment of the entire 
capitalistic system as it then existed. Businessmen, wrote Lloyd, 
paid lip service to the ideal of competition, but their true purpose 
was to achieve monopoly. If the captains of industry continued 
to have their way, the result would probably be a violent and 
bloody class struggle. There was little time to act, declared Lloyd, 
for the nation was already faced with “misery, plagues, hatreds, 
national enervation.” ® 

While Lloyd’s principal purpose was to issue a call for na- 

8 Henry Demarest Lloyd, Wealth Against Commonwealth (New York, 
1894), p. 517. 
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tional regeneration, he had drawn an unfavorable yet influential 
portrait of the typical industrial tycoon to make his point. His 
stereotype of the American businessman was in many respects 
similar to the one held by other American reformers, including 
the Populists as well as many Progressives. Much of the debate 
over reform in the years from 1900 to 1917, indeed, centered 
about the unbridled power and selfishness of the captains of 
industry—a group, many claimed, who were motivated only by 
a desire to amass great wealth regardless of the cost to the 
American people. The specific political issues of the Progressive 
era—monopolies, trusts, federal regulation—were all based upon 
the proposition that Americans could no longer afford to permit 
these autocratic barons to shape the nation’s destiny. 

Many of the studies dealing with the American businessman 
written prior to the First World War were done not only by his- 
torians, but by social scientists and, to a lesser extent, socialists 
seeking to prove that the system of capitalism was identified 
with social and individual selfishness and egoism. Among the 
social scientists were economists and sociologists like Thorstein 
Veblen and E. A. Ross, who implicitly denounced the predatory, 
profit-seeking, amoral businessman for refusing to recognize the 
pressing needs of society. In the latter category were Gustavus 
Myers and Algie Simons, who portrayed businessmen as male- 
factors of wealth and looked forward to their eventual extinction 
as the historical process reached its inevitable destiny in the 
emergence of a socialist utopia. 

While the interpretation of the businessman as robber baron 
was being etched in the public’s imagination, historians, under 
the influence of the ‘“New History,” were themselves beginning 
to inquire into the economic realities of capitalism in order to 
buttress their own predilection for democracy and reform. But 
not until the 1920’s—a decade that was notable for the debunk- 
ing activities of a small group of intellectuals—did historians 
turn their full attention to the study of the rise of American 
industry. With the publication in 1927 of Charles and Mary 
Beard’s Rise of American Civilization and the first volume of 
Vernon L. Parrington’s monumental Main Currents in American 
Thought, the scene was set for a radical reevaluation of the role 
of the businessman in American history. 

Although the Beards refrained from any direct or outward 
condemnation of the industrial tycoon in their panoramic study 
of American civilization, their description suggested the analogy 
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of a medieval baron—an individual who was despotic and auto- 
cratic within his own sphere. The story of American industry, 
they wrote, is “the story of aggressive men, akin in spirit to 
military captains of the past, working their way up from the 
ranks, exploiting natural resources without restraint, waging eco- 
nomic war on one another, entering into combinations, making 
immense fortunes, and then, like successful feudal chieftains or 
medieval merchants, branching out as patrons of learning, divin- 
ity, and charity. Here is a chronicle of highly irregular and some- 
times lawless methods, ruthless competition, menacing intrigues, 
and pitiless destruction of rivals.” 4 

Parrington, on the other hand, was much clearer and far less 
ambiguous in his description of postwar industrial develop- 
ments. Writing within a Jeffersonian agrarian framework which 
stressed individualistic values, he sought to defend his particular 
vision of liberalism. In Parrington’s eyes the predatory and ma- 
terialistic tycoon of industry represented the greatest threat to 
those humane and democratic values that had made America 
great. Businessmen had created the America of the present, with 
“its standardized life, its machine culture, its mass-psychology— 
an America to which Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln would 
be strangers.” These giants of industry, Parrington wrote in col- 
orful and emotion-laden terms, ‘were primitive souls, ruthless, 
predatory, capable; singleminded men; rogues and rascals often, 
but never feeble, never hindered by petty scruple, never given 
to puling or whining—the raw materials of a race of capitalistic 
buccaneers.” ® 

The debunking atmosphere of the 1920’s and depression years 
of the 1930’s provided a favorable climate of opinion for the 
growing idea of the businessman as a robber baron. For decades 
the business community had taken great pains to convince the 
American people that the nation’s greatness rested on the 
achievements of ambitious and energetic entrepreneurs. A. C. 
Bedford, a tycoon in the oil industry, made this point very clear 
in 1925. In his eyes, work was even of more importance than 
love, learning, religion, or patriotism. “I have come to the con- 
clusion,” he wrote, “that industry is the fundamental basis of 
civilization. The high office of civilization is to train men to pro- 


4 Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (2 vols.: 
New York, 1927), II, p. 177. 

5 Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols.: 
New York, 1927-1930), IIL, pp. 12, 26. 
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ductive effort.”® Other business leaders during the 1920’s 
echoed Bedford’s observations; if anything, they were even more 
ecstatic in extolling the contributions of business to American 
civilization. With the exception of a dissenting minority of re- 
formers, many Americans agreed with President Coolidge’s dic- 
tum that “The business of America is business.” 

Having taken credit for the apparent prosperity of the 1920's, 
the business community, ironically enough, was forced to accept 
responsibility for the catastrophic depression of the 1930’s. The 
capitalist free enterprise system, which supposedly accounted for 
the greatness of America, seemingly failed in 1929. Millions who 
sought work were unable to find jobs; bankruptcies increased at 
an astounding rate; and many Americans even faced a real threat 
of starvation. Indeed, the United States appeared to be on the 
threshold of disaster. For once the business community found 
that the time-honored cliché that wealth was the product of am- 
bition, talent, and drive, no longer held true. Capitalism and free 
enterprise perhaps had come to the end of the road, many ar- 
gued, and new approaches were required if the needs of a mod- 
ern complex industrial society in America were to be satisfied. 

Given these conditions, it was not surprising that much of the 
historical scholarship of the 1930’s took an anti-business turn. 
Beard and Parrington had anticipated this developement; their 
writings during the late 1920’s echoed some of the critical litera- 
ture of this era. Sinclair Lewis’ unforgettable portrait of Babbitt, 
while not wholly intended to debunk businessmen, contributed 
to a stereotype already widely held. The massive attack on the 
image of the American businessman, however, came in the great 
depression. During the 1930’s, the robber baron idea came to 
full bloom. 

In presenting a highly unfavorable portrait of the industrial 
tycoon, most writers in this tradition were implicitly attacking an 
economic system that they thought had failed to live up to its 
promises and expectations. Oddly enough, many—though not 
all—of the critical studies during the 1930’s were written by 
non-academic figures who were critical of capitalism rather than 
by academic historians. Thus Lewis Corey, a socialist, in his 
book The House of Morgan (1930), detailed the techniques 
whereby a major banking and investment concern exercised 
near dictatorial control over corporations having assets well in 
excess of twenty billion dollars. His lesson was not lost upon his 


“® Quoted in James W. Prothro, The Dollar Decade: Business Ideas in the 
1920’s (Baton Rouge, 1954), p. 67. 
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readers. It was Corey’s purpose to marshal as much evidence as 
possible to demonstrate the evil, selfish, and corrupting nature of 
industrial and finance capitalism. Other historical and_liter- 
ary writers, attracted by Marxian ideas, lent support to the 
growing body of critcial studies of the American economic sys- 
tem. 

The book that did the most to fix in American historical schol- 
arship the enduring stereotype of the late nineteenth century 
industrialist, however, was Matthew Josephson’s brilliantly 
written The Robber Barons: The Great American Capitalists 
1861-1901, which appeared in 1934. Fittingly enough, Joseph- 
son dedicated his book to Charles and Mary Beard, who them- 
selves had interpreted American history in terms of a struggle 
between haves and have-nots, debtors and creditors, agrarians 
and industrialists, workers and capitalists. Josephson set the tone 
of his work in his introduction. “This book,” he began, “‘at- 
tempts the history of a small class of men who arose at the time 
of our Civil War and suddenly swept into power. . . . these 
men more or less knowingly played the leading roles in an age 
of industrial revolution. . . . Under their hands the renovation 
of our economic life proceeded relentlessly: large-scale produc- 
tion replaced the scattered, decentralized mode of production; 
industrial enterprises became more concentrated, more ‘efficient’ 
technically, and essentially ‘cooperative,’ where they had been 
purely individualistic and lamentably wasteful. But all this rev- 
olutionizing effort is branded with the motive of private gain on 
the part of the new captains of industry. To organize and ex- 
ploit the resources of a nation upon a gigantic scale, to regiment 
its farmers and workers into harmonious corps of producers, 
and to do this only in the name of an uncontrolled appetite for 
private profit—here surely is the great inherent contradiction 
whence so much disaster, outrage and misery has flowed.” Jo- 
sephson conceded that the robber barons had many imposing 
achievements to their credit. On the other hand, the debits far 
outweighed the credits. Ultimately, he concluded, the “extremes 
of management and stupidity would make themselves felt. . . . 
The alternations of prosperity and poverty would be more vio- 
lent and mercurial, speculation and breakdown each more exces- 
sive; while the inherent contradictions within the society pressed 
with increasing intolerable force against the bonds of the old 
order.”7 The implications of Josephson’s ideas were obvious. 

7 Matthew Josephson, The Robber Barons: The Great American Capi- 
talists 1861-1901 (New York, 1934), pp. vii—viii, 453. 
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At the same time that the robber baron concept was reaching 
maturity, another school of thought was emerging. Although it 
is difficult to give this school a particular name, the designation 
“business history” is not wholly inaccurate. The foundation of 
business history had already been laid by the 1930’s. As a result 
of the work of Norman S. B. Gras and others at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration as well as the pub- 
lication of a number of sympathetic biographies of individual 
business leaders, some historians and economists began to de- 
part from the unfavorable stereotype of the American industrial- 
ist. Business history, however, was not merely a reevaluation of 
the contributions of industrialists; it represented a radically new 
approach to the study of American economic history. Indeed, 
business historians by the 1950’s—because of their differences 
with other academic historians—had created their own profes- 
sional organization, developed a new vocabulary and research 
techniques, published their own journal, and in some cases had 
even founded new departments within the university separate 
from regular history departments. 

Generally speaking, business historians insisted that the ca- 
reers of industrial leaders were far more complex than earlier 
scholars had realized. Business leaders were not predatory money 
seekers. Indeed, in many cases they were talented individuals 
whose creative contributions to the economy—and to American 
society as a whole—were very great. Allan Nevins, who pub- 
lished a major revisionist biography of John D. Rockefeller in 
1940, argued that much of the blame heaped on this man was 
unwarranted. It was true, Nevins conceded, that Rockefeller used 
methods that were of dubious moral character. On the other 
hand, the kind of monopoly control attained by Standard Oil 
was a natural response to the anarchical cutthroat competition of 
the period and reflected the trend in all industrial nations toward 
consolidation. To Nevins, Rockefeller was not a robber baron; 
he was a great innovator who imposed upon American industry 
“a more rational and efficient pattern.” Rockefeller’s objective 
was not merely the accumulation of wealth; he and others like 
him were motivated by “competitive achievement, self-expres- 
sion, and the imposition of their wills on a given environ- 
ment.” ® 

Thirteen years later Nevins pushed this thesis even further 
when he published a second biography of Rockefeller. He was, 


® Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of American Enter- 
prise (2 vols.: New York, 1940), II, pp. 707-714. 
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Nevins forcefully argued, an “innovator, thinker, planner, bold 
entrepreneur.” Taking a confused and disorganized industry, 
Rockefeller organized it with completeness, efficiency, and con- 
structive talent; in his philanthropy he set a model for all to fol- 
low. Had it not been for men like him—men who helped to create 
within a brief span of time great and powerful industrial units 
in steel, oil, textiles, chemicals, electricity, and automotive 
vehicles—“the free world might have lost the First World War 
and most certainly would have lost the Second.” ® 

The points that Nevins made about Rockefeller were not fun- 
damentally different from those made by other students of busi- 
ness history. The great nineteenth century entrepreneurs, busi- 
ness historians emphasized, actually played a vital role in making 
the United States the greatest industrial power in the world and 
giving its people the highest standard of living. Far from being 
immoral, unethical, or evil individuals—although sometimes their 
methods involved questionable tactics—these industrial states- 
men stepped into a disorganized, unstructured, anarchic economy, 
restored order and rationality, created giant organizations that 
were in a position to exploit fully the great natural resources of 
the nation, and took full advantage of the potentialities of the 
American economy. 

Like students in the robber baron tradition of American his- 
toriography, business historians began with certain underlying 
assumptions that undoubtedly influenced the way in which they 
approached their subject. It is quite clear that they rejected the 
hostile critique of Progressive historians who believed that the 
social and economic costs of late nineteenth century industriali- 
zation could have been far lower and less painful and degrading 
to the great mass of Americans, and that the result need not have 
been a dangerous centralization of economic power that osten- 
sibly threatened freedom and democracy. On the contrary, busi- 
ness historians tended to eulogize rather than to disparage the 
American economic system. Did not the growth and develop- 
ment of the large corporation, they maintained, give the Ameri- 
can people the highest standard of living in the world and make 
possible the victory against totalitarianism? Was not America’s 
industrial capacity responsible for the strength of a large part of 


® Allan Nevins, Study in Power: John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist and 
Philanthropist (2 vols.: New York, 1953), I, pp. viii—ix, II, p. 436. For a 
direct confrontation of views see the enlightening article “Should Amer- 
ican History be Rewritten? A Debate Between Allan Nevins and Matthew 
Josephson,” Saturday Review, XXXVII (February 6, 1954), pp. 7-10, 44-49. 
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the free world in the struggle with communism? To put it another 
way, these historians concluded that the large corporation, despite 
its monopolistic and oligopolistic position, was far more of an 
asset than a liability. Unlike Progressive historians who defined 
the problem in terms of a tension between democracy and the 
menace of the concentration of economic power in the hands of 
a few, business historians minimized the threat of such dangers 
and opposed efforts to employ historical analysis as an ideological 
anti-corporation weapon. 

Perhaps the most sophisticated example of recent develop- 
ments in business history is the work of Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 
Unlike even Nevins, Chandler was notably disinterested in the 
biographical approach that sought to vindicate the career of an 
individual against his detractors. He was more concerned in the 
process whereby new forms, methods, and structures came into 
being in the late-nineteenth and twentieth century. In a major 
work published in 1962 Chandler identified four stages in the 
development of large industrial enterprise. First came a period 
of expansion and the accumulation of resources. During the sec- 
ond period these resources were “rationalized.” In the third 
phase the organization expanded its operations to include new 
products in order to ensure the most efficient use of existing re- 
sources. In the fourth and final phase new structures were 
created to promote effective use of resources in order to meet 
immediate and long-range demands. Borrowing heavily from 
work in the social sciences, Chandler saw large corporations as 
complex economic, political, and social systems with common 
administrative problems. He insisted, moreover, that most large 
firms went through similar stages of development. ‘Strategic 
growth,” he noted, “resulted from an awareness of the oppor- 
tunities and needs—created by changing population, income, and 
technology—to employ existing or expanding resources more 
profitably. A new strategy required a new or at least refashioned 
structure if the enlarged enterprise was to be operated effi- 
ciently.” '° The result was the large, decentralized, multidivi- 
sional, corporation. 

The first selection in this chapter is from an earlier article by 
Chandler that represents accurately some of the recent trends in 
the writing of business history. Rather than concerning himself 
with the direct issue of the work of the great entrepreneurs them- 
selves, he attempts to delineate the forces that led businessmen 


*° Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Strategy and Structure: Chapters in the His- 
tory of the Industrial Enterprise (Cambridge, 1962), p. 15. 
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to develop new products, new markets, and new sources of 
raw materials. By 1900 these industrial leaders had created the 
modern corporation, which integrated the functions of purchas- 
ing, manufacturing, marketing, and finance. Each of the major 
processes was managed by a separate department, and all were 
coordinated and controlled by a central office. Such a complex 
organization was a response to the emergence of the urban 
market that followed the creation of a national railroad system. 
Minimizing the role of technological innovation, Chandler con- 
cludes that entrepreneurs like Rockefeller and others were suc- 
cessful because they correctly analyzed the economic situation 
and responded in a creative manner. Their contributions, he sug- 
gests, played an important role in the dramatic growth of the 
economy and the creation of an affluent society. 

Business historians tended to see the large corporation as 
essentially economic organizations. Other scholars, on the other 
hand, were less concerned with understanding the corporation in 
structural and functional terms; they were more concerned with 
the political aspects of business and the threat to democratic 
institutions posed by such huge conglomerations. This concern 
took two different forms in the 1950’s and 1960’s. The first was 
a sophisticated body of scholarship that examined business in a 
critical vein, though not with a view that sought the end of 
capitalism and the establishment of a socialist society. The 
second selection by Carl Kaysen (an economist) exemplifies this 
critical approach. Kaysen first of all analyzes the large corpora- 
tion and argues that it is of overwhelmingly disproportionate 
importance in the economy. Because of their size, these large 
units are less influenced by changes in. economic activity and 
exercise considerable power over their smaller suppliers and 
customers. Their investment decisions and research activities, 
moreover, have important implications for society. The market 
power which large absolute and relative size gives to the large 
corporation also results in political and social as well as eco- 
nomic power. Kaysen maintains that American society possesses 
three alternative ways of controlling business power: the pro- 
motion of competitive markets; control by agencies external to 
business; and institutionalization within the firm of responsi- 
bility for the exercise of power. Traditionally the United States 
relied on the first in the form of antitrust activities, though far 
more could have been done along this line. Kaysen concludes by 
observing that effective control of business power still remains 
an unfinished task. 
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Scholars like Kaysen were essentially in a reform tradition; 
they sought to eliminate imperfections in American society 
rather than overthrow it. By the early 1960’s, however, a small 
but growing number of scholars in a variety of disciplines were 
coming to the conclusion that American society was funda- 
mentally immoral and that a radical change in its structure was 
required. This point of view was best expressed by historians 
associated with the “New Left.” War, poverty, racism, they 
argued, were direct outgrowths of American capitalism. If this 
were so, then only the abolition of capitalism could make pos- 
sible the establishment of a just and peaceful society. This belief, 
of course, led to a rejection of those scholars who had defended 
business as well as those who were critical of it but did not seek 
its destruction. 

One of the first monographs embodying a “New Left” ap- 
proach was Gabriel Kolko’s The Triumph of Conservatism: A 
Reinterpretation of American History, 1900-1916, which ap- 
peared in 1963. Kolko argued that the distinctive feature of 
American society—what he designated as political capitalism— 
dated only from the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
Rejecting the belief that large-scale business enterprise was in- 
evitable, Kolko maintained that competition was actually in- 
creasing at the turn of the century. Even the merger movement 
and the capitalization of new combinations on an unprecedented 
scale failed to stem the tide of competitive growth. Corporate 
leaders, therefore, turned to government to control competition 
and to prevent the possibility of a formal political democracy 
that might lead to a redistribution of wealth. The result was a 
synthesis of business and government, with the former emerging 
as the dominant element. In contrast to Chandler, Kolko believed 
that large-scale units turned to government regulation precisely 
because of their inefficiency. The lack of a viable alternative to 
political capitalism at that time made its victory a certainty, for 
neither the Populists nor the Socialists (who themselves accepted 
the necessity of centralization) understood that the Progressive 
movement—far from being anti-business—was actually a move- 
ment that defined the general welfare in terms of the well-being 
of business.'' An excerpt from Kolko’s book is the third selec- 
tion in this chapter. 


“In addition to The Triumph of Conservatism: A Reinterpretation of 
American History, 1900-1916 (New York, 1963), see Kolko’s Railroads and 
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In assessing businessmen and corporations since the late-nine- 
teenth century, it is important to understand that differing in- 
terpretations often reflect diverging viewpoints regarding the 
very nature of economic development. Ironically enough, ad- 
herents of the robber baron and “New Left” school implicitly 
(and sometimes explicitly) extol the virtues of a competitive 
economy when they criticize the monopolistic objectives of most 
enterpreneurial and financial leaders. Business historians, on the 
other hand, tend to argue that the movement toward consolida- 
tion arose out of a cutthroat and disorganized economy whose 
productive potential could never have been realized without the 
large, decentralized, multidivisional corporation. 

Which of these viewpoints are correct? Was consolidation a 
necessary prerequisite for the emergence of a complex indus- 
trial economy? Is bigness synonymous with efficiency? On 
both these issues opposing schools of thought give very different 
answers. The upholders of the robber baron and “New Left” ap- 
proach insist that the monopolistic control that often accompanies 
large productive units frequently reflects the inability of these 
units to meet the challenges of smaller competitors who do not 
have such high overhead and fixed costs. Thus, consolidation 
actually reflects inefficiency rather than efficiency. Some of these 
historians, moreover, argue that the movement toward consoli- 
dation was the result of bureaucratic business reorganizations 
rather than an effort to increase efficiency. Most business his- 
torians, on the other hand, reject this interpretation. They tend 
to correlate consolidation with order and efficiency; thus the 
great entrepreneurs are viewed as creative individuals interested 
not in profit per se, but in productive efficiency as well. 

In the final analysis, any interpretation of the careers and ac- 
complishments of American industrialists and the role of the 
large corporation will depend in large measure on the starting 
assumptions and values of the individual making the particular 
judgment. Despite claims of objectivity, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for historians to divest themselves of beliefs and 
standards that influence their analysis of this problem. In some 
ways an evaluation of business and businessmen is even more 
controversial than other problems in American history. For 
underlying such an evaluation is the larger problem of the quality 
and meaning of the American experience. To some historians the 
significance of America is directly related to its productive ca- 
pacity. America, they maintain, has demonstrated to the world 
that an affluent society is possible to achieve within a demo- 
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cratic capitalist framework. Thus the American economy—a 
creation of industrial pioneers and bold entrepreneurs—has far 
more to its credit than many have admitted. Other historians, 
however, argue in a much different vein. The social costs of 
industrialism, they maintain, could have been far lower had it 
not been for the greed and quest after power that marked this 
process. By placing a premium on acquisitive and amoral values, 
by creating a system of great inequality of wealth, they con- 
clude, these entrepreneurs and large corporations contributed to 
the narrowness and materialism of American life. Political capital- 
ism, moreover, was responsible for continued war, racism, and 
poverty in the twentieth century. Any judgment on this historical 
problem, then, often becomes a judgment on the nature and 
quality of American civilization itself. 


Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 
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THE historian, by the very nature of his task, must be concerned 
with change. What made for change? Why did it come about 
when it did, and in the way it did? These are characteristically 
historians’ questions. For the student of American business his- 
tory, these basic questions can be put a little more precisely. 
What in the American past has given businessmen the oppor- 
tunity or created the need for them to change what they were 
doing or the way they were doing it? In other words, what stimu- 
lated them to develop new products, new markets, new sources 
of raw materials, new ways of procuring, processing, or market- 
ing the goods they handled? What encouraged them to find new 
methods of financing, new ways of managing or organizing their 
businesses? What turned them to altering their relations with 
their working force, their customers and competitors, and with 
the larger American public? 

The question of what constitutes the dynamic factors in Amer- 
ican business history, dynamic in the sense of stimulating change 
and innovation, can be more clearly defined if the country’s land, 
natural resources, and cultural patterns are taken as given. Land 
and resources were the raw materials with which the businessmen 
had to work, and the cultural attitudes and values helped set the 
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legal and ethical rules of the game they had to play. Within this 
cultural and geographic environment a number of historical de- 
velopments appear to have stimulated change. These provide a 
framework around which historical data can be compiled and 
analyzed. 

The following major dynamic forces are visible in the Ameri- 
can business economy since 1815: the western expansion of pop- 
ulation; the construction and initial operation of the national rail- 
road network; the development of a national and increasingly 
urban market; the application of two new sources of power: the 
internal combustion engine and electricity, to industry and trans- 
portation; and the systematic application of the natural and 
physical sciences, particularly chemistry and physics, to industry 
through the institutionalizing of research and development activi- 
ties. 

The first, the westward expansion, appears to have provided 
the primary impetus, except possibly in New England, to busi- 
ness innovation in the years from 1815 to about 1850; the 
building of the railroads appears to have been the major factor 
from the 1850’s to the late 1870's; the growth of the national and 
urban market from the 1880’s until a little after 1900; the coming 
of electricity and the internal combustion engine from the early 
1900’s to the 1920’s; and, finally, the growth of systematic and 
institutionalized research and development since the 1920’s. 

These five factors are essentially aspects of fundamental popu- 
lation changes and technological advances. There were, of course, 
other factors that encouraged business innovation and change. 
The coming of the new machines and mechanical devices may 
have been a more important stimulant to innovation in New 
England than the growth of her markets and sources of supply 
in the expanding South and West. Wars usually precipitated 
change. The business cycle, flow of capital, government policy 
and legislation all played a significant part in business innovation. 
But such political and financial developments appear to have 
intensified or delayed the more basic changes encouraged initially 
by fundamental population shifts and technological achieve- 
ments. 

The purpose of making such a list is, however, not to argue 
that one development was more dynamic than the other. Nor are 
these five factors to be considered as “causes” for change; nor 
are they “theses” to be argued as representing reality, nor 
“theories” to provide an over-all explanation of change or pos- 
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sibly of predicting change. They are, rather, a framework on 
which historical information can be tied and inter-related. They 
provide a consistent basis upon which meaningful questions can 
be asked of the data. . . 

The purpose of this article then is, by using the framework of 
basic, dynamic forces, to look a little more closely at the years 
that witnessed the beginnings of big business in American indus- 
try. What types of changes came during these years in the ways 
of marketing, purchasing, processing, and in the forms of busi- 
ness organization? Why did these changes come when they did 
in the way they did? Was the growth of the national market a 
major prerequisite for such innovation and change? If not, what 
then was? How did these innovations relate to the growth of the 
railroad network or the coming of electricity and the internal 
combustion engine? 

In addition to secondary works on this period, the data used 
in seeking answers to these questions have been annual and 
other corporation reports, government documents, articles in 
periodicals, histories, and biographies concerning the 50 largest 
industrial companies in the country in 1909. Nearly all these com- 
panies . . . had their beginnings in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Major Changes in American Industry 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century 


Between the depression of the 1870’s and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, American industry underwent a significant 
transformation. In the 1870’s the major industries serviced an 
agrarian economy. Except for a few companies equipping the 
readily expanding railroad network, the leading industrial firms 
processed agricultural products and provided farmers with food 
and clothing. These firms tended to be small, and bought their 
raw materials and sold their finished goods locally. Where they 
manufactured for a market more than a few miles away from 
the factory, they bought and sold through commissioned agents 
who handled the business of several other similar firms. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, many more com- 
panies were making producers’ goods, to be used in industry 
rather than on the farm or by the ultimate consumer. Most of the 
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major industries had become dominated by a few large enter- 
prises. These great industrial corporations no longer purchased 
and sold through agents, but had their own nation-wide buying 
and marketing organizations. Many, primarily those in the ex- 
tractive industries, had come to control their own raw materials. 
In other words, the business economy had become industrial. 
Major industries were dominated by a few firms that had become 
great, vertically integrated, centralized enterprises. 

In the terms of the economist and sociologist a significant sec- 
tor of American industry had become bureaucratic, in the sense 
that business decisions were made within large hierarchical struc- 
tures. Externally, oligopoly was prevalent, and decision-makers 
being as much concerned with the actions of the few other large 
firms in the industry as with over-all changes in markets, sources 
of supplies, and technological improvements. 

These basic changes came only after the railroads had created 
a national market. The railroad network, in turn, had grown 
swiftly primarily because of the near desperate requirements for 
efficient transportation created by the movement of population 
westward after 1815. Except for the Atlantic seaboard between 
Boston and Washington, the construction of the American rail- 
roads was stimulated almost wholly by the demand for better 
transportation to move crops, to bring farmers supplies, and to 
open up new territories to commercial agriculture. 

By greatly expanding the scope of the agrarian economy, the 
railroads quickened the growth of the older commercial centers, 
such as New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis, and helped create new cities like Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, and the Twin Cities. This rapid 
urban expansion intensified the demand for the products of 
the older consumer goods industries—particularly those which 
processed the crops of the farmer and planter into food, stimu- 
lants, and clothing. 

At the same time, railroad construction developed the first 
large market in this country for producers’ goods. Except for the 
making of relatively few textile machines, steamboat engines, 
and ordnance, the iron and nonferrous manufacturers had before 
1850 concentrated on providing metals and simple tools for 
merchants and farmers. Even textile machinery was usually made 
by the cloth manufacturers themselves. However, by 1860, only 
a decade after beginning America’s first major railroad construc- 
tion boom, railroad companies had already replaced the black- 
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smiths as the primary market for iron products, and had become 
far and away the most important market for the heavy engineer- 
ing industries. By then, too, the locomotive was competing with 
the Connecticut brass industry as a major consumer of copper. 
More than this, the railroads, with their huge capital outlay, their 
fixed operating costs, the large size of their labor and manage- 
ment force, and the technical complexity of their operations, 
pioneered in the new ways of oligopolistic competition and large- 
scale, professionalized, bureaucratized management. 

The new nation-wide market created by the construction of 
the railroad network became an increasingly urban one. From 
1850 on, if not before, urban areas were growing more rapidly 
than rural ones. In the four decades from 1840 to 1880 the pro- 
portion of urban population rose from 11 percent to 28 percent 
of the total population, or about 4 percent a decade. In the two 
decades from 1880 to 1900 it grew from 28 percent to 40 percent 
or an increase of 6 percent a decade. Was this new urban and 
national market, then, the primary stimulant for business inno- 
vation and change, and for the coming of big business to Ameri- 
can industry? 


Changes in the Consumers’ Goods Industries 


The industries first to become dominated by great business enter- 
prises were those making consumer goods, the majority of which 
were processed from products grown on the farm and sold in the 
urban markets. Consolidation and centralization in the con- 
sumers’ goods industries were well under way by 1893. The 
unit that appeared was one which integrated within a single 
business organization the major economic processes: production 
or purchasing of raw materials, manufacturing, distribution, and 
finance. 

Such vertically integrated organizations came in two quite dif- 
ferent ways. Where the product tended to be somewhat new in 
kind and especially fitted for the urban market, its makers cre- 
ated their businesses by first building large marketing and then 
purchasing organizations. This technique appears to have been 
true of the manufacturers or distributors of fresh meat, ciga- 
rettes, high-grade flour, bananas, harvesters, sewing machines, 
and typewriters. Where the products were established staple 
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items, horizontal combination tended to precede vertical integra- 
tion. In the sugar, salt, leather, whiskey, glucose, starch, biscuit, 
kerosene, fertilizer, and rubber industries a large number of small 
manufacturers first combined into large business units and then 
created their marketing and buying organizations. For a number 
of reasons the makers of the newer types of products found the 
older outlets less satisfactory and felt more of a need for direct 
marketing than did the manufacturers of the long-established 
goods. 


INTEGRATION VIA THE CREATION OF MARKETING ORGANIZATION 


The story of the changes and the possible reasons behind them 
can be more clearly understood by examining briefly the experi- 
ence of a few innovating firms. First, consider the experience of 
companies that grew large through the creation of a nation-wide 
marketing and distributing organization. Here the story of Gus- 
tavus F. Swift and his brother Edwin is a significant one. Gustavus 
F. Swift, an Easterner, came relatively late to the Chicago meat- 
packing business. Possibly because he was from Massachusetts, 
he appreciated the potential market for fresh western meat in 
the eastern cities. For after the Civil War, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities were rapidly outrunning their local 
meat supply. At the same time, great herds of cattle were gather- 
ing on the western plains. Swift saw the possibilities of connect- 
ing the new market with the new source of supply by the use of 
the refrigerated railroad car. In 1878, shortly after his first experi- 
mental shipment of refrigerated meat, he formed a partnership 
with his younger brother, Edwin, to market fresh western meat 
in the eastern cities. 

For the next decade, Swift struggled hard to carry out his 
plans, the essence of which was the creation, during the 1880's, 
of the nation-wide distributing and marketing organization built 
around a network of branch houses. Each “house” had its storage 
plant and its own marketing organization. The latter included 
outlets in major towns and cities, often managed by Swift’s own 
salaried representatives. In marketing the product, Swift had to 
break down, through advertising and other means, the prejudices 
against eating meat killed more than a thousand miles away and 
many weeks earlier. At the same time he had to combat boy- 
cotts of local butchers and the concerted efforts of the National 
Butchers’ Protective Association to prevent the sale of his meat 
in the urban markets. 
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To make effective use of the branch house network, the com- 
pany soon began to market products other than beef. The “full 
line” soon came to include lamb, mutton, pork, and, some time 
later, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. The growing distributing 
organization soon demanded an increase in supply. So between 
1888 and 1892, the Swifts set up meat-packing establishments in 
Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Louis, and, after the depression of 
the 1890's, three more in St. Joseph, St. Paul, and Ft. Worth. At 
the same time, the company systematized the buying of its cattle 
and other products at the stockyards. In the 1890's, too, Swift 
began a concerted effort to make more profitable use of by- 
products. 

Before the end of the 1890’s, then, Swift had effectively fash- 
ioned a great, vertically integrated organization. The major de- 
partments—marketing, processing, purchasing, and, accounting 
—were all tightly controlled from the central office in Chicago. A 
report of the Commissioner of Corporations published in 1905 
makes clear the reason for such control: 


Differences in quality of animals and of their products are so great 
that the closest supervision of the Central Office is necessary to en- 
force the exercise of skill and sound judgement on the part of the 
agents who buy the stock, and the agents who sell the meat. With 
this object, the branches of the Selling and Accounting Department 
of those packing companies which have charge of the purchasing, 
killing, and dressing and selling of fresh meat, are organized in the 
most extensive and thorough manner. The Central Office is in con- 
stant telegraphic correspondence with the distributing houses, with a 
view to adjusting the supply of meat and the price as nearly as pos- 
sible to the demand. 


As this statement suggests, the other meat packers followed 
Swift’s example. To compete effectively, Armour, Morris, 
Cudahy, and Schwarzschild & Sulzberger had to build up similar 
integrated organizations. Those that did not follow the Swift 
model were destined to remain small local companies. Thus by 
the middle of the 1890’s, the meat-packing industry, with the 
rapid growth of these great vertically integrated firms had be- 
come oligopolistic (the “Big Five” had the major share of the 
market) and bureaucratic; each of the five had its many depart- 
ments and several levels of management. 

This story has parallels in other industries processing agricul- 
tural products. In tobacco, James B. Duke was the first to appre- 
ciate the growing market for the cigarette, a new product which 
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was sold almost wholly in the cities. However, after he had ap- 
plied machinery to the manufacture of cigarettes, production soon 
outran supply. Duke then concentrated on expanding the market 
through extensive advertising and the creation of a national and 
then world-wide-selling organization. In 1884, he left Durham, 
North Carolina, for New York City, where he set up factories, 
sales, and administrative offices. New York was closer to his 
major urban markets, and was the more logical place to manage 
an international advertising campaign than Durham. While he 
was building his marketing department, Duke was also creating 
the network of warehouses and buyers in the tobacco-growing 
areas of the country. 

In 1890, he merged his company with five smaller competitors 
in the cigarette business to form the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. By 1895 the activities of these firms had been consolidated 
into the manufacturing, marketing, purchasing, and finance de- 
partments of the single operating structure Duke had earlier 
fashioned. Duke next undertook development of a full line by 
handling all types of smoking and chewing tobacco. By the end 
of the century, his company completely dominated the tobacco 
business. Only two other firms, R. J. Reynolds & Company and 
P. Lorillard & Company had been able to build up comparable 
vertically integrated organizations. When they merged with 
American Tobacco they continued to retain their separate operat- 
ing organizations. When the 1911 antitrust decree split these 
and other units off from the American company, the tobacco in- 
dustry had become, like the meat-packing business, oligopolistic, 
and its dominant firms bureaucratic. 

What Duke and Swift did for their industries, James S. Bell of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company did during these same years in 
the making and selling of high-grade flour to the urban bakeries 
and housewives, and Andrew J. Preston achieved in growing, 
transporting, and selling another new product for the urban mar- 
ket, the banana. Like Swift and Duke, both these men made their 
major innovations in marketing, and then went on to create large- 
scale, departmentalized, vertically integrated structures. 

The innovators in new consumer durables followed much the 
same pattern. Both Cyrus McCormick, pioneer harvester manu- 
facturer, and William Clark, the business brains of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, first sold through commissioned 
agents. Clark soon discovered that salaried men, working out of 
branch offices, could more effectively and at less cost display, 
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demonstrate, and service sewing machines than could the agents. 
Just as important, the branch offices were able to provide the 
customer with essential credit. McCormick, while retaining the 
dealer to handle the final sales, came to appreciate the need for a 
strong selling and distributing organization, with warehouses, 
servicing facilities, and a large salaried force, to stand behind the 
dealer. So in the years following the Civil War, both McCormick 
and Singer Sewing Machine Company concentrated on building 
up national and then world-wide marketing departments. As they 
purchased their raw materials from a few industrial companies 
rather than from a mass of farmers, their purchasing departments 
were smaller, and required less attention than those in the firms 
processing farmers’ products. But the net result was the creation 
of a very similar type of organization. 


INTEGRATION VIA HORIZONTAL COMBINATION 


In those industries making more standard goods, the creation 
of marketing organizations usually followed large-scale combi- 
nations of a number of small manufacturing firms. For these 
small firms, the coming of the railroad had in many cases en- 
larged their markets but simultaneously brought them for the 
first time into competition with many other companies. Most of 
these firms appear to have expanded production in order to take 
advantage of the new markets. As a result, their industries be- 
came plagued with overproduction and excess capacity; that is, 
continued production at full capacity threatened to drop prices 
below the cost of production. So in the 1880’s and early 1890's, 
many small manufacturers in the leather, sugar, salt, distilling 
and other corn products, linseed and cotton oil, biscuit, pe- 
troleum, fertilizer and rubber boot and glove industries, joined in 
large horizontal combinations. 

In most of these industries, combination was followed by con- 
solidation and vertical integration, and the pattern was compara- 
tively consistent. First, the new combinations concentrated their 
manufacturing activities in locations more advantageously situ- 
ated to meet the new growing urban demands. Next they sys- 
tematized and standardized their manufacturing processes. Then, 
except in the case of sugar and corn products (glucose and 
starch), the combinations began to build large distributing and 
smaller purchasing departments. In so doing, many dropped their 
initial efforts to buy out competitors or to drive them out of busi- 
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ness by price-cutting. Instead they concentrated on the creation 
of a more efficient flow from the producers of their raw materials 
to the ultimate consumer, and of the development and mainte- 
nance of markets through brand names and advertising. Since 
the large majority of these combinations began as regional group- 
ings, most industries came to have more than one great firm. 
Only oil, sugar, and corn products remained long dominated by 
a single company. By World War I, partly because of the dissolu- 
tions under the Sherman Act, these industries had also become 
oligopolistic, and their leading firms vertically integrated. 

Specific illustrations help to make these generalizations more 
precise. The best-known is the story of the oil industry, but 
equally illustrative is the experience of the leading distilling, 
baking, and rubber companies. . . . 

Thus United States Rubber, National Biscuit, and the Distillers 
Securities Company soon came to have organizational structures 
paralleling those of Swift and American Tobacco. By the first 
decade of the twentieth century, the leading firms in many con- 
sumers’ goods industries had become departmentalized and 
centralized. This was the organizational concomitant to vertical 
integration. Each major function, manufacturing, sales, purchas- 
ing, and finance, became managed by a single and separate de- 
partment head, usually a vice president, who, assisted by a direc- 
tor or a manager, had full authority and responsibility for the 
activities of his unit. These departmental chiefs, with the presi- 
dent, coordinated and evaluated the work of the different func- 
tional units, and made policy for the company as a whole. In 
coordinating, appraising, and policy-making, the president and 
the vice presidents in charge of departments came to rely more 
and more on the accounting and statistical information, usually 
provided by the finance department, on costs, output, purchases, 
and sales. 


Changes in the Producers’ Goods Industries 


Bureaucracy and oligopoly came to the producers’ goods indus- 
tries somewhat later than to those making products for the mass 
market. Until the depression of the 1890’s, most of the combina- 
tions and consolidations had been in the consumers’ goods in- 
dustries. After that, the major changes came in those industries 
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selling to other businesses and industrialists. The reason for the 
time difference seems to be that the city took a little longer to 
become a major market for producers’ goods. Throughout the 
1880’s, railroad construction and operation continued to take the 
larger share of the output of steel, copper, power machinery, ex- 
plosives, and other heavy industries. Then in the 1890’s, as rail- 
road construction declined the rapidly growing American cities 
became the primary market. The insatiable demand for urban 
lighting, communication, heat, power, transportation, water, 
sewerage, and other services directly and indirectly took ever 
growing quantities of electric lighting apparatus, telephones, 
copper wire, newsprint, streetcars, coal, and iron, steel, cop- 
per, and lead piping, structures and fixtures; while the con- 
stantly expanding urban construction created new calls on the 
power machinery and explosives as well as the metals industries. 
Carnegie’s decision in 1887 to shift the Homestead Works, the 
nation’s largest and most modern steel plant, from rails to struc- 
tures, symbolized the coming change in the market. 

Also the new combinations and consolidations in the con- 
sumers’ goods industries increased the demand for producers’ 
products in the urban areas. Standard Oil, American Tobacco, 
Swift and other meat packers, McCormick’s Harvesting Ma- 
chinery and other farm implement firms, American Sugar, Singer 
Sewing Machine, and many other great consumer goods com- 
panies concentrated their production in or near major cities, par- 
ticularly New York and Chicago. 

The changes after 1897 differed from the earlier ones not only 
in types of industries in which they occurred but also in the way 
they were promoted and financed. Combinations and vertical 
integration in the consumer goods industries before 1897 had 
been almost all engineered and financed by the manufacturers 
themselves, so the stock control remained in the hands of the 
industrialists. After 1897, however, outside funds and often out- 
side promoters, who were usually Wall Street financiers, played 
an increasingly significant role in industrial combination and 
consolidation. The change reflected a new attitude of investor 
and financier who controlled capital toward the value of indus- 
trial securities. Before the depression of the 1890’s investment 
and speculation had been overwhelmingly in railroad stocks and 
bonds. The institutionalizing of the American security market in 
Wall Street had come, in fact, as a response to the needs for 
financing the first great railroad boom in the 1850’s. 
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The railroads, however, had made a poor showing financially 
in the middle years of the 1890’s when one-third of the nation’s 
trackage went through receivership and financial reorganization. 
The dividend records of some of the new large industrial cor- 
porations, on the other hand, proved unexpectedly satisfactory. 
Moreover, railroad construction was slowing, and the major 
financial and administrative reorganizations of the 1890’s had 
pretty well stabilized the industry. So there was less demand for 
investment bankers and brokers to market new issues of railroad 
securities. 

Industrials were obviously the coming field, and by 1898 there 
was a rush in Wall Street to get in on this new business. The 
sudden availability of funds stimulated, and undoubtedly over- 
stimulated, industrial combination. Many of the mergers in the 
years after 1897 came more from the desire of financiers for 
promotional profits, and because combination had become the 
thing to do, and less from the special needs and opportunities 
in the several industries. Moreover, as the financiers and pro- 
moters began to provide funds for mergers and expansion, they 
began to acquire, for the first time, the same type of control over 
industrial corporations that they had enjoyed in railroads since 
the 1850's. 

The changes in the producers’ goods industries were essentially 
like those in the consumer goods firms before the depression. 
Only after 1897 the changes came more rapidly, partly because 
of Wall Street pressures; and the differences that did develop be- 
tween the two types of industries reflected the basic differences 
in the nature of their businesses. Like the companies making 
consumer goods, those manufacturing items for producers set up 
nation-wide and often world-wide marketing and distributing 
organizations, consolidated production into a relatively few 
large plants and fashioned purchasing departments. Because they 
had fewer customers, their sales departments tended to be 
smaller than those in firms selling to the mass market. On the 
other hand, they were more concerned with obtaining control 
over the sources of their supply than were most of the consumer 
goods companies. 

Here a distinction can be made between the manufacturers 
who made semi-finished products from raw materials taken from 
the ground, and those who made finished goods from semi- 
finished products. The former, producing a uniform product for 
a few large industrial customers, developed only small sales de- 
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partments and concentrated on obtaining control of raw ma- 
terials, and often of the means of transporting such materials 
from mine to market. The latter, selling a larger variety of prod- 
ucts and ones that often required servicing and financing, had 
much larger marketing and distributing organizations. These 
makers of finished goods, except for a brief period around 1900, 
rarely attempted to control their raw materials or their semi- 
finished steel and other metal supplies. They did, however, in the 
years after 1900, begin to buy or set up plants making parts and 
components that went into the construction of their finished 
products. 

Except in steel, integration usually followed combination in the 
producers’ goods industries. And for both makers of semi-fin- 
ished and finished goods, integration became more of a defensive 
strategy than it was in the consumers’ goods industries process- 
ing agricultural products. In the latter the manufacturers had an 
assured supply of raw materials from the output of the nation’s 
millions of farms. In the former, on the other hand, they had to 
consider the threatening possibility of an outsider obtaining com- 
plete control of raw materials or supplies. 


INTEGRATION AND COMBINATION IN THE EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


By the early twentieth century nearly all the companies mak- 
ing semi-finished product goods controlled the mining of their 
own raw materials. The industries in which they operated can, 
therefore, be considered as extractive. This was also true of two 
consumers’ goods industries: oil and fertilizer. The experience 
of these two provides a good introduction to the motives for 
integration and the role it played in the coming of “big business” 
in steel, copper, paper, explosives and other businesses produc- 
ing semi-finished goods. 

In both the oil and fertilizer industries, control over raw ma- 
terials came well after combination and consolidation of groups 
of small manufacturing firms. The Standard Oil Trust, after its 
formation in 1882, consolidated its manufacturing activities and 
then created a domestic marketing organization. Only in the 
late 1880’s, when the new Indiana field began to be developed 
and the older Pennsylvania ones began to decline, did the Trust 
consider going into the production of crude oil. Both Allan Nev- 
ins in his biography of John D. Rockefeller and the Hidys in 
their history of Standard Oil agree that the need to be assured 
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of a steady supply of crude oil was the major reason for the 
move into production. Other reasons, the Hidys indicate, were a 
fear that the producers might combine and so control supplies, 
and the desire of the pipeline subsidiaries to keep their facilities 
operating at full capacity. Although neither Nevins nor the Hidys 
suggest that the desire to obtain a more efficient flow of oil 
from the well to the distributor was a motive for this integration, 
both describe the committees and staff units that were formed 
at the central office at 26 Broadway to assure more effective co- 
ordination between production, refining, and marketing. . . . 

Defensive motives were certainly significant in the changes in 
the steel industry. Here the story can be most briefly described 
by focusing on the history of the industry’s leader, the Carnegie 
Steel Company. That company’s chairman, Henry C. Frick, had 
in the early 1890’s consolidated and rationalized the several 
Carnegie manufacturing properties in and about Pittsburgh into 
an integrated whole. At the same time, he systematized and de- 
partmentalized its purchasing, engineering, and marketing activi- 
ties. The fashioning of a sales department became more necessary 
since the shift from rails to structures had enlarged the number 
of the company’s customers. 

Then in 1896 the Carnegie company made a massive purchase 
of ore lands when it joined with Henry W. Oliver to buy out the 
Rockefeller holdings in the Mesabi Range. As Allan Nevins 
points out, the depression of the 1890’s had worked a rapid 
transformation in the recently discovered Mesabi region. By 
1896, the ore fields had become dominated by three great in- 
terests: the Oliver Mining Company, the Minnesota Mining 
Company, and Rockefeller’s Consolidated Iron Mines. A fourth, 
James J. Hill’s Great Northern Railroad, was just entering the 
field. Frick’s purchases, therefore, gave the Carnegie company 
an assured supply of cheap ore, as well as providing it with a 
fleet of ore ships. Next, Frick and Carnegie bought and rebuilt a 
railroad from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh to carry the new supplies 
to the mills. 

Yet the steel company’s managers did little to coordinate 
systematically the mining, shipping, and manufacturing units in 
their industrial empire. These activities did not become depart- 
ments controlled from one central office but remained completely 
separate companies under independent managements, whose con- 
tact with one another was through negotiated contracts. This was 
the same sort of relation that existed between the Frick Coke 
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Company and Carnegie Steel from the time Frick had joined 
Carnegie in 1889. If the Carnegie company’s strategy had been 
to provide a more effective flow of materials as well as to 
assure itself of not being caught without a supply of ore and 
the means to transport it, then Frick and Carnegie would have 
created some sort of central coordinating office. 

The steel industry responded quickly to the Carnegie pur- 
chases. In 1898, Chicago’s Illinois Steel Company, with capital 
supplied by J. P. Morgan & Company, joined the Lorain Steel 
Company (with plants on Lake Erie and in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania) to purchase the Minnesota Mining Company, a fleet of ore 
boats, and railroads in the Mesabi and Chicago areas. Again, 
little attempt was made to coordinate mining and shipping with 
manufacturing and marketing. In the same year, many iron and 
steel firms in Ohio and Pennsylvania merged to form the Re- 
public and National Steel Companies. Shortly thereafter, a similar 
combination in the Sault Sainte Marie area became the Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior Company. These three new mergers began 
at once to set up their marketing organizations and to obtain 
control by lease and purchase of raw materials and transporta- 
tion facilities. In 1900, several small firms making high-grade 
steel did much the same thing by the formation of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America. In these same years, the larger, 
established steel companies, like Lackawanna, Cambria, and 
Jones & Laughlin obtained control of more supplies of ore, coke, 
and limestone and simultaneously reorganized their manufactur- 
ing and marketing organizations. Like Carnegie and Federal, they 
at first made little effort to bring their mining and coke opera- 
tions under the direct control of the central office. . 


CHANGES AND INTEGRATION IN THE FINISHED 
PRODUCERS’ GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Control of price and production was, on the other hand, much 
more of an obvious motive for combination and resulting consoli- 
dation in the industries manufacturing finished products or 
machinery from the semi-finished materials produced by the ex- 
tractive firms. Concern over supply, however, was also a cause 
for change, for after 1898 the users of steel, copper, coal, and 
other semi-finished materials felt threatened by the growing 
number of combinations among their suppliers. In any case, be- 
tween 1898 and 1900 there was a wave of mergers in these in- 
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dustries, largely Wall Street financed, which led to the forma- 
tion of American Tin Plate, American Wire & Steel, American 
Steel Hoop, National Tube, American Bridge, American Sheet 
Metal, Shelby Steel Tube, American Can, National Enameling & 
Stamping Company and a number of other combinations among 
steel-fabricating firms. At the same time, there were many 
amalgamations in the power machinery and implement busi- 
nesses, such as American Car & Foundry, American Locomotive, 
Allis-Chalmers, International Steam Pump, and International 
Harvester. The largest combination among the copper users, the 
American Brass Company, came a little later, in 1903, after the 
Guggenheims, Rogers, and Heinze had completed the major 
copper mergers. 

Nearly all these combinations quickly consolidated their 
constituent companies into a single operating organization. 
Manufacturing facilities were unified and systematized, over-all 
accounting procedures instituted, and national and often world- 
wide distributing organizations formed. Many set up central 
traffic and purchasing departments; some even began to assure 
themselves control over supply by building up their own rolling 
mills and blast furnaces. As American Wire & Steel and National 
Tube began to make their own steel, they cancelled contracts with 
Carnegie and other semi-finished steel producers. This develop- 
ment, in turn, led Carnegie to develop plans for fabricating his 
own finished products. 

The resulting threat of overcapacity and price-cutting led to 
the formation of the United States Steel Corporation. This giant 
merger, which included Carnegie, Federal and National Steel, and 
the first six of the fabricating companies listed above, continued 
on as a combination. Although the activities of the various sub- 
sidiaries were re-formed and redefined, there was no con- 
solidation. United States Steel remained a holding company 
only, and the central office at 72 Broadway did comparatively 
little to coordinate the operations of its many subsidiary com- 
panies. 

After 1901, the fabricators and the machinery manufacturers 
made little attempt to produce their own steel or copper. Nor did 
the makers of semi-finished products try, for some years to come, 
to do their own fabricating. Possibly the metal users realized that 
even with the formation of United States Steel they were fairly 
certain of alternative sources of supply. Also they may have 
found that once they had combined they had enough bargaining 
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power to assure themselves of a supply of steel and other ma- 
terials more cheaply than they could make it themselves. 

While such firms no longer sought to control their basic ma- 
terials, many, particularly the machinery makers like General 
Electric, Westinghouse, American Car & Foundry, International 
Harvester and, a little later, General Motors, began to purchase 
or set up subsidiaries or departments to make parts and com- 
ponents. Here again the motive was essentially defensive. Since 
much of their manufacturing had now become mainly assem- 
bling, they wanted to be sure to have a supply of parts available 
at all times. The lack of a vital part could temporarily shut 
down a plant. However, they expected to take only a portion of 
the output; a major share was sold to outsiders. One outstand- 
ing exception to this pattern was Henry Ford. He came to control 
his raw materials as well as his parts and components, and rarely 
sold such parts to outside companies. But Ford’s insistence on 
having a completely integrated organization from mine to mar- 
ket, concentrated largely in one huge plant, proved to be one of 
the most costly mistakes in American business history. 

Control of parts and accessory units led to a diversification of 
the types of products these manufacturing companies made and 
sold. Such diversification brought, over time, important changes 
in business organization. Even more significant for stimulating 
product diversification was the new “full line” strategy adopted 
by a number of these recently consolidated concerns. Such a 
policy, initiated largely to help assure the maximum use of the 
new departments, encouraged technological as well as organi- 
zational change. 

Pioneers in developing “full lines” in the producers’ goods in- 
dustries were the two great electrical companies: General Electric 
and Westinghouse. Unlike almost any other of the leading Amer- 
ican industrial companies in 1900, these two had begun as re- 
search and development rather than manufacturing organiza- 
tions. Because of their origins, they had the skilled personnel 
and the necessary equipment to move, in the mid-1890’s, from 
making lighting equipment alone to manufacturing many lines 
of electric traction and power machinery products. Allis- 
Chalmers, International Steam Pump, and American Locomotive 
began, shortly after their formation and subsequent consolida- 
tions, to develop new lines using electric and gasoline engines. 
International Harvester, building up a number of farm implement 
lines, also started to experiment with the use of the gasoline 
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engine for machinery on the farm. In this same first decade of 
the twentieth century, rubber, explosive, and chemical com- 
panies began to turn to industrial chemistry in their search to 
develop broader lines of products. 

Continuing diversification came, however, largely in industries 
where science, particularly chemistry and physics, could be most 
easily applied. And it was in these industries, and in those which 
were directly affected by the coming of two new sources of 
power, electricity and the internal combustion engine, that the 
major innovations in American industry came after 1900. The 
chemical, automotive, power machinery, rubber, and petroleum 
industries led the way to the development of new processes and 
products, new ways of internal organization and new techniques 
of external competition as the new century unfolded. The metals 
industries and those processing agricultural goods have, on the 
other hand, changed relatively little since the beginning of the 
century. In these industries, the same firms make much the same 
products, use much the same processes, and compete in much 
the same manner in the 1950’s as they did in the 1900’s. For 
them the greatest period of change came in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. 


Conclusion: The Basic Innovations 


The middle of the first decade of the new century might be said to 
mark the end of an era. By 1903, the great merger movement was 
almost over, and by then the metals industries and those process- 
ing agricultural products had developed patterns of internal or- 
ganization and external competition which were to remain. In 
those years, too, leading chemical electrical, rubber, power ma- 
chinery and implement companies had initiated their “full line” 
policy, and had instituted the earliest formal research and de- 
velopment departments created in this country. In this decade 
also, electricity was becoming for the first time a significant 
source of industrial power, and the automobile was just begin- 
ning to revolutionize American transportation. From 1903 on, the 
new generators of power and the new technologies appear to 
have become the dominant stimuli to innovation in American 
industry, and such innovations were primarily those which 
created new products and processes. Changes in organizational 
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methods and marketing techniques were largely responses to 
technological advances. 

This seems much less true of the changes during the 20 to 25 
years before 1903. In that period, the basic innovations were 
more in the creation of new forms of organization and new ways 
of marketing. The great modern corporation, carrying on the 
major industrial processes, namely, purchasing, and often pro- 
duction of materials and parts, manufacturing, marketing, and 
finance—all within the same organizational structure—had its 
beginnings in that period. Such organizations hardly existed, 
outside of the railroads, before the 1880’s. By 1900 they had 
become the basic business unit in American industry. 

Each of these major processes became managed by a corporate 
department, and all were coordinated and supervised from a cen- 
tral office. Of the departments, marketing was the most signifi- 
cant. The creation of nation-wide distributing and selling organi- 
zations was the initial step in the growth of many large consumer 
goods companies. Mergers in both the consumer and producer 
goods industries were almost always followed by the formation 
of a centralized sales department. 

The consolidation of plants under a single manufacturing de- 
partment usually accompanied or followed the formation of a 
national marketing organization. The creation of such a manu- 
facturing department normally meant the concentration of pro- 
duction in fewer and larger plants, and such consolidation prob- 
ably lowered unit costs and increased output per worker. The 
creation of such a department in turn led to the setting up of 
central traffic, purchasing, and often engineering organizations. 
Large-scale buying, more rational routing of raw materials and 
finished products, more systematic plant lay-out, and plant loca- 
tion in relation to materials and markets probably lowered costs 
still further. Certainly the creators of these organizations believed 
that it did. In the extractive and machinery industries integration 
went one step further. Here the motives for controlling raw ma- 
terials or parts and components were defensive as well as de- 
signed to cut costs through providing a more efficient flow of ma- 
terials from mine to market. 

These great national industrial organizations required a large 
market to provide the volume necessary to support the increased 
overhead costs. Also, to be profitable, they needed careful co- 
ordination between the different functional departments. This 
coordination required a steady flow of accurate data on costs, 
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sales, and on all purchasing, manufacturing, and marketing ac- 
tivities. As a result, the comptroller’s office became an increas- 
ingly important department. In fact, one of the first moves after 
a combination by merger or purchase was to institute more effec- 
tive and detailed accounting procedures. Also, the leading 
entrepreneurs of the period, men like Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Swift, Duke, Preston, Clark, and the DuPonts, had to become, as 
had the railroad executives of an earlier generation, experts in 
reading and interpreting business statistics. 

Consolidation and departmentalization meant that the leading 
industrial corporations became operating rather than holding 
companies, in the sense that the officers and managers of the 
companies were directly concerned with operating activities. In 
fact, of the 50 companies with the largest assets in 1909, only 
United States Steel, Amalgamated Copper, and one or two other 
copper companies remained purely holding companies. In most 
others, the central office included the heads of the major 
functional departments, usually the president, vice presidents, 
and sometimes a chairman of the board and one or two represen- 
tatives of financial interests. These men made major policy and 
administrative decisions and evaluated the performance of the 
departments and the corporation as a whole. In the extractive 
industries a few companies, like Standard Oil (N.J.) and some of 
the metals companies, were partly holding and partly operating 
companies. At Standard Oil nearly all important decisions were 
made in the central headquarters, at 26 Broadway, which housed 
not only the presidents of the subsidiaries but the powerful pol- 
icy formulating and coordinating committees. But in some of the 
metals companies, the subsidiaries producing and transporting 
raw materials retained a large degree of autonomy. 

The coming of the large vertically integrated, centralized, func- 
tionally departmentalized industrial organization altered the in- 
ternal and external situations in which and about which business 
decisions were made. Information about markets, supplies, and 
operating performance as well as suggestions for action often had 
to come up through the several levels of the departmental hier- 
archies, while decisions and suggestions based on this data had 
to be transmitted down the same ladder for implementation. 
Executives on each level became increasingly specialists in one 
function—in sales, production, purchasing, or finance—and most 
remained in one department and so handled one function only 
for the major part of their business careers. Only he who climbed 
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to the very top of the departmental ladder had a chance to see 
his own company as a single operating unit. Where a company’s 
markets, sources of raw materials, and manufacturing processes 
remained relatively stable, as was true in the metals industries 
and in those processing agricultural goods, the nature of the busi- 
ness executive’s work became increasingly routine and admini- 
strative. 

When the internal situation had become bureaucratic, the ex- 
ternal one tended to be oligopolistic. Vertical integration by one 
manufacturer forced others to follow. Thus, in a very short time, 
many American industries became dominated by a few large 
firms, with the smaller ones handling local and more specialized 
aspects of the business. Occasionally industries like oil, tobacco, 
and sugar, came to be controlled by one company, but in most 
cases legal action by the federal government in the years after 
1900 turned monopolistic industries into oligopolistic ones. 

Costs, rather than interfirm competition, began to determine 
prices. With better information on costs, supplies, and market 
conditions, the companies were able to determine price quite ac- 
curately on the basis of the desired return on investment. The 
managers of the different major companies had little to gain by 
cutting prices below an acceptable profit margin. On the other 
hand, if one firm set its prices excessively high, the other firms 
could increase their share of the market by selling at a lower 
price and still maintain a profit. They would, however, rarely cut 
to the point where this margin was eliminated. As a result, after 
1900, price leadership, price umbrellas, and other evidences of 
oligopolistic competition became common in many American in- 
dustries. To increase their share of the market and to improve 
their profit position, the large corporations therefore concerned 
themselves less with price and concentrated more on obtaining 
new customers by advertising, brand names, and product 
differentiations; on cutting costs through further improvement 
and integration of the manufacturing, marketing, and buying 
processes; and on developing more diversified lines of products. 

The coming of the large vertically integrated corporation 
changed more than just the practices of American industrialists 
and their industries. The effect on the merchant, particularly 
the wholesaler, and on the financier, especially the investment 
banker, has been suggested here. The relation between the 
growth of these great industrial units and the rise of labor 
unions has often been pointed out. Certainly the regulation of 
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the large corporation became one of the major political issues 
of these years, and the devices created to carry out such a regu- 
lation were significant innovations in American constitutional, 
legal, and political institutions. But an examination of such 
effects is beyond the scope of this paper. 


REASONS FOR THE BASIC INNOVATIONS 


One question remains to be reviewed. Why did the vertically 
integrated corporation come when it did, and in the way it did? 
The creation by nearly all the large firms of nation-wide selling 
and distributing organizations indicates the importance of the 
national market. It was necessary that the market be an increas- 
ingly urban one. The city took the largest share of the goods 
manufactured by the processors of agricultural products. The 
city, too, with its demands for construction materials, lighting, 
heating and many other facilities, provided the major market for 
the metals and other producers’ goods industries after railroad 
construction slowed. Without the rapidly growing urban market 
there would have been little need and little opportunity for the 
coming of big business in American industry. And such a mar- 
ket could hardly have existed before the completion of a nation- 
wide railroad network. 

What other reasons might there have been for the swift growth 
of the great industrial corporation? What about foreign markets? 
In some industries, particularly oil, the overseas trade may have 
been an important factor. However, in most businesses the do- 
mestic customers took the lion’s share of the output, and in 
nearly all of them the move abroad appears to have come after 
the creation of the large corporation, and after such corporations 
had fashioned their domestic marketing organization. 

What about the investor looking for profitable investments, 
and the promoter seeking new promotions? Financiers and pro- 
moters certainly had an impact on the changes after 1897, but 
again they seem primarily to have taken advantage of what had 
already proved successful. The industrialists themselves, rather 
than the financiers, initiated most of the major changes in busi- 
ness organization. Availability of capital and cooperation with 
the financier figured much less prominently in these industrial 
combinations and consolidations than had been the case with the 


earlier construction of the railroads and with the financing of the 
Civil War. 
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What about technological changes? Actually, except for elec- 
tricity, the major innovations in the metals industries seem to 
have come before or after the years under study here. Most of 
the technological improvements in the agricultural processing 
industries appear to have been made to meet the demands of the 
new urban market. The great technological innovations that ac- 
companied the development of electricity, the internal combus- 
tion engine, and industrial chemistry did have their beginning in 
these years, and were, indeed, to have a fundamental impact on 
the American business economy. Yet this impact was not to be 
really felt until after 1900. 

What about entrepreneurial talent? Certainly the best-known 
entrepreneurs of this period were those who helped to create the 
large industrial corporation. If, as Joseph A. Schumpeter sug- 
gests, “The defining characteristic [of the entrepreneur and his 
function] is simply the doing of new things, and doing things 
that are already done, in a new way (innovation),” Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Frick, Swift, Duke, McCormick, the DuPonts, the 
Guggenheims, Coffin of General Electric, Preston of United Fruit, 
and Clark of Singer Sewing Machine were all major innovators 
of their time. And their innovations were not in technology, but 
rather in organization and in marketing. “Doing a new thing,” 
is, to Schumpeter a “creative response” to a new situation, and 
the situation to which these innovators responded appears to 
have been the rise of the national urban market. 

There must be an emphasis here on the words “seem” and 
“appear.” The framework used is a preliminary one and the data 
itself, based on readily available printed material rather than on 
business records are hardly as detailed or accurate as could be 
desired. More data, more precise and explicit questions, and 
other types and ranges of questions will modify the generaliza- 
tions suggested here. For a moment, however, I would like to 
suggest, if only to encourage the raising of questions and the 
further compilation of analysis of data, that the major innova- 
tion in the American economy between the 1880’s and the turn 
of the century was the creation of the great corporations in Amer- 
ican industry. This innovation, as I have tried to show, was a 
response to the growth of a national and increasingly urban 
market that was created by the building of a national railroad 
network—the dynamic force in the economy in the quarter cen- 
tury before 1880. After 1900 the newly modified methods of 
interfirm and intrafirm administration remained relatively un- 
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changed (as did the location of major markets and sources of 
raw materials) except in those industries directly affected by 
new sources of power and the systematic application of science 
to industry. In the twentieth century electricity, the internal 
combustion engine, and systematic, institutionalized research and 
development took the place of the national urban market as the 
dynamic factor in the American industrial economy. 
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THE proposition that a group of giant business corporations, 
few in number but awesome in aggregate size, embodies a sig- 
nificant and troublesome concentration of power is the cliché 
which serves this volume as a foundation stone. I propose here 
to analyze this proposition, both to trace out what I consider its 
valid content to be, and to reflect briefly on its possible implica- 
tions for social action. Let me anticipate my conclusion on the 
first point by saying that its familiarity is no argument against 
its truth. 

The power of any actor on the social stage I define as the 
scope of significant choice open to him. Accordingly, his power 
over others is the scope of his choices which affect them sig- 
nificantly. Our fundamental proposition thus asserts that a few 
large corporations exert significant power over others; indeed, 
as we Shall see, over the whole of society with respect to many 
choices, and over large segments of it with respect to others. 
It is worth noting that this sense of “power” is not that in which 
we speak of the “power” of a waterfall or a fusion reaction, or 
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any other transformation in a fully deterministic system; rather 
it is appropriate to a social system in which we see human actors, 
individually or in organized groups, as facing alternative courses 
of action, the choice among which is not fully determined with- 
out reference to the actors themselves. 

We usually demonstrate the concentration of power in a 
small number of large corporate enterprises by showing what 
part of various total magnitudes for the whole economy the 
largest enterprises account for. The statistics are indeed im- 
pressive: I list a few of the more striking below. 

(1) There are currently some 4.5 million business enterprises 
in the United States. More than half of these are small, unin- 
corporated firms in retail trade and service. Corporations formed 
only 13 percent of the total number; 95 percent of the unin- 
corporated firms had fewer than twenty employees. 

(2) A recent census survey covered all the firms in manufac- 
turing, mining, retail and wholesale trade, and certain service 
industries: in total some 2.8 million. These firms employed just 
under 30 million persons. The 28 giant firms with 50,000 or 
more employees—just 0.001 percent of the total number—ac- 
counted for about 10 percent of the total employment. The 
438 firms with 5000 or more employees (including the 28 giants) 
accounted for 28 percent of the total. In manufacturing, where 
large corporations are characteristically more important than in 
the other sectors covered, 263,000 firms reported just over 17 
million employees: 23 giants with 50,000 or more employees re- 
ported 15 percent of the total, 361 with 5000 or more, just 
under 40 percent. 

(3) The most recent compilation of the corporation income- 
tax returns showed 525,000 active nonfinancial corporations re- 
porting a total of $413 billion of assets. The 202 corporations in 
the largest size class—each with assets of $250 million or more 
—owned 40 percent of this total. 

(4) The last survey of the National Science Foundation re- 
ported some 15,500 firms having research and development lab- 
oratories. The largest seven among them employed 20 percent 
of the total number of technical and scientific personnel in the 
whole group, and accounted for 26 percent of the total expendi- 
tures on research and development. The largest 44, all those with 
25,000 or more employees in total, accounted for 45 percent of 
the total number of technicians and scientists, and more than 50 
percent of the total expenditures. 
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(5) The one hundred companies that received the largest 
defense contracts over the period July 1950-June 1956 received 
nearly two thirds of the total value of all defense contracts dur- 
ing the period. The largest ten contractors accounted for just 
short of one third of the total value of all contracts. These were 
General Motors, General Electric, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and seven large aircraft manufacturers. 

Large corporations are not of the same importance in all 
sectors of the economy. In agriculture they are of no importance; 
in service, trade, and construction, proprietorships and partner- 
ships and small corporations that are essentially similar in all but 
legal form predominate. Conversely, activity in the utility, trans- 
portation, mining, manufacturing, and financial sectors is over- 
whelmingly the activity of corporations, and predominantly that 
of corporate giants. The share of total business accounted for by 
corporations in these sectors ranged from 85 percent for finance 
to 100 percent of utilities; by contrast it was between 50 and 60 
percent for trade and construction, less than 30 percent in 
service, and less than 10 percent in agriculture. The five sectors 
in which large corporations predominate produced 51 percent 
of the total national income, and 57 percent of the privately- 
produced national income. Moreover, the strategic importance 
of these sectors as compared with trade and service—the largest 
part of the small-business part of the economy—is greater than 
their contribution to national income would indicate. The relative 
share of giant corporations in these sectors was larger than in 
the economy as a whole. The corporate income-tax returns for 
1955 showed the relative importance of the largest corporations, 
as in the accompanying table. 

Many more figures similar to these could be added to the 
list. They show clearly that a few large corporations are of 
overwhelmingly disproportionate importance in our economy, 
and especially in certain key sectors of it. Whatever aspect of 
their economic activity we measure—employment, investment, 
research and development, military supply—we see the same 
situation. Moreover, it is one which has been stable over a period 
of time. The best evidence—though far from complete—is that 
the degree of concentration has varied little for the three or four 
decades before 1947; more recent material has not yet been 
analyzed. Further, the group of leading firms has had a fairly 
stable membership, and turnover within it is, if anything, de- 
clining. We are thus examining a persistent situation, rather than 
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The Relative Share of Giant Corporations in Various Sectors 
of the United States Economy. 


CORPORATIONS WITH 
ASSETS OF $250 


ALL CORPORATIONS MILLION OR MORE 
Proportion of 
Assets assets of all 
Number (billions corporations 
Sector (thousands) of dollars) Number (percentage) 
Manufacturing 124.2 201.4 97 42 
Mining * 9.7 133 5 (19) 17 (32) 
Public utilities 4.8 62.9 56 72. 
Transportation 21.9 43.5 30 61 
Finance 214.6 474.9 218 46 


* The figures in parentheses show the number and share of corporations with assets 
of $100 million or more, since the number of mining corporations in the largest size 
class is so small. 


a rapidly changing one, and one which we can expect to continue 
into the future. 

Disproportionate share alone, however, is not a valid basis 
for inferring power as I have defined it. In addition, we must 
consider the range of choice with respect to significant decisions 
open to the managers of the large corporation. The dispropor- 
tionate share of the sun in the total mass of our solar system 
would not justify the ascription to it of “power” over the planets, 
since in the fully-determinate gravitational system the sun has 
no choice among alternative paths of motion which would 
change the configuration of the whole system. Though the relative 
weight of the sun is great, its range of choice is nil, and it is 
the product of the two, so to speak, which measures “power.” 
It is to an examination of the managers’ range of choice that we 
now turn. 

Our economy is organized on a decentralized, competitive 
basis. Each business firm, seeking higher profit by providing 
more efficiently what consumers want, is faced by the competi- 
tion of others, seeking the same goal through the same means. 
Coordination and guidance of these activities is the function of 
the system of markets and prices. These form the information 
network that tells each manager what is and what is not cur- 
rently profitable, and, in turn, registers the effects of each busi- 
ness decision, of changes in consumers’ tastes, and the availabil- 
ity and efficiency of productive factors. Ideally, in a system of 
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competitive markets, the signals would indicate only one pos- 
sible course for any particular manager consistent with profita- 
bility. Nor would this depend on the degree to which the man- 
ager was committed to the goal of profit-maximization; margins 
between costs and prices would be so narrow as to make bank- 
ruptcy the alternative to “correct” choices. In practice, of course, 
no real firm functions in markets operating with the sureness, 
swiftness, and freedom from frictions that would eliminate the 
discretion of management entirely and make the firm merely an 
instrument which registered the forces of the market. But firms 
operating in highly competitive markets are closely constrained 
by market pressures, and the range of economic decision con- 
sistent with survival and success that is open to them is nar- 
row. 

By contrast, there exist much less competitive markets in 
which firms are insulated from these compulsions and the range 
of discretionary choice in management decisions is correspond- 
ingly widened. There is a wide variety of situations which can 
confer such market power on firms. In practice, the most im- 
portant is large size relative to the market: the situation in which 
a few large firms account for all or nearly all of the supply. 
Large size relative to the market is associated with large 
absolute size of firm. Other reasons, including barriers to the 
entry of new firms into the market provided by product differ- 
entiation and advertising, by patents, by control over scarce raw 
materials, or by collusive action of existing firms, or by govern- 
ment limitation of competition, are also significant, but they are 
of less importance than the oligopolistic market structure com- 
mon in those sectors of the economy that are dominated by 
large firms. 

In manufacturing, nearly two-thirds of the identifiable mar- 
kets, accounting for about 60 percent of the value of manufac- 
turing output, showed significant elements of oligopoly; they 
were especially important in the durable-goods and capital- 
equipment fields. In mining, the proportion of identifiable mar- 
kets with oligopolistic structures was much higher, but since the 
largest mining industry—bituminous coal—is unconcentrated, 
these accounted for less than 25 percent of total mineral output. 
Public utilities, transportation, and finance are all subject to more 
or less direct government regulation, of more or less effective- 
ness. But the underlying market structures in these areas are 
either monopolistic, as in electric and gas utilities and telephone 
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communication, or oligopolistic, as in transportation and finance. 
Thus, typically, the large corporation in which we are interested 
operates in a situation in which the constraints imposed by mar- 
ket forces are loose, and the scope for managerial choice is con- 
siderable. It is this scope combined with the large relative weight 
of the giant corporation that defines its economic power; it is 
substantially on its economic power that other kinds of power 
depend. 

The powerful firm can use its power primarily to increase its 
profit over what it could earn in a competitive market: the tradi- 
tional economic view of the drawback of market power has been 
the achievement of monopoly profit by the restriction of supply. 
But it need not do so. While the firm in the highly competitive 
market is constrained to seek after maximum profits, because the 
alternative is insufficient profit to insure survival, the firm in the 
less competitive market can choose whether to seek maximum 
profit or to be satisfied with some “acceptable” return and to 
seek other goals. Further, the firm in a competitive market must 
attend more closely to immediate problems, and leave the long 
future to take care of itself; while the firm with considerable 
market power necessarily has a longer time-horizon, and takes 
into account consequences of its decisions reaching further into 
the future. This in turn increases the range of choice open to it, 
for the future is uncertain, and no single “correct” reading of it 
is possible. Many courses of action may be consistent with rea- 
sonable expectations of the future course of events. The more 
dominant the position of any particular firm in a single market, 
the further into the future will it see the consequences of its own 
choices as significant, and correspondingly, the wider will be its 
range of significant choice. The width of choice and the uncer- 
tainty of consequences combine to rob the notion of maximum 
profit of its simplicity; at the minimum of complexity, the firm 
must be viewed as seeking some combination of anticipated re- 
turn and possible variation, at the same time perhaps safeguard- 
ing itself against too much variation. But even this is too simple. 
In the absence of the constraints of a competitive market, the 
firm may seek a variety of goals: “satisfactory” profits, an “ade- 
quate” rate of growth, a “safe” share of the market, “good” 
labor relations, “good” public relations, and so forth, and no 
particular combination need adequately describe the behavior of 
all large firms with significant market power. 

The large corporations with which we are here concerned char- 
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acteristically operate many plants and sell and buy in many mar- 
kets. Their power in some markets can be used to reinforce their 
power in others; their large absolute size, and the pool of capital 
at their command, adds something to their power in any particu- 
lar market which is not explained simply by the structure of 
that market. In the extreme, the operations’ of the firm in a 
particular market can be completely or almost completely insen- 
sitive to its economic fortunes in that market, and thus the range 
of choice of decisions with respect to it may be widened far be- 
yond that possible to any firm confined within its boundaries. 
Absolute size has to a certain extent the same effect in respect to 
the operations of any particular short time-period: the impact of 
likely short-period losses or failures may bulk insufficiently 
large to form a significant constraint on action. 

We have spoken so far of the powers of choice of the corpora- 
tion and the management interchangeably. By and large, this is 
justified. Corporate management is typically—in the reaches of 
business we are examining—an autonomous center of decision, 
organizing the affairs of the corporation and choosing its own 
successors. While stockholders are significant as part of the en- 
vironment in which management operates, they exercise little or 
no power of choice themselves. The views of stockholders, as re- 
flected in their willingness to hold or their desire to dispose of 
the corporation’s stock, are certainly taken into account by man- 
agement, but only as one of a number of elements which condi- 
tion their decisions. The ideology of corporate management 
which describes them as one among a number of client groups 
whose interests are the concern of management—labor, consum- 
ers, and the “public” forming the others—is in this particular 
realistic. 

How does the giant corporation manifest its power? Most di- 
rectly, in economic terms, the noteworthy dimensions of choice 
open to it include prices and price-cost relations, investment, lo- 
cation, research and innovation, and product character and sell- 
ing effort. Management choice in each of these dimensions has 
significance for the particular markets in which the firm operates, 
and with respect to some of them, may have broader significance 
for the economy as a whole. 

Prices and price-cost relations, in turn, show at least four im- 
portant aspects. First is the classic question of the general level 
of prices in relation to costs: are profits excessive? Second, and 
perhaps more important, is the effect of margins on the level of 
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costs themselves. Where the pressure of competition does not 
force prices down to costs, costs themselves have a tendency to 
rise: internal managerial checks alone cannot overcome the tend- 
ency to be satisfied with costs when the over-all level of profit is 
satisfactory. Third, there is the problem of interrelations among 
margins on related products: does the price of Chevrolet bear 
the same relation to its costs as the price of a Cadillac, or is there 
a tendency to earn more in the long run on resources converted 
into the one than into the other? This form of distortion of price- 
cost relations is common in the multiproduct firm, and can coex- 
ist with a modest average profit margin. Finally, there are the 
interrelations, both directly within a single firm and indirectly 
through labor and product markets, of prices and wages. Where 
price increases are the response to wage increases which in turn 
respond to price increases, the pricing policy of a firm or group 
of firms can be an inflationary factor of some importance. This 
has been the case in the steel industry in the postwar period. A 
related problem is the behavior of prices in the face of declining 
demand. When a group of firms can raise prices relative to wages 
although unused capacity is large and increasing, they make a 
contribution to aggregate instability, in this case in a deflationary 
rather than an inflationary direction. Here again the steel indus- 
try provides a recent example. 

The investment decisions of large firms are of primary impor- 
tance in determining the rates of growth of particular industries, 
and where the role of these industries in the economy is a strate- 
gic one, their impact may be much wider. Again we may point 
to the steel industry. Overpessimism about expansion in the early 
postwar period contributed to the continuing bottleneck in steel 
that was apparent until the 1957 recession. In the twenties, the 
slowness with which aluminum capacity was expanded led to re- 
current shortages in that market. The speed, or slowness, with 
which investment in nuclear-fueled electric power generation is 
now going forward, even with the aid of considerable govern- 
ment subsidy, is again the product of the decisions of a relatively 
small number of major power producers. This is not to argue that 
the pace chosen is the wrong one, but simply to indicate a choice 
of possible broad significance, lying in large part in the hands of 
a few corporate managements. 

A particular kind of investment decision, the consequences of 
which may reach far into the future and beyond the specific firm 
or industry involved, is the decision about location. Where new 
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plants are placed both in regional terms and in relation to exist- 
ing centers of population affects the balance of regional devel- 
opment and the character of urban and suburban growth. Char- 
acteristically, it is the large multiplant enterprise which has the 
widest set of alternatives from among which to choose in making 
this decision; smaller firms are tied closely to their existing geo- 
graphic centers. 

Even more far reaching are the choices of large enterprises in 
respect to innovation. Decisions as to the technical areas which 
will be systematically explored by research and development 
divisions and decisions as to what scientific and technical novel- 
ties will be translated into new products and new processes and 
tried out for economic viability have very deep effects. Ulti- 
mately, the whole material fabric of society, the structure of oc- 
cupations, the geographic distribution of economic activity and 
population are all profoundly affected by the pattern of technical 
change. Not all significant technical change springs from the 
activities of organized research and development departments, 
but they do appear to be of increasing importance. And the dis- 
proportionate share of a few large corporations in this sphere 
is greater than in any other. Here again, I am not arguing that 
the decisions now taken on these matters are necessarily inferior 
to those which would result from some different distribution of 
decision-making power, but only pointing to the locus of an im- 
portant powrz of choice. 

It is worth remarking, on a lower level of generality, that the 
concentration of the power of choice with respect to new prod- 
ucts and new models of old products in a few hands has a sig- 
nificance which is enhanced by the large role which producers’ 
initiative plays in determining consumers’ choices in our econ- 
omy. Whether the extent and character of advertising and selling 
in our economy is something idiosyncratically American, or sim- 
ply a product of the high average level of income combined with 
its relatively equal distribution, it is clear that the importance of 
these institutions adds to the importance of the producers’ power 
of choice in respect to product change and new products. Fur- 
ther, selling and advertising are likewise relatively highly con- 
centrated, and both the pervasiveness of ‘sales talk” in the 
media of communication and the relatively large amounts of its 
income our rich society spends on all kinds of durable goods give 
decisions in the sphere of product character and selling tech- 
niques a wide impact. 
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The significance of the economic choices that are made by the 
powerful large firm can be summed up in terms of their effects 
on the achievement of four basic economic goals: efficiency, sta- 
bility, progressiveness, and equity. Economic efficiency means 
producing the most of what consumers want with available sup- 
plies of resources. It involves not only the idea of technical effi- 
ciency—for example, performing any particular technical opera- 
tion with the cheapest combination of inputs required for a unit 
of output—but the more subtle idea of not producing less of any 
one particular good in relation to others, and conversely, more of 
another, than consumers’ desires indicate. In more concrete 
terms, whenever one particular good is priced high in relation to 
its costs, while another one is priced low, then too much of the 
second and too little of the first tends to be produced in relation 
to consumers’ demands. When the price-cost margin on a prod- 
uct remains high over a period of time, this is an indication of 
economic inefficiency. So is continued price discrimination, in the 
sense in which we defined it above. In addition, of course, the 
lack of competitive pressure on margins may lead to inefficiency 
in the simpler sense as well: not producing the actual goods with 
the minimum amount of resources possible. The exercise of 
market power thus leads frequently to economic inefficiency. 

Stability of output and employment at high levels, and, per- 
haps a little less important, of price levels, is an economic goal 
which is generally given great weight. The exercise of pricing 
discretion can contribute to destabilizing forces both in up- 
swings and downswings of activity. As we argued before, there 
are examples of wage-price spirals in which a significant upward 
push on wage levels in general, and thus on price levels, is exer- 
cised by particular pricing decisions. The maintenance of mar- 
gins in the face of declining demand is less clear and striking in 
its effects, but it probably makes a net contribution to further 
destabilization in comparison with some moderate decline. On 
the other hand, it is clear that stable prices and wages are far 
more desirable than continuous declines in both, in the face of 
declining aggregate demand; and thus the choice typically made 
by the powerful firm may be less than the best but considerably 
better than the worst possible one. 

When we come to test the economic decisions of the large 
firm against the standard of progressiveness, we find that we can 
say little that is unequivocal. That large firms spend heavily on 
research and development is clear. That some industries in which 
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the application of improved techniques and growth of output of 
new products is spectacular are industries—such as chemicals, 
oil, electronics—dominated by large firms is also clear. But when 
we try to look deeper, obscurity replaces clarity. Is the present 
degree of dominance of large firms a necessary condition of the 
amount of progress experienced, or even a sufficient condition? 
Are larger firms more effective, per dollar of expenditures, in 
producing new ideas and new methods than smaller ones are, and 
over what size range is this true? Should corporations spend on 
research and development much more or much less than they 
now spend? Should the incentives of the market be allowed more 
or less control than they now have of the whole chain of sequen- 
tial and interrelated processes from the first observation of a new 
natural phenomenon or the first conception of a new scientific 
idea to the introduction into the market of a new product or the 
application on the production line of a new technology? These 
are all questions to which well-informed and competent students 
do not give the same answer, if indeed they give any. However, 
it is enough for our present purpose to say that there are specific 
examples of the importance for technical progress of competi- 
tion, and particularly of the kind of competition represented by 
new and small firms that are not heavily committed to present 
products and processes, in sufficient number to cast doubt on the 
universal correctness of the judgments of powerful dominant 
firms. While we cannot assert that these judgments are likely to 
be always wrong, we also cannot say that they need no cor- 
rective. When technical change can take the spectacularly waste- 
ful forms that it has achieved recently in the automobile indus- 
try, in which new products, introduced at considerable production 
and marketing expense, are not cheaper to produce, cheaper to 
operate, nor more durable than those they supplant, and their 
increase in serviceability, functional efficiency, or even aesthetic 
appeal is at best debatable, it is hard to deny that “progress” and 
“free choice in the marketplace” both become phrases of rather 
dubious content. All the potential gain in productive efficiency 
in the automobile industry over the last decade, and probably 
more, has gone into “more” product rather than into cost savings 
and price reductions. This result is the product of decisions of a 
small number of managements—perhaps only one—and it un- 
derlines the appropriateness of raising the question of whether 
there is not too much power in the hands of those responsible 
for the choice. 
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The standard of equity is at least as slippery as that of pro- 
gressiveness, although for different reasons. While the impor- 
tance of equity in the sense of a fair distribution of the income 
of society as a goal is undeniable, equity itself is not measurable 
by any economic standard. We have long since abandoned reli- 
ance on the notion that the reward of the marketplace is neces- 
sarily a ‘fair’ reward, even when the market functions effec- 
tively and competitively. Indeed, some of our interferences with 
the functioning of markets are justified on equity grounds, re- 
flecting our social dissatisfaction with the income distribution 
resulting from the unchecked operation of the market. But, al- 
though little exists in the way of comprehensive standards of 
equity which command wide acceptance, certain specific judg- 
ments are possible. “Excessive” property incomes are suspect: 
high profits based on monopoly power are widely subject to 
criticism. Where market power is translated into sustained high 
profits, the result can be described as inequitable as well as 
inefficient. Further, where management decision translates a por- 
tion of the high profits into high salaries, bonuses, stock options, 
and generous pension plans for itself, the imputation of unfair- 
ness is strengthened. These are recorded as views that command 
fairly wide agreement, not as economically inevitable conclu- 
sions nor necessary moral judgments. It may be that the equally 
high incomes of crooners and .400 hitters are logically open to 
as much criticism; in fact, however, they are not so much criti- 
cized. 

Any discussion of equity moves rapidly from an economic to 
what is essentially a political view, since equity is ultimately a 
value problem whose social resolution is of the essence of poli- 
tics. When we make this move, a new order of equity problems 
connected with the power of the large firm appears. This is the 
problem of the relation between the large enterprise and the host 
of small satellite enterprises which become its dependents. These 
may be customers bound to it by a variety of contractual rela- 
tions, such as the service stations bound to the major oil com- 
panies who are their suppliers (and frequently their landlords 
and bankers as well), or the automobile dealers connected with 
the manufacturers by franchise arrangements. Or they may be 
customers without explicit contractual ties, yet nonetheless de- 
pendent on the maintenance of “customary” relations with large 
suppliers of their essential raw material, as has been the case 
with small fabricators of aluminum and steel products, whose 
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business destinies have been controlled by the informal rationing 
schemes of the primary producers in the frequent shortage peri- 
ods of the postwar decade. Or they may be small suppliers of 
large firms: canners packing for the private brands of the large 
chain grocers, furniture or clothing manufacturers producing for 
the chain department stores and mail-order houses, subcontrac- 
tors producing for the major military suppliers. In any case, 
these small firms are typically wholly dependent on their larger 
partners. It is worth noting that this dependence may be con- 
sistent with a fairly competitive situation in the major product 
market of the large purchaser, or even the over-all selling mar- 
ket of the large supplier, provided the particular submarket in 
which the transactions between large and small firm occur is 
segmented enough to make it costly and risky for the small firm 
to seek new sources or outlets. 

All these relations present a double problem. First, is the treat- 
ment which the dependent firms experience “fair” in the con- 
crete: Have there been cancellations of dealers’ franchises by 
major automobile manufacturers for no cause, or, worse, in order 
to transfer them to firms in which company executives had an 
interest? Have aluminum companies “favored” their own fabri- 
cating operations at the expense of independent fabricators dur- 
ing periods of short supply? Second, and more fundamental, is 
what might be called the procedural aspect of the problem. 
Whether unfair treatment by large firms of their small clients 
abounds, or is so rare as to be written off as the vagary of a 
few executives, the question of whether it is appropriate for the 
large firm to possess what amount to life-and-death powers over 
other business remains. 

And the same question arises more broadly than in respect to 
the patron-client relations of large firms and their dependent 
small suppliers and customers. All of the areas of decision in 
which powerful managements have wide scope for choice, with 
effects reaching far into the economy, that we discussed above 
raise the same question. Not the concrete consequences of choice 
measured against the economic standards of efficiency, stability, 
progressiveness, and equity, but the power and scope of choice 
itself is the problem. This view of the problem may appear some- 
what abstract, and even be dismissed as a piece of academic fus- 
siness: if the outcomes are in themselves not objectionable, why 
should we concern ourselves with the process of decision which 
led to them; and, if they are, why not address ourselves to im- 
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proving them directly? But so to argue ignores the point that 
choice of economic goals is itself a value choice, and thus a 
political one; and that direct concern with the loci of power and 
constraints on its use may legitimately rank in importance as 
political goals with the attainment of desired economic values. 
If the regime of competition and the arguments of laissez-faire 
ever commended themselves widely, it has been primarily on 
political rather than economic grounds. The replacement of the 
all-too-visible hand of the state by the invisible hand of the 
marketplace, which guided each to act for the common good 
while pursuing his own interests and aims without an overt show 
of constraint, was what attracted general ideological support to 
the liberal cause. The elegance of the optimum allocation of re- 
sources which Walras and Pareto saw in the ideal competitive 
economy by contrast has remained 4 concept of importance only 
to the most academic economist. When the invisible hand of the 
competitive market is, in turn, displaced to a significant extent 
by the increasingly visible hand of powerful corporate manage- 
ment, the question “Quo warranto?” is bound to arise, whatever 
decisions are in fact made. And the fact is that the power of 
corporate management is, in the political sense, irresponsible 
power, answerable ultimately only to itself. No matter how ear- 
nestly management strives to “balance” interests in making its 
decisions—interests of stockholders, of employees, of customers, 
of the “general public,” as well as the institutional interests of 
the enterprise—it is ultimately its own conception of these inter- 
ests and their desirable relations that rules. When the exercise 
of choice is strongly constrained by competitive forces, and the 
power of decision of any particular management is narrow and 
proportioned to the immediate economic needs of the enterprise, 
the political question of the warrant of management authority 
and its proper scope does not arise. When, as we have argued, 
the scope of choice is great and the consequences reach widely 
into the economy and far into the future, the problem of the 
authority and responsibility of the choosers is bound to become 
pressing. 

The market power which large absolute and relative size gives 
to the giant corporation is the basis not only of economic power 
but also of considerable political and social power of a broader 
sort. Some of the political power of large business is of course 
the product of group action to defend group interests and, in 
this sense, presents no problems peculiar to large business, ex- 
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cept perhaps the problem of the large availability of funds and 
certain nonpurchasable resources of specialized talent and pres- 
tige in support of its interest. That we pay, in the form of per- 
centage depletion, an outrageous subsidy to the oil and gas 
business (which goes to many small producers as well as to the 
giant integrated oil firms) is a phenomenon of no different order 
than that we pay nearly equally outrageous ones to farmers. On 
the other hand, it is money rather than votes which supports the 
one, and votes rather than money which support the other; and 
the latter situation is, as the former is not, in accord with our 
professed political morality. More special to the position of the 
large firm is the power in both domestic and foreign affairs 
which the large oil companies have by virtue of their special 
positions as concessionaires—frequently on a monopoly basis 
in a particular country—in exploiting the oil of the Middle East 
and the Caribbean. Here the large firms exercise quasi-sovereign 
powers, have large influence on certain aspects of the foreign 
policy of the United States and the Atlantic Alliance, and op- 
erate in a way which is neither that of public government nor 
that of private business. While the oil companies are the most 
spectacular examples of the involvement of strong American 
companies with weak foreign governments in areas which are 
important to national policy, they are not the only ones, and 
other examples could be cited. 

Perhaps the most pervasive influence of big business on na- 
tional politics lies in the tone of the mass media. Both because 
of the influence of advertising—itself heavily concentrated in 
the largest firms, and the big-business character of many pub- 
lishing and broadcasting enterprises, the political tone of the 
media is far from reflecting even approximately the distribution 
of attitudes and opinions in the society as a whole. But an influ- 
ence may be pervasive without thereby being powerful, and the 
importance of this state of affairs is open to argument. 

It is when we step down from the level of national politics to 
the state and local levels that the political power of the large 
corporation is seen in truer perspective. The large national- 
market firm has available to it the promise of locating in a par- 
ticular area or expanding its operations there, the threat of mov- 
ing or contracting its operations as potent bargaining points in 
its dealings with local and even state political leaders. The 
branch manager of the company whose plant is the largest em- 
ployer in a town or the vice-president of the firm proposing to 
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build a plant which will become the largest employer in a small 
state treats with local government not as a citizen but as a quasi- 
sovereign power. Taxes, zoning laws, roads, and the like become 
matters of negotiation as much as matters of legislation. Even 
large industrial states and metropolitan cities may face similar 
problems: the largest three employers in Michigan account for 
probably a quarter of the state’s industrial employment; in De- 
troit the proportion is more nearly a third. At this level, the 
corporation’s scope of choice, its financial staying power, its 
independence of significant local forces are all sources of strength 
in dealing with the characteristically weak governments at the 
local and often at the state levels. 

The broader social power which the high executives of large 
corporations exercise—in part in their own positions, in part in 
their representative capacity as “business leaders’”—is more diffi- 
cult to define and certainly less definite than the kind of political 
power and economic power discussed above. Yet it is no less im- 
portant, and to the extent that it is linked to the economic power 
of the large firm—a point to which I return immediately below 
—no less relevant to our discussion. One aspect of this broad 
power to which we have already referred is the position that 
corporate management occupies as taste setter or style leader for 
the society as a whole. Business influence on taste ranges from 
the direct effects through the design of material goods to the 
indirect and more subtle effects of the style of language and 
thought purveyed through the mass media—the school of style 
at which all of us are in attendance every day. Further, these 
same business leaders are dominant social models in our society: 
their achievements and their values are to a large extent the type 
of the excellent, especially for those strata of society from which 
leaders in most endeavors are drawn. This, more shortly stated, 
is the familiar proposition that we are a business society, and 
that the giant corporation is the “characteristic,” if not the sta- 
tistically typical, institution of our society, and, in turn, the 
social role of high executives is that appropriate to leading men 
in the leading institution. 

How much is this kind of social power, as well as the politi- 
cal power discussed above, connected with the market power of 
giant firms? Is it simply a consequence of their economic power, 
or does it depend on deeper elements in our social structure? 
These are questions to which any firm answer is difficult, in part 
because they can be interpreted to mean many different things. 
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To assert that any diminution in the underlying power of large 
firms in the markets in which they operate would lead to a cor- 
responding decrease in their social and political power appears 
unwarranted; so does the assertion that universally competitive 
markets would end the social and political power of business. 
But there are important connections. Part of the power of the 
business leaders comes from the size of the enterprises they op- 
erate and the number of people they influence directly as em- 
ployees, suppliers, customers; absolute size, in turn, is highly 
correlated with relative size and market power. Freedom in 
spending money is connected with both absolute size, and the 
security of income which market power provides. The initiative 
in the complex processes of taste formation might shift away 
from smaller and more competitive businesses toward other in- 
stitutions to a substantial extent; and the ability of firms to 
spend large resources on shaping demand would be lessened by 
reductions in their market power. Thus diminution of the eco- 
nomic power of large firms would have a more-than-trivial 
effect on their power in other spheres, even if we cannot state 
firmly the law that relates them. 

The reasons for concern about the social and political power 
of business are also worth consideration, since they are not ob- 
viously the same as those which the concentrated economic 
power of large corporations raise. There are two aspects of this 
question which appear worth distinguishing. The first is the 
already-mentioned point of their responsibility of business power. 
Its exercise with respect to choices which are themselves far from 
the matters of meeting the material needs of society that are the 
primary tasks of business further emphasizes this point. The 
process of selection of business leaders may be adaptive with re- 
spect to their performance of the economic function of business; 
there is no reason to expect that it should be with respect to the 
exercise of power in other realms. In short, why should we en- 
trust to the judgment of business leaders decisions of this kind, 
when we have neither a mechanism for ratifying or rejecting 
their judgments and them, nor any reason to believe them par- 
ticularly suited to make these judgments? Second, we can go 
further than merely to raise the question of whether the training 
and selection of business leaders qualifies them to make the 
kinds of decisions and exercise the kinds of power we have dis- 
cussed. In some quite important respects, it is clear that business 
values and business attitudes are dysfunctional in meeting our 
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national needs. This is true both with respect to the many prob- 
lems which we face in our international relations, and with re- 
spect to important domestic problems as well. If we look on 
our economic relations with the underdeveloped nations, espe- 
cially those of Asia and Africa, as primarily tasks of business 
firms to be met through the market under the stimulus of market 
incentives, supported to some extent by special subsidies, it ap- 
pears unlikely that we will succeed in achieving our political and 
security goals. If our attitudes toward other governments are 
heavily colored by ideological evaluations of the kind of eco- 
nomic organization they favor, from the standpoint of our own 
business ideology, our world problems will be made no easier. 
And in the domestic sphere, there is a range of problems from 
education to metropolitan organization and urban renewal which 
cannot be dealt with adequately if viewed in business perspec- 
tives and under business values. 

We can sum up these points by saying that the position of 
big businesses and their leaders contributes significantly to our 
being a “business society.” Do we want to be? Can we afford 
to be? 

These rhetorical questions indicate clearly enough my own 
view on whether or not we should try to limit or control the 
power of large corporate enterprise. The crucial question, how- 
ever, is whether such power can be limited or controlled. Broadly, 
there are three alternative possibilities. The first is limitation of 
business power through promoting more competitive markets; 
the second is broader control of business power by agencies ex- 
ternal to business; the third, institutionalization within the firm 
of responsibility for the exercise of power. Traditionally, we 
have purported to place major reliance on the first of these alter- 
natives, in the shape of antitrust policy, without in practice 
pushing very hard any effort to restrict market power to the 
maximum feasible extent. I have argued elsewhere that it is in 
fact possible to move much further than we have in this direc- 
tion, without either significant loss in the over-all effectiveness 
of business performance or the erection of an elaborate appara- 
tus of control. While this, in my judgment, remains the most 
desirable path of policy, I do not in fact consider it the one which 
we will tend to follow. To embark on a determined policy of the 
reduction of business size and growth in order to limit market 
power requires a commitment of faith in the desirability of the 
outcome and the feasibility of the process which I think is not 
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widespread. What I consider more likely is some mixture of the 
second and third types of control. Business itself has argued 
vehemently that a corporate revolution is now in process, which 
has resulted in a redirection of business goals and conscious as- 
sumption of responsibility in broad social spheres. This theme 
has been put forward by academic writers as well. To whatever 
extent such a “revolution” has taken place, it does not meet the 
need for the institutionalization of responsibility which the con- 
tinued exercise of wide power demands. It is not sufficient for 
the business leaders to announce that they are thinking hard 
and wrestling earnestly with their wide responsibilities, if, in 
fact, the power of unreviewed and unchecked decision remains 
with them, and they remain a small, self-selecting group. Some 
of the more sophisticated accounts of the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of business identify business as a “profession” in the 
honorific sense, and imply that professional standards can be 
relied on as a sufficient social control over the exercise of busi- 
ness power, as society does rely on them to control the exercise 
of the considerable powers of doctors and lawyers. This is a 
ramifying problem which we cannot here explore; it is sufficient 
to remark that there is, at least as yet, neither visible mechanism 
of uniform training to inculcate, nor visible organization to 
maintain and enforce, such standards; and, further, that even 
if business decisions in the business sphere could be “profes- 
sionalized’” and subject to the control of a guild apparatus, it 
seems less easy to expect that the same would be true of the 
exercise of business power in the social and political spheres. 
Some likely directions of development of explicit control can 
be seen in the kinds of actions which now provoke Congres- 
sional inquiry, and the suggestions which flow from such 
inquiries. Concern with the wage-price spiral has led to Congres- 
sional investigation of ‘administered prices” and to suggestions 
that proposed price and wage changes in certain industries be 
reviewed by a public body before becoming effective. A com- 
bination of the increase of direct regulation of some of the 
economic choices of powerful firms with an increase in public 
criticism, and perhaps even institutionalized public discussion of 
the choices which are not explicitly controlled, appears probable. 
Such a program will, in effect, do by a formal mechanism and 
systematically what is currently being done in a somewhat hap- 
hazard way by Congressional investigation. On the whole, it is 
this which has been the active front. The development of mecha- 
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nisms which will change the internal organization of the corpo- 
ration, and define more closely and represent more presently the 
interests to which corporate management should respond and 
the goals toward which they should strive is yet to begin, if it is 
to come at all. 
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NOT MERELY present-day historians but also contemporary 
observers of the growth of big business were virtually unani- 
mous in believing that the concentration of economic power and 
the growth of “monopoly” and the “trust’” was an inevitable 
result of the modern capitalist and industrial process. This una- 
nimity was shared not only by the conventional celebrators of 
the status quo—the businessmen, conservative journalists, and 
intellectuals—but also by the critics of capitalism. Indeed, at the 
turn of the twentieth century a belief in the necessity, if not the 
desirability, of big business was one of the nearly universal ten- 
ets of American thought. 

It is to be expected, of course, that the large majority of the 
important businessmen who contemplated and wrote about the 
growth of big business were ideologically receptive to a rationale 
of it. The similarity of economic values held by both small and 
big businessmen was sufficiently great to undermine the serious 
possibility of the sort of social analysis capable of challenging 
the big businessman’s belief in the necessity and desirability of 
the economic world as he saw it evolving. This agreement on 
fundamentals, needless to say, has never meant there could not 
be very substantial disagreement among businessmen on partic- 
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ular issues of specific importance to one type of industry, or 
to a business of a certain size. But the signal fact of American 
business history is the consensus among businessmen, of varying 
degrees of importance and in different industries, that the cap- 
italist system is worth maintaining in one form or another; this 
has resulted in a general attitude that has not necessarily been 
opposed to decisive innovation in the economic sphere, but 
which has opposed radical economic programs that might, in 
the process of altering the concentration of economic power, also 
undermine the stability, if not the very existence, of the status 
quo. If the small businessman has at times joined anti-monopoly 
crusades, the least that can be said is that he has never pursued 
his beliefs to the point where his own stake in the existing eco- 
nomic order has been endangered. 

But, even granting the belief of so many historians in the 
existence of small businessmen who have challenged the suprem- 
acy of the great business enterprises, the evidence indicates that 
the vast majority accepted the inevitability of the monopoly 
movement in the economy even if they believed it undesirable. 
The prevalent nonacademic analysis at the turn of the century 
was that the cold, hard facts of industrial life and technology 
favored the growth of big business, and that little could be done 
to change the limitations these facts placed on political programs 
for economic change. Such assumptions, based on a few years’ 
experience with the merger movement, were as much wish-fulfil- 
ment as descriptions of reality. By 1907 many big businessmen 
were aware that their world was more complicated, and their 
utterances were increasingly to become celebrations of a situa- 
tion they hoped to attain rather than the world they actually 
lived in. 


The Inevitable Monopoly 


Important businessmen and their lawyers in the first years of 
this century were convinced that big business was necessary, 
inevitable, and desirable as a prerequisite to rationally organiz- 
ing economic life. And the destructiveness of competition and 
the alleged technical superiority of consolidated firms were the 
catalytic agents of change which made industrial cooperation 
and concentration a part of the “march of civilization,” as S. C. 
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T. Dodd, Standard Oil’s lawyer, phrased it. Although there was 
a formal commitment to varieties of laissez faire economic theory 
in most of the academic world, big businessmen developed their 
own functional doctrine very much opposed to competition as 
either a desirable mechanism or as a goal. “. . . the ‘trust,’ ” 
wrote James J. Hill in 1901, “came into being as the result of 
an effort to obviate ruinous competition.” “Competition is indus- 
trial war,” wrote James Logan, manager of the U.S. Envelope 
Company in the same year. “Ignorant, unrestricted competition, 
carried to its logical conclusion, means death to some of the com- 
batants and injury for all. Even the victor does not soon recover 
from the wounds received in the conflict.” The instinct of sur- 
vival made combination inevitable, for combination was “caused 
primarily by the desire to obviate the effects of competition” — 
or at least this was the dominant contemporary view of the 
matter. 

At the same time, combinations were the logical outcome of 
technological considerations, according to big business opinion. 
The larger the output the smaller the cost of production, sug- 
gested Charles M. Schwab of United States Steel, and this meant 
lower supervision costs, better goods, and lower prices. 

The validity of the notion that corporate consolidation leads 
to industrial efficiency will be examined later. But a belief in this 
proposition was shared by virtually all of the important busi- 
nessmen who wrote or commented on the matter in the pre- 
World War I period, and it is this belief which became the 
operational basis of their actions. Buttressed by this conviction, 
men such as Schwab, Elbert H. Gary, John D. Rockefeller, and 
John D. Archbold were certain that their economic behavior was 
“inevitably” preordained. This synthesis of the doctrines of the 
efficiency of consolidations and the destructiveness of compe- 
tition is echoed again and again in the latter part of this period. 
Even when the big business community developed an involved 
and often shifting set of political goals it never ceased to view 
itself as making the technologically efficient and inevitable re- 
sponse to the evils of unrestricted competition. ‘Unrestricted 
competition had been tried out to a conclusion,” an American 
Tobacco Company executive wrote in 1912, “with the result that 
the industrial fabric of the nation was confronted with an al- 
most tragic condition of impending bankruptcy. Unrestricted 
competition had proven a deceptive mirage, and its victims were 
struggling on every hand to find some means of escape from the 
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perils of their environment. In this trying situation, it was per- 
fectly natural that the idea of rational co-operation in lieu of 
cut-throat competition should suggest itself.” 


At least a decade before his younger brothers embarked on 
that grey, pessimistic intellectual discourse which now has a 
classic place in American intellectual history, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., president of the Union Pacific Railroad from 1884- 
1890, was announcing that “the principle of consolidation . . . 
is a necessity—a natural law of growth. You may not like it: 
you will have to reconcile yourselves to it.” “The modern world 
does its work through vast aggregations of men and capital. 
.. . This is a sort of latter-day manifest destiny.” Periods of 
intense competition were perpetually followed by combinations 
and monopolies, according to Adams. “The law is invariable. It 
knows no exceptions.” But, ignoring the fact that the essence of 
Brooks and Henry Adams’ generalizations on the role of the 
corporation in modern life can be found expressed with great 
clarity in the earlier writings of their older brother, what is sig- 
nificant is that the widespread belief among important business- 
men in the inevitability, if not the desirability, of the concen- 
tration of economic power was shared by most contemporary 
intellectuals and journalists. And although many intellectuals 
and journalists were critical of the functions or even the nature 
of the massive corporation, most, like Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., resigned themselves to their necessity and shared the con- 
sensus on the character and future of the American economy. 

Academic economists of the historical school were less con- 
cerned about the classical preoccupation with the nature and 
conditions of competition than they were with fostering a posi- 
tive attitude toward minimal government regulation of the econ- 
omy. It was this tacit acceptance of a theory directed toward re- 
dressing the existing balance of social and economic power via 
political means that meant that, on an analytical basis at least, 
the probably most sophisticated group of American economic 
thinkers accepted the same fundamental premises on the nature 
of the industrial structure as most major businessmen. The vari- 
ations on the businessman’s essential theme are as diverse as 
academic minds are subtle, but a clear pattern can be distin- 
guished. Richard T. Ely, for example, maintained that large- 
scale business was inevitable, but that, save for certain types 
of services, monopolies in the pure sense were not preordained; 
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the burden of his writing was concerned with the desirability of 
government regulation of “artificial” monopolies that had sprung 
up rather than with regulation as a means for restoring purely 
competitive conditions. Henry C. Adams, one of the founders 
of the American Economic Association, saw in monopoly, which 
was “natural” only in railroads, the possibility of “cheapness 
and efficiency,” and was attracted by its advantages—provided 
it was controlled by minimal government regulations. By and 
large, historical economists such as E. Benjamin Andrews, Arthur 
T. Hadley, Edwin R. A. Seligman, and Simon N. Patten were 
ready to “accept,” with little empirical analysis, the existence of 
a trend toward monopoly as a starting point on which to provide 
proof of their theories on the desirable relation of economics to 
government. And virtually all assumed that, whether monopolis- 
tic or not, combined capital avoided the waste of small-scale pro- 
duction. 

It is to be expected, of course, that the movement toward cor- 
porate concentration had less sophisticated supporters in the 
academic world as well. S. A. Martin, president of Wilson Col- 
lege, told the Civic Federation of Chicago’s Trust Conference in 
September, 1899, “. . . trusts are here and here to stay as the 
result of the inevitable laws of industrial development.” Less de- 
tached defenses of the alleged monopoly movement were as 
common as big business’ interest in cultivating a rationale for its 
existence. George Gunton, popular economist who spent a num- 
ber of his years as editor of Gunton’s Magazine while on an 
annual retainer of $15,000 from Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
defended the necessity and desirability of big business. John 
Moody, whose data-gathering service probably gave him more 
factual insights into the workings of business than any of 
his contemporaries, was convinced that “The modern Trust is 
the natural outcome or evolution of societary conditions and 
ethical standards which are recognized and established among 
men to-day as being necessary elements in the development of 
civilization.” 

But even among the critics of business there was a general 
acceptance of the inevitability, and often the ultimate desirability 
of the “trust.” Ray Stannard Baker and John B. Walker, for ex- 
ample, thought monopoly to be progressive. Hardboiled Lincoln 
Steffens, who maintained that business was the source of politi- 
cal corruption, was nevertheless convinced that business concen- 
tration was inevitable. Only a small minority of the muckrakers 
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were concerned with the causes rather than the consequences of 
the alleged business debauching of politics, and most of them 
assumed that there were always certain constants in Amerigan 
society, among which were “the trusts.” 

It is ironic that the greatest celebrators of the alleged trend 
toward corporate monopolies could be found among that element 
in American politics with attitudes sufficiently critical of the 
status quo to suggest programmatic alternatives to the growth 
of monopoly—the socialists. After the demise of the Populist 
movement, only the socialists were in a position to explicitly re- 
ject a policy of economic change limited, as in the case of the 
advocates of laissez faire, by a conservative fear of undermining 
the fundamental institution of private control of the economy 
in the process of attempting to restore competition. But Ameri- 
can socialists were Marxists, and Frederick Engels, with charac- 
teristic sharpness, had made it clear that “the progressive evolu- 
tion of production and exchange nevertheless brings us with 
necessity to the present capitalist mode of production, to the 
monopolisation of the means of production and the means of 
subsistence in the hands of the one, numerically small, class. 
. . .” Thus armed, American socialists shared the general belief 
in the inevitability of corporate concentration and monopoly, 
even after key business leaders began realizing it no longer fitted 
the facts. 

“.. . one cannot but acknowledge the natural development 
of the successive steps of this [Standard Oil] monopoly,” the 
Social Democratic Party’s Campaign Book of 1900 declared. “No 
better way could be invented by which the natural resources 
may be made available for the world’s need. The lesson of the 
trust, how to secure the greatest satisfaction for the least ex- 
penditure of human energy, is too good to be lost.” W. J. Ghent, 
a socialist writer, saw “an irresistible movement—now almost at 
its culmination—toward great combinations in specific trades 

. ,” and these combinations would dictate the terms of exist- 
ence for the small business permitted to survive. Even Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, who was not a Marxist but eventually joined the 
Socialist Party, gave up his vagueness on the possible alterna- 
tives to monopoly expressed in Wealth against Commonwealth 
and concluded “centralisation [was] . . . one of the tendencies 
of the age.” 

But the resignation of the socialists to inevitable monopoly 
was not merely a passive commitment to an article of faith. It 
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stimulated many of them to a personal admiration of big busi- 
nessmen unequalled by most paid eulogists. Indeed, big busi- 
nessmen were the vehicles of progress and the guarantors of 
socialism, and worth defending from personal attacks for the 
parts they played in an impersonal industrial process. For the 
socialists “are not making the Revolution,” The Worker declared 
in April, 1901. “It would be nearer the truth to say that Morgan 
and Rockefeller are making it.” When Ida Tarbell’s History of 
Standard Oil appeared, Gaylord Wilshire, publisher of the mass 
circulation socialist Wilshire’s Magazine, criticized her for not 
being more sympathetic to Rockefeller as an individual. The 
system was predestined and ‘Mr. Rockefeller was forced by una- 
voidable circumstances to pursue his path of consolidation. . 
The fault exists not in the individual but in the system.” When 
J. P. Morgan died in 1914, the Socialist Call wrote “if Morgan is 
remembered at all, it will be for the part he played in making it 
[socialism] possible and assisting, though unconsciously, in its 
realization.” 

Although crucial aspects of the intellectual consensus on the 
role of big business in the American economy were challenged 
now and again, and a Louis Brandeis might question the neces- 
sary relationship between size and efficiency or an Edward Dana 
Durand could suggest that monopoly was not inevitable and com- 
petition was somehow attainable, the significant fact is the per- 
vasiveness of the proposition that economic concentration, if not 
monopoly, is inevitable and is the price to be paid for maximum 
industrial efficiency. 


Mergers and Promoters 


At the turn of the century the vast majority of the business- 
men who defended monopoly and corporate concentration be- 
lieved in it as a goal, and often strove to attain it, but their 
beliefs were based on a very limited experience which they 
thought would extend into the future. Monopoly, however, was 
the exceptional and not the routine characteristic of most indus- 
tries, and the use of the term “monopoly” or “trust” by de- 
fenders of the status quo was based more on wish-fulfilment 
than on economic reality. (By “trust” I mean effective control of 
an industry by one firm or a working alliance of firms. Con- 
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temporary usage of the term usually equated it with mere large 
size or concentration, without any specific reference to the extent 
of market control but with the implicit assumption that large 
size could be equated with control.) 

Many big businessmen, such as Elbert H. Gary, knew that mo- 
nopoly and the total concentration of economic power did not 
exist even as they defended it as inevitable. What they were 
defending was concentration and their monopolistic aspirations, 
aspirations that never materialized despite their enthusiastic 
efforts. These key businessmen believed concentration and com- 
bination led to efficiency and lower costs, and therefore worked 
for them energetically. And although we might-find this incon- 
sistency natural among the militantly unreflective, it can be sug- 
gested that what these men were defending was the status quo, 
their past actions and consolidation, their future actions and, 
hopefully, industrial domination. 

Certainly it can be said that there was a revolution in the 
American business structure from about 1897 on—a revolution 
caused by the sudden rise of a merger movement and the capitali- 
zation of new combinations on an unprecedented scale. But the 
revolution was abortive, whereas the intellectual conclusions 
based upon it were projected into the future and survived long 
after the revolution’s death. Indeed, the preoccupation with mo- 
nopoly, which seemed imminent at the turn of the century, led 
to general intellectual confusion as to the important distinction 
between monopoly and concentration, and this confusion has 
seriously interfered with subsequent efforts for a proper under- 
standing of the nature of the American economy and politics in 
the Progressive Era. 

In 1895 only 43 firms disappeared as a result of mergers, and 
merger capitalizations were $41 million. In 1898, 303 firms dis- 
appeared, and merger capitalization was $651 million; and in 
1899 the peak was reached when 1,208 firms disappeared as a 
result of mergers, and merger capitalizations soared to $2,263 
million. In 1900 the movement declined precipitously to 340 
firm disappearances, and a capitalization of $442 million, and in 
1901 the last great merger movement, largely centered about the 
formation of United States Steel, occurred when 423 firms dis- 
appeared, and capitalization amounted to $2,053 million. But the 
merger movement declined sharply after 1901, despite the per- 
manent impact it had on the modern American intellectual 
tradition. During 1895-1904 there was an annual average firm 
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disappearance of 301 companies and a total annual average capi- 
talization of $691 million. During 1905-1914 an average of only 
100 firms disappeared each year, and average capitalization was 
$211 million. More important, from 1895 to 1920 only eight in- 
dustries accounted for 77 percent of the merger capitalizations 
and 68 percent of the net firm disappearances. In effect, the 
merger movement was largely restricted to a minority of the 
dominant American industries, and that for only a few years. 

The merger movement was caused primarily by the growth of 
a capital market for industrial stocks after the return of eco- 
nomic prosperity in late 1897. The railroad industry, which was 
the main preoccupation of European investors who had plunged 
$3.0 billion into the United States by 1890, was overexpanded 
and unprofitable. Capital invested in manufacturing increased 
121 percent from 1880 to 1890, and despite the depression of 
1893-1897 increased 51 percent over the next decade. In this 
context of shifting economic interests, the history of the 1890’s 
is one of sharpening and extending the existing institutional 
structures for raising capital, and thereby creating movements 
for mergers, concentration, and, hopefully, monopoly in the 
American industrial structure. 

The stock exchanges of the major financial centers had spe- 
cialized in railroads until the 1890's, although the Boston Stock 
Exchange had a copper mine section in the early 1850’s which 
helped establish that city’s domination over the American copper 
industry until the end of the century. Boston, in addition to 
textiles, was also to dominate the capital market for the electrical 
and telephone industries until the turn of the century. In 1890 
no more than ten industrial stock issues were quoted regularly 
in the financial journals. By 1893 the number increased to about 
thirty, and by 1897 to over two hundred. 

Industrial capital until the late 1890’s came mainly from short- 
term loans and self-financing out of profits, aiding instability and 
bankruptcies during the periods of economic decline or depres- 
sions. By the 1890’s industrial shares became widely available 
as a result of the creation of new issues from mergers and the 
reconversion of many trusts, in the literal sense, into unified 
corporations. And many industrial leaders, ready to retire or 
diversify their fortunes—Andrew Carnegie is the most notable 
example—were anxious to develop outlets for their shares. Each 
new wave of mergers created new sources of capital in a sort of 
multiplier fashion, and, quite ironically, the very creation of 
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mergers and new industrial combinations led to the availability 
of funds in the hands of capitalists which often ended, as we 
shall see, in the creation of competing firms. 

The director and coordinator of this industrial metamorphosis 
was the promoter. To the extent that the dominant stimulus for 
the promoter was watered stock and his charge for the transac- 
tion, the economic concentration which took place at the turn of 
the century was based on factors other than technological ele- 
ments inherent in any advanced industrial society. But even if 
not interested in the transaction fees per se, the promoter was 
invariably motivated by concern for his own profit position and 
financial standing, and merely regarded promotion as the means 
of maintaining or re-establishing it. 

Promoters included in their ranks both members of firms being 
merged and outsiders seeking to stimulate consolidations in order 
to obtain a share of the profits of the merger. In a number of 
spectacular instances the insiders of a group of firms sought to 
interest outside promoters capable of financing or organizing the 
merger. Quantifications of the nature and source of all or a sig- 
nificant number of promotions do not exist, but some of the more 
important variations can be illustrated. 

William H. Moore and his brother, James H. Moore, were 
among the three or four most significant promoters. It would be 
difficult to regard them as anything more than brilliant gamblers. 
In 1898 William H. Moore organized, at the request of a com- 
mittee of manufacturers, the American Tin Plate Company out 
of a group of thirty-five to forty plants. He took options on the 
component companies and obtained loans to pay for them and 
provide working expenses. After choosing all officers and direc- 
tors, he sold $18 million in preferred and $28 million in common 
stock to bankers and capitalists. Out of this sum he awarded 
himself $10 million. The Moore brothers were not always so for- 
tunate, however. In 1899 they gave Andrew Carnegie $1 million 
for an option to try to raise $350 million from bankers to float the 
sale of Carnegie Steel. They failed, and Carnegie pocketed the 
money. Similar failures in 1896 forced the Moore brothers into 
insolvency. 

Not infrequently a single manufacturer would turn promoter in 
order to try to eliminate competition or instability. John W. 
Gates successfully proved in a law suit that he earned less than 
$400,000 through underwriting profits and the exchange of 
shares in the promotion of American Steel and Wire Company 
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in 1899. His only substantial profits were on his component 
properties that he turned over to the new firm. In the case of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company, formed in 1899 to gain effec- 
tive control over the copper industry, outsiders and insiders 
united. Thomas Lawson, Henry H. Rogers, and William Rocke- 
feller, none of whom had any special competence in the copper 
industry, cooperated with Anaconda Copper. J. P. Morgan, the 
largest single industrial promoter and the dominating figure in 
railroad mergers, resorted to nearly every variation of insider 
and outsider promotions. Morgan, the Moore brothers, John R. 
Dos Passos, Moore and Schley, and Charles R. Flint collectively 
probably accounted for a minority of the total mergers and less 
than half of the value of all mergers; in addition, there were in- 
numerable single individuals and investment bankers involved 
in the merger movement. 

If the merger movement as organized by promoters was the 
result of “inevitable” impulses within the capitalist economy, as 
well as technological imperatives to maximum efficiency, we 
should determine whether the organization of these new corpora- 
tions was arranged in such a manner as to: (1) make the com- 
petitive entry of new firms increasingly difficult, and (2) avoid 
the accusation of being organized primarily to create the profits 
of promotion. It is understood that unless the merger of firms 
within an industry obtained control of a crucial raw material, 
patents, or trade advantage, it would have to maintain a reason- 
able price and profit level or else run the risk of attracting new 
competitors or allowing existing ones to grow, the risk being 
scaled to the capital requirements of successful entry. Over- 
capitalization of the stock of a merged firm, therefore, is an indi- 
cation of the extent to which a merger was executed to obtain 
maximum industrial efficiency, control over the competitive an- 
noyances of the industry, or the profits of promotion and specu- 
lation. Watered stock meant higher prices in order to pay divi- 
dends, and higher prices opened possibilities of new competitive 
entries. 

It is significant, of course, that the heyday of the merger move- 
ment was restricted to a few years, and ended almost as abruptly 
as it began. There are now few academic defenders of the 
thesis that the merger movement was primarily the outcome of 
industrial rationality or a desire for control of economic condi- 
tions. Charles R. Flint, one of the more important promoters and 
organizer of twenty-four consolidations, naturally claimed that 
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mergers were intended mainly to attack the evils of competition, 
and that the profits of promoters were greatly exaggerated by 
critics. Capitalization, he maintained, was not overinflated, and 
Flint published data showing that the average return on the 
market value of the stock of forty-seven merged firms was 13.6 
percent. 

The evidence is overwhelming, however, to indicate that the 
watering and overcapitalization of the securities of merged com- 
panies was the general rule. This fact was widely acknowledged 
at the time by economists, by most promoters, and by many busi- 
nessmen. It was simply not generalized upon or related to con- 
temporary theories on the necessity and inevitability of the trust. 
Indeed, the incompatibility between the obvious ulterior motives 
behind the merger movement and social theory was ignored even 
by those attacking the evils of watered stock. J. P. Morgan’s 
lawyer, Francis Lynde Stetson, frankly admitted that he opposed 
any scheme for limiting overcapitalization that risked “taking 
away from men of enterprise their paramount motive for cor- 
porate organization. . . .” 

A government study in 1900 of 183 industrial combinations 
shows that stocks and bonds valued at $3,085,000,000 were 
issued for plants with a total capital worth of $1,459,000,000. 
The Department of Labor, in the same year, claimed that a sub- 
stantial group of combinations they studied issued stocks valued 
at twice the cost of reproducing active plants. Arthur S. Dewing, 
in a study of fourteen mergers, found that the average over- 
capitalization was well in excess of 50 percent of the assets. The 
large majority of mergers clearly capitalized their firms on the 
basis of preferred stock representing the cost of the real property 
or assets and common stock representing the costs of promotion, 
the expenses of amalgamation, and the expectations of future 
earnings as a result of the merger. John W. Gates, Henry O. 
Havermeyer, and John R. Dos Passos freely admitted that com- 
mon stock represented the promoter’s estimate of the potential 
earning power of consolidations. The profits of underwriters, in 
many instances, came exclusively from the sale of securities, not 
anticipated dividends, and this fact alone placed a premium on 
overcapitalization. 

Seven of the combined firms that later entered the United 
States Steel merger paid out $63 million in stock as commissions 
to promoters, excluding bonuses and other forms of commission. 
The tangible assets and property of United States Steel on April 
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1, 1901, were worth $676 million, and the average market value 
of the shares it acquired was $793 million in 1899-1901. The 
total capitalization of the firm was $1,403 million, and the cost 
of promotion and underwriting consumed over $150 million of 
this amount. United States Rubber, in much the same way, based 
its capitalization on 50 percent watered stock, the common shares 
representing “the increased earning capacity by reason of the 
consolidation. . . .” 

Promotion, with its premium on speculation to maximize its 
profits, soon extended its heady gambling mentality to the gen- 
eral stock market. Brokers emphasized the more profitable specu- 
lative stock orders rather than investment buying, and they 
directed their customers to the speculative issues. The commis- 
sion rates on speculative orders made investment orders less 
profitable, and by no later than 1904-1907 the volume of trans- 
actions on the stock market far exceeded investment demand. 
This trend alarmed a number of more conservative capitalists 
primarily concerned with the means, not the ends, of the merger 
movement, and led to dire predictions, most of which were 
realized by 1932. Russell Sage wrote in 1901 that watered stock 
“has also . . . produced a feeling of unrest and disquiet, indus- 
trial and political, that threatens, sooner or later, to bring serious 
results.” Henry Clews, the banker, was less restrained. 


Many of these [combinations] have been organized in disregard and 
defiance of legitimate finance, and have exposed the stock market and 
all the monetary interests depending upon them to risks and disastrous 
disturbances inseparable from organizations whose foundations rest 
largely on wind and water. . . . 


J. P. Morgan persistently overcapitalized his promotion 
schemes whenever he was able to do so. His greatest triumph 
was United States Steel, but when the merger initiative came 
from insiders, as in the case of International Harvester, Morgan 
restricted himself to more limited, yet amply lucrative profits. In 
every case, however, Morgan sought to obtain substantial, if not 
total, managerial control or board representation. 

Morgan’s efforts were generally marked by success, and had 
he avoided managerial responsibilities his fortunes might have 
been larger and his reputation would certainly have been better. 
In the case of the formation of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, Morgan became deeply involved in a grossly 
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overextended venture. His firm initially received $5.5 million in 
preferred and common stock at par, and a share of the $22 mil- 
lion paid to bond underwriters. An additional $6 million went to 
shipper-promoters, and the new firm was burdened with a total 
of $34 million in merger fees on a preferred and common stock 
issuance of $120 million and $50 million in cash. But the com- 
pany was poorly conceived and poorly managed: in the end the 
Morgan firm lost about $2 million, and International Mercantile 
Marine went out of business after World War I. In the case of 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Morgan fought for effective 
control of the board, which he managed to obtain in 1907. As 
part of an over-all effort to replace New England management 
and financial connections, a Morgan-led syndicate obtained a 
$100 million bond flotation, but was able to dispose of only $10 
million before giving up the effort in 1908. Although Morgan’s 
philosophy of trying to obtain managerial control along with the 
profits of promotion was, on the whole, profitable, it is question- 
able whether he increased managerial or industrial efficiency. 
The primary goal of promotions was, as Francis Lynde Stetson 
admitted, profits. Insofar as Morgan’s profits were not imme- 
diate or short-range, but tied to the managerial and profit per- 
formance of the new company, Morgan tended to do relatively 
poorly. And in several spectacular instances Morgan either lost 
money or, as in the railroad industry, bankrupted companies. 
To the extent that promotions and mergers were organized 
among competing firms, the dominant causal factor behind the 
merger and consolidation movement can be said to have been the 
existence of internecine competition. A market for industrial se- 
curities did not exist in any significant form before 1897, but it 
most certainly continued after the decline of the merger move- 
ment in 1901, and the history of the movement must be explained 
by more than a market for securities. In the period 1897-1901 
the merger movement was the unique result of the rise of a 
market for securities and an impetus to eliminate competition, 
and the success of outside promoters was dependent on both fac- 
tors. But the decline of mergers was due to the collapse of the 
promises of stability, profits, and industrial cooperation. Save 
for the outside promoter who took his profit immediately and 
then broke his ties with the consolidation, the larger part of the 
mergers brought neither greater profits nor less competition. 
Quite the opposite occurred. There was more competition, and 
profits, if anything, declined. Most contemporary economists and 
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many smaller businessmen failed to appreciate this fact, and his- 
torians have probably failed to recognize it altogether. This phe- 
nomenon, I maintain, is a vital key to understanding the politi- 
cal history of the period of reform preceding World War I. 

Most important businessmen did not comprehend the general 
demise of the merger and consolidation movement save in their 
own industry, and were unable to understand the larger economic 
context in which they operated. Businessmen, as a group, are not 
prone to reflection, much less theoretical generalization, but they 
did act to ameliorate their own illnesses. Now and again, how- 
ever, a business journal commented on the failure of the merger 
movement and on the real trends, as opposed to commonly ac- 
cepted mythology, in the American economy as a whole. In late 
1900 The Iron Age lamented: 


Experience has shown that very few of the promises of the pro- 
moters of consolidations have materialized. That some of them are 
satisfactorily profitable is undoubtedly true. . . . Others are less so; 
some are conspicuously unprofitable; some have dissolved, and more 
will have to dissolve within the next two or three years. Before an- 
other wave of the consolidation movement overtakes us, if it ever 
does, the experiment will have proved itself by the test of time. 


The first decades of this century were years of intense and 
growing competition. They were also years of economic expan- 
sion and, in a number of industries, greater internal concentra- 
tion of capital and output. But neither of these phenomena was 
incompatible with increased competition. From 1899 to 1904 
the number of manufacturing firms in the United States in- 
creased 4.2 percent, and from 1904 to 1909 they increased 24.2 
percent—a growth of 29.4 percent for the entire decade. Of the 
nine manufacturing industries with a product value of $500 mil- 
lion and up in 1909, only one, the iron and steel industry, had 
less than 1,000 establishments, and the exception had 446. In 
the thirty-nine industries with products valued at $100—500 
million, only three had less than one hundred establishments. 
The numbers of business failures from 1890 on followed the 
classic pattern of being high in depressions and low in periods of 
prosperity, and there is no evidence whatsoever that failures 
due to competition were any more numerous in 1900 than in 
1925. 

The new mergers, with their size, efficiency, and capitalization, 
were unable to stem the tide of competitive growth. Quite the 
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contrary! They were more likely than not unable to compete 
successfully or hold on to their share of the market, and this fact 
became one of utmost political importance. The very motives 
behind the merger movement, and the concern with promotion 
of enterprises irrespective of the health of the component firms 
or the advantages of combination, led to an immediate appre- 
hension among well-informed businessmen. “One question of 
great interest in relation to our new industrial combinations is 
whether a proper readjustment of their hugely inflated capital 
and excessive charges will place them permanently in a condi- 
tion of efficiency, productiveness, solvency, and prosperity, or 
whether they will ultimately drift, one by one, into the hands of 
receivers . . .” said Henry Clews at the opening of the cen- 
tury. 

This skepticism was more than justified by subsequent events, 
since the promises of the promoters were, by all criteria, mirages. 
Forty-eight pre-World War I manufacturing mergers studied by 
the National Industrial Conference Board had a nominal return 
on their net worth in 1903-1910 averaging 5.8 percent—no 
greater than the average to other firms. Arthur S. Dewing, study- 
ing thirty-five mergers of five or more firms in existence at least 
ten years before 1914, discovered that the steep fixed interest 
charges and contingent preferred stock dividends imposed by 
promoters led to a radical deflation of promoters’ promises. The 
earnings of the pre-merger firms were about one-fifth greater 
than the ten-year average profits of the new consolidation. Pro- 
moter estimates of expected ten-year earnings turned out to be 
about twice the actual performance. Another study by Dewing 
reveals that heavy fixed charges on the basis of expected earn- 
ings, administrative difficulties, and continued competition 
caused ten mergers to earn an average of 65 percent of their 
pre-consolidation profits. Shaw Livermore, in a study seeking to 
defend the success of 328 mergers formed during 1888-1905, 
nevertheless was forced to conclude that only 49 percent were 
“successes” in the sense that their rate of earnings compared 
favorably after 1918 to other companies in their field. Forty per- 
cent failed altogether, and 11 percent limped along at lower than 
average profit levels. He judged the main causes of failures to be 
poor judgment by promoters, dishonesty, and the decline of the 
industries. 

The inescapable conclusion is that mergers were not par- 
ticularly formidable and successful, and surely were incapable 
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of exerting control over competitors within their own industries. 
“Mere bulk, whether of capital or of production, is not, per se, 
an element of strength,” The Iron Age commented in 1900. 
“Some of the new plants are better equipped, carry less dead 
weight of unproductive assets and can produce more cheaply per 
unit of output than the consolidations can. So far as can be 
judged, the great industrial aggregations, instead of discouraging 
competition, have rather encouraged it.” Most of the new mergers 
started out with less than monopoly control, and virtually all lost 
their initial share of the market. This failure, discussed in detail 
later in the chapter, was due to the rise of important new com- 
petitors and the significant economies of size attainable at lower 
production levels. Thirteen consolidations studied by Dewing 
controlled an average of only 54 percent of the output of their 
industries upon organization, and the U.S. Industrial Commis- 
sion studied a sample with an average market share of 71 
percent. Of seventy-two mergers listed by Ralph L. Nelson, 
twenty-one controlled 42.5 to 62.5 percent of their markets upon 
formation, twenty-five controlled 62.5 to 82.5 percent, sixteen 
controlled over 82.5 percent, and ten controlled “large” por- 
tions. 

There is also data to suggest that very large corporations as a 
whole did poorly—and many of these were recent mergers. Al- 
fred L. Bernheim studied the 109 corporations with a capitaliza- 
tion of $10 million and up in 1903. Sixteen of these failed before 
1914 and were dropped from the list, leaving ninety-three. Only 
twenty-two of the remainder paid common stock dividends of 
over 5 percent during 1900-1914, and twenty-four paid nothing. 
Their average dividend on common stock over the period was 4.3 
percent. The market value of the common stock of forty-eight 
of the companies declined over 1900-1914, and rose in only 
forty-five instances. 

In the light of such mediocre profit records it should not sur- 
prise one to discover that the mobility of giant firms out of the 
ranks of the largest hundred industrial corporations was high. 
Of the fifty largest companies in 1909, seven could not be found 
in the ranks of the top hundred in 1919, and twenty could not be 
found there in 1929; for the top hundred corporations in 1909 
the figures are forty-seven drop-outs by 1919 and sixty-one by 
1929. By comparison, of the top one hundred industrials in 1937, 
only twenty-eight could not be found in that category in 1957. 
Bernheim studied the fate of the ninety-nine largest industrials 
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of 1909 by 1924, and found that forty-seven of them could not 
be found among the largest two hundred corporations of every 
type. Of this forty-seven, seven had dissolved, three had written 
down their capital to realistic proportions and were disqualified, 
nine had become unable even to pay their preferred dividends 
in full, two had paid no common dividends, ten had merged or 
reorganized without loss, and sixteen had failed to grow fast 
enough after 1909. 

Many large corporations soon found their overcentralization 
unprofitable, and tried to reduce plant sizes and distribute plants 
more widely throughout the nation. In the case of United States 
Steel, as we shall see, the organizational structure was centralized 
only at the very highest policy level, and autonomous operating 
units and specialized staffs have been a general trend in the large 
corporate structure since the turn of the century. To the extent 
that Joseph A. Schumpeter was correct in holding that each sig- 
nificant new innovation was embodied in a new firm and the lead- 
ership of new men in a still dynamic capitalism—and that firms 
that do not innovate die—it can also be said that important com- 
petitive trends were inherent in the economic structure. The 
growth in the number of individual patents issued until the 
peak year of 1916 indicates that innovation was very much a 
part of the American economy and technology until World 
War I. Even if organized corporate and government research and 
development now dominates the field, and many private patents 
are purchased just to be suppressed, or are infringed merely be- 
cause most private inventors are economically helpless, enough 
individuals were able to break into established fields, or to create 
entirely new ones, to make a significant economic difference. 
For all of these reasons The New York Financier, in opposition 
to the vast majority of contemporary writers and modern his- 
torians, was correct when it observed in June, 1900, that “The 
most serious problem that confronts trust combinations today 
is competition from independent sources. . . . In iron and steel, 
in paper and in constructive processes of large magnitude the 
sources of production are being multiplied, with a resultant de- 
crease in profits. . . . When the papers speak of a cessation 
of operation in certain trust industries, they fail to mention the 
awakening of new life in independent plants. . . .” 

This “awakening of new life” in the economy is the subject of 
the case studies that follow. The examples are significant not only 
because of their economic role, but also because of their politi- 
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cal roles. Moreover, although these typologies reflect a trend, 
they also involve industries which most historians have been 
inclined to think proved the conventionally accepted thesis that 
the tendency in industrial life at the beginning of this century 
was toward economic concentration and monopoly. They are the 
“classic” examples of the ‘‘trust’—steel, oil, telephones, meat, 
and a number of others. And in all of these cases we find a 
fluidity of economic circumstances and radical changes generally 
slighted by the historian. The shifting markets and resources, the 
loss of relative power by the dominant companies, the specific 
failure of the merger movement in attaining either stability or 
economic control—these are the significant features that emerge 
from our case studies... . 


Theory and the American Reality 


The American experience justifies different theoretical conclu- 
sions than those reached by Marx, Weber, or Veblen. Any rea- 
sonable generalization on the phenomenon of progressivism must 
necessarily take into account the economic realities and problems 
of the period, and the responses that were set in motion. Yet the 
crucial factor in the American experience was the nature of eco- 
nomic power which required political tools to rationalize the 
economic process, and that resulted in a synthesis of politics 
and economics. This integration is the dominant fact of Ameri- 
can society in the twentieth century, although once political 
capitalism is created a dissection of causes and effects becomes 
extraordinarily difficult. The economy had its own problems, dic- 
tated by technological innovation, underconsumption, crises, and 
competition. But these difficulties were increasingly controlled 
by political means to the extent that the consideration of eco- 
nomic problems outside their political context is meaningless. 
The “laws of capitalist development” were not self-contained im- 
peratives in the technological, economic, or political sphere, but 
an inseparable unification of all three elements. 

The object of such a combination was not merely capital ac- 
cumulation, although it was that as well, but a desire to defend 
and exercise power through new media more appropriate to the 
structural conditions of the new century: the destructive poten- 
tial of growing competition and the dangerous possibilities of a 
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formal political democracy that might lead to a radical alteration 
of the distribution of wealth or even its total expropriation. Poli- 
tics and the state become the means of attaining order in the 
economic sphere and security in the political arena. And they 
were accessible tools because the major political parties and lead- 
ers of the period were also conservative in the sense that they 
believed in the basic value of capitalist social relations—of some 
variation of the status quo. The resilience of capitalism, under 
these circumstances, becomes something that cannot be evaluated 
in isolated economic terms. Behind the economy, resting on new 
foundations in which effective collusion and price stability is 
now the rule, stands the organized power of the national govern- 
ment. The stability and future of the economy is grounded, in 
the last analysis, on the power of the state to act to preserve it. 
Such support does not end crises, nor does it eliminate antago- 
nisms inherent in the very nature of the economy, but it does 
assure the ability of the existing social order to overcome, or 
survive, the consequences of its own deficiencies. The theory of 
the national government as a neutral intermediary in its inter- 
vention into the economic process is a convenient ideological 
myth, but such a contention will not survive a serious inquiry 
into the origins and consequences of such intervention. The 
rhetoric of reform is invariably different than its structural re- 
sults. Such mythology is based on the assumption that those who 
control the state will not use it for their own welfare. 

It is important to stress that under conditions of political 
capitalism the form of the industrialization process, and of the 
political machinery of society, take on those characteristics neces- 
sary to fulfill the peculiar values, attributes, and goals of the 
ascendant class of that society. The rationalized, dominated, and 
essentially totalitarian decision-making process is not a conse- 
quence of forces inherent in industrialism, but in political 
capitalism in all its components. The organization of industry is 
based on the decisions of men whose motives have nothing 
whatsoever to do with inexorable destiny. Mergers, the scale of 
effective production, the nature of the production itself, and the 
direction given to the fruits of technology—all these were de- 
cisions made by men whose motives, interests, and weaknesses 
were peculiar to the basic capitalist assumptions upon which they 
operated. Their errors were many, as were the possibilities for 
their failure; but the national government stood behind them 
so that the consequences of their mistakes would not be calami- 
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tous. Perhaps industrialization would not have permitted demo- 
cratic control and direct participation in the work process under 
any circumstances. All one can do is point to the large extent to 
which the concentration of industry in this period had nothing to 
do with considerations of efficient technology, and suggest that 
no effort whatsoever was ever made to democratize the work 
situation and industrial control, much less consider the desirabil- 
ity of reducing technological efficiency, if necessary, in such a 
way as to make decentralization or workers’ control possible. 
Nor is there any evidence to suggest that the bureaucratization 
of the political machinery of society, to the extent it took place, 
was as inevitable as the concentration of industry. It was per- 
fectly logical for men who had spent years solving their eco- 
nomic problems or making their fortunes through political means 
to also welcome the intervention of a centralized state power to 
meet problems they could not solve themselves. Social forces, 
dynamic institutional factors, were the cause of bureaucratic 
developments in the form of new political agencies and the 
strengthening of many of the older ones. American capitalism 
was not merely interested in having law that operated like a 
piece of machinery, as Weber suggested, but in utilizing the state 
on terms and conditions which made bureaucratic functions class 
functions. Bureaucracy, in itself, needed a power base in order to 
operate in a roughly continuous, systematic fashion. Since it had 
no economic power itself, it had to support, and hence be sup- 
ported by, powerful economic groups. This was especially true in 
a situation where the conditions of political activity were defined 
by political parties which in turn reflected economic interests, or 
where the idea of the bureaucracy originated with those operat- 
ing in the very area in which the bureaucracy was to function. 
The skeptical reader may ask whether political capitalism 
changed after 1916, or perhaps whether capitalism was made 
more socially responsible by virtue of the stability and rationali- 
zation it attained through political means. The question is a moot 
one, and would take at least one more volume to answer prop- 
erly. All one can do is point to the continuity in the nature of the 
political parties and their key leaders, but, more important, to the 
perpetuation of the same distribution of wealth and the same so- 
cial relations over the larger part of this century. The solution 
of economic problems has continued to take place in the political 
sphere, and the strength of the status quo is based ultimately on 
the synthesis of politics and economics. Crises have been over- 
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come, or frozen, as much by the power of the state as by in- 
ternal economic resources applied by business in isolation. 

The question remains: Could the American political experience, 
and the nature of our economic institutions, have been radically 
different than they are today? It is possible to answer affirma- 
tively, although only in a hypothetical, unreal manner, for there 
was nothing inevitable or predetermined in the peculiar character 
given to industrialism in America. And, abstractly regarding all 
of the extraneous and artificial measures that provided shape and 
direction to American political and economic life, and their ulti- 
mate class function, it would be possible to make a case for a 
positive reply to the question. Yet ultimately the answer must 
be a reluctant “No.” 

There can be no alternatives so long as none are seriously pro- 
posed, and to propose a relevant measure of fundamental oppo- 
sition one must understand what is going on in society, and the 
relationship of present actions to desired goals. To have been 
successful, a movement of fundamental change would have had 
to develop a specific diagnosis of existing social dynamics and, in 
particular, the variable nature and consequences of political inter- 
vention in the economy. It would have, in short, required a set 
of operating premises radically different than any that were 
formulated in the Progressive Era or later. Populism rejected, on 
the whole, the values of business even as it was unable to articu- 
late a viable alternative. Intellectually it left a vacuum, and, 
more important, the movement was dead by 1900. The Socialist 
Party suffered from the fetishistic belief in the necessity of cen- 
tralization that has characterized all socialist groups that inter- 
preted Marx too literally, and it had a totally inaccurate estimate 
of the nature of progressivism, eventually losing most of its fol- 
lowers to the Democrats. The two major political parties, as al- 
ways, differed on politically unimportant and frequently con- 
trived details, but both were firmly wedded to the status quo, and 
the workers were generally their captives or accomplices. No 
socially or politically significant group tried to articulate an 
alternative means of organizing industrial technology in a fashion 
that permitted democratic control over centralized power, or 
participation in routine, much less crucial, decisions in the in- 
dustrial process. No party tried to develop a program that sug- 
gested democracy could be created only by continuous mass 
involvement in the decisions that affected their lives, if the con- 
centration of actual power in the hands of an elite was to be 
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avoided. In brief, the Progressive Era was characterized by a 
paucity of alternatives to the status quo, a vacuum that per- 
mitted political capitalism to direct the growth of industrialism in 
America, to shape its politics, to determine the ground rules for 
American civilization in the twentieth century, and to set the 
stage for what was to follow. 
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